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THE INDIAN JUDGE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF POONA. 





BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


A cLoup was on the Judge’s brow, 
The day we walked in Aitwar-Pét ; 

I knew not then, but since I know 
What held his earnest features set. 


lhat great cause in the Suddur Court! 
To-morrow judgment should be given ; 

And, in my old friend’s troubled thought 
Conscience and prejudice had striven. 


Nay, nay! No juster Judge on bench! 

But justice in this cause of ‘‘ Wheat-stones” 
Was hard to do. I could not wrench 

His somber eyes from Poona’s street-stones, 


Silent we threaded MOti-chouk, 
Paced silent past the Dhurma-sala ; 
At last, half petulant, I spoke : 
‘“* Here is our Sanskrit School—Pat-shala !” 


‘see! Listening to their gray Gooroo, 
The Brahman boys read Hindu cases : 
Justinian and the Code for you, 
Manu for them! What solemn faces 


“* Range, in dark ring, around the book 
Wherefrom the grim Achirya preaches !” 
He paused, and, with a wistful look 
Said; “Might one know what Manu 
teaches?” 


So drew we near the School, and paid 

Due salutations ; while the Master— 
Proud to be marked by Sahebs—made 

The strong shlokes roll, fuller and faster. 


** Na vismayéta tapazd 
Vadédishtwa cha nanritan 
Na parikirttay ét datwd 
Nartt?’ pyapavadéd vipran.” 


** Namutra hi sahdyartham 

Pita mata cha tishtatas 

Na jnatir na putradédram 
Tishtati dharma kévalas,” 


All down to Khasaririnam 

Gravely the Shastri chants the verses 
Rocking his head ; while, after him 

The turbaned class each line rehearses. 


‘* What 1s the lesson?” asked my friend, 
With low salaam, reply was given : 

** Manu’s Fourth Chapter—nigh the end— 
At Shloke two hundred thirty-seven,” 


Then, turning to the brightest-eyed 
Of these brown pupils round him seated, 
‘*Gunput,” the Shastri said, with pride, 
“If it shall please my Lords, can read it.” 


We nodded ; and the Brahman lad— 

At such great charge shy, but delighted— 
In what soft English speech he had 

The Devanagiri recited : 


‘* Be not too proud of good deeds wrought! 
When thou art come from prayer, speak 
truly! 
Even if he wrongeth thee in aught 
Respect thy Goorvo! Give arms duly, 


** But let none wist! Live, day to day, 
By little and by little swelling 
Thy tale of duty done—the way 
The wise ant-people build their dwelling ; 


‘Not harming any living thing ; 
That thou mayst have—at time of dying— 
A hand to hold thee, and to bring 
Thy footsteps safe ; and, so relying 


** Pass to the farther world. For none 
Save Justice brings there! Father, Mother, 
Will not be nigh ; nor wife, nor son, 
Nor friends, nor kin ; nor any other 





“Save only Justice! All alone 
Each entereth here, and each one leaveth 
This world alone ; and every one 
The fruit of all his deeds receiveth 


** Alone—alone ; bad deeds and good! 
That day when kinsmen, sadly turning, 
Forsake thee, like to clay or wood, 
A fragment fitted for the burning. 


‘** But Justice shall not quit thee then, 
If thou hast served her ; therefore never 
Cease serving ; that she hold thee, when 
The darkness falls which falls forever, 


** Which hath no road, nor way to guide. 
But justice knows the road; the midnight 
Is noon to her. Man at her side 
Goes through the gloom safe to the hid light. 


** And he who loved her more than all, 
Who purged by sorrow his offenses, 
Shall shine in realms celestial 
With glory, quit of sins and senses.” 


aa * +. * + 


What made my friend #0 softly lay 
His hand on Gunput’s naked shoulder 
With gentle words of praise and say, 
His eyes grown happier and bolder, 


“T too, have been at school! Accept 
Thanks, Gooroo! for these words im- 
parted” ? 
And when we turned away he kept 
Silence no more, but smiled, light-hearted. 


And, next day, in his Indian court, 
That summing-up he did declaim us— 
Straight in the teeth of what was thought— 
Which made “ His Honor” feared and fa- 
mous. 
LKIGH, Essex, February 3d, 1885. 
Sell 


ARTHUR. 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





Iv was a day of anguish, rimmed with hate ; 
With trouble brooding over land and sea, 
Rock all aloft and breakers on the lee, 

The winds adverse, the waves importunate, 

When thou, in our misfortune fortunate, 
Accepting elevation reverently, 

A mourner yet a masver, fearlessly 
Didst take command of the good Ship of Stat». 


Thou hast commanded well; thy term is done; 
To-day thou art our fellow-citizen ; 
And few will say thou hast not honor won, 
Or call thee “ great by accident” again ; 
And when one prays, God bless thee, there is 
none 
In the wide land but will respond, Amen. 


TAUNTON, Mass. 
ie Ah ————— 


ASYMPOSIUM OF PRAISE. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


Str. AvGusTINgE, recommending charity 
towards separatists, says: ‘‘ They who ac- 
knowledge the Head do not cease to be 
brethren, though severed from the body. 
All who call God ‘ Father’ must be breth- 
ren.” And so all who unite in praise are 
essentially members of the one Church; 
acknowledging the Head, they cannot be 
severed from the true Body; and their va- 
riations of form only accentuate* the har- 
mony and beautify the Symposium of 
Praise. 

All Christians admit the duty of cherish- 
ing habitual thankfulness to God. ‘In 
everything give thanks.” They respond to 
David’s words, ‘‘I will bless the Lord at 
all times.” But do they equally assent to 
the corresponding resolve, ‘‘ His praise 
shall continually be in my mouth?” Are we 
not in fault here? Do we not keep our 
heart-praise too much a secret, when, for 
God’s glory and the good of ourselves and 
others, we should express it with our 
mouth? Wonderful is’ the gontrivance 





—_— — 


shown in this one organ. Fitted not only 
for nutriment, cutting, grinding, masticat- 
ing, tasting, swallowing the food; but also 
asa musical instrument capable of uttering 
all the articulate sounds of all languages in 
speech, and all the notes of song in their 
varied inflections and numberless arrange- 
ments, this one organ should be enough to 
confute those who debase it by denying all 
evidence of a Maker. Let Christians use it 
in praising him who contrived it. ‘‘ This 
people [this organ] have I formed for my- 
self. They [it] shall show forth my praise.” 

If we habitually feel praise, should not 
praise be ‘continually in our mouth”? 
Words indicate thoughts, as ripples on 
water the direction of the wiud or the cur- 
rents. ‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” Not always, 
however. Our deepest griefs, our most in- 
tense love, our most sacred heart-struggles, 
we often cannot, and would not utter. This, 
however, does not apply to admiration, 
gratitude and gladness, which, the more 
warmly felt, are the more emphatically ex- 
pressed. But such feclings toward God con- 
stitute praise: and as he is continually 
worthy of it, it should continually be in 
our mouth. The desert should hear the 
sound. The wilderness and solitary place 
should be gladdened by it. There should 
be songs in the night. The furnace should 
breathe a thanksgiving. A psalm should 
mingle with the voices of the storm. Such) 
uttered praise is a debt the creature owes 
to the Creator. ‘‘Give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his name.” 

** By him [Christ] let us offer the sacrifice 
of praise continually; that is, the fruit of 
our lips, giving thanks to hisname.” This 
exercise will have a sanctifying effect on 
ourselves. It will be a continually renewed 
pledge of loyalty. It will guard against an 
improper use of the tongue, so often an 
‘‘unruly member.” Unseemly jesting and 
impure suggestions, slander, detraction, 
and al) evil-speaking, deceit, evasion, false 
representations, words of anger, insult, un- 
kind satire, will be impossible in a mouth 
habitually praising God. ‘‘ Doth a fountain 
send forth, at the same place, sweet water 
and bitter?” And it will benefit others 
when evidently coming from a full heart. 
David said: ‘‘My soul shall make her 
boast in the Lord.” We should not praise 
God as if ashamed, or doubtful, or indiffer- 
ent. We should boast/ Men boast of their 
appearance, faculties, possessions, etc., very 
often absurdly, very seldom giving pleasure 
to the hearer. But the case is different 
when our boasting exalts others, as when 
loyalty boasts of a Monarch, gratitude of a 
Benefactor, children of parents, etc. How 
much more reason have we to make our 
boast of the perfections of our God and 
Father, the saving grace of our Redeemer 
and Sanctifier! In a time of skepticism, 
how important is an open, hearty, exulting 
testimony; something more than a mere 
calm, philosophical acknowledgment! We 
should speak as those whv have no doubt 
of the truth, but have experienced its power 
for themselves. This is needed to counter- 
act worldliness. Obristians should speak 
not as if they made a great sacrifice by giv- 
ing up the world; they should proclaim 
their superior wealth and joys, by making 
their boast in the Lord. ‘*I know whom [ 
have believed. I can do all things through 
Christ strengthening me. I have in Heaven 
a better, even 4n enduring substance. All 
things are ours. — If God be for us, who can 
he against us?” ' 
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Such boasting will have a contrary effect 
to worldly vaunting, on the poor, weak and 
timid. ‘‘ The humble will hear thereof and 
be glad.” The young and inexperienced 
will be encouraged hy such testimonies of 
older pilgrims. The fearful and doubting 
will be fortified by the assurances of those 
who have proved the truth by long experi- 
ence. The sorrowful will be encouraged, 
as was Christian, when crossing the river, by 
Hopeful, saying: ‘ Be of good cheer, my 
brother. I feel the bottom, and it is good.”’ 
So, going into battle, raw recruits are en- 
couraged by veterans, who express confi- 
dence in the general; so timid voyagers 
are comforted in the tempest by those who 
boast of the soundness of the ship and the 
skill of the captain. 

Christians, who absent themselves from 
public worship on the plea that the music 
is bad, the preaching poor, and that they 
can read better sermons at home, should 
remember that public worship is an open 
testimony to the world. Deserted churches 
encourage skepticism. Therefore, we 
should ‘ not neglect tue assembling of our- 
selves together, as the manner of some is.” 
For the same reason, when in. the house of 
God, we should u‘ter with our mouth the 
feelings of our heart; responding with a 
consentaneous Amen to the prayers, and 
blending our voices in the gathered an- 
thems of praise. 

To this Symposium the Psalmist inyites: 
‘*O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us 
exalt his name together!” Let it be done 
in family worship, at the prayer-meeting, 
and in the great congregation. Let us stir 
up each other to this union in praise. — If 
we love to enjoy with others some beauti- 
ful scene, or speech, or music, and to inter- 
change our expressions of delight, so it 
should be with the praise of God. Hot 
coals separated soon cool; draw them 
together, and a flame is kindled. Thus we 
may hope for a revived Church. Rivulets, 
flowing each in its isolated channel, have no 
force; let them flow together, and they may 
turn a mill to grind corn, Thus we may 
hope for an active and useful Church. 
There is a sad absence of such united testi- 
mony when Christians meet. How every 
other topic is sometimes discussed but the 
one which is supposed to occupy the chief 
place in the heart of each. David, in the 
84th Psalm, seems to describe a fellowship 
meeting, a Symposium of praise. 

He is the first speaker: ‘‘I sought the 
Lord, and he heard me and delivered me 
from all my fears.” Seeking precedes find- 
ing; but our praying is always followed by 
God’s hearing. David was brave, yet on 
occasions ‘‘ he wag sore afraid.” God de- 
livered him not only from what he feared, 
but from his fears—a greater deliverance— 
because fear lasts longer and troubles more. 
We often fear when no danger exists; but 
God delivers us, and wesay: *‘The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall | 
fear?” ‘This experience was not confined 
to David. Others now follow. “They 
looked unto him and were lightened,and 
their faces were not ashamed.” A look is 
mighty when directed to God. As the 
Israelites looked to the brazen serpent, so 
we, looking unto Jesus, rejoice that the 
darkness of sin and death passes away, and 
we shine in the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and hope maketh not ashamed. A 
third testimony follows: *‘ This poor man 
cried and the Lord beard him, and delivered 
him from all bis troubles.” The poor man, 
belplops, desolate, forsaken, let him cry to 
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the Lord! Prayer is often but a cry, brief, 
sudden, but intense. ‘‘ Out of the depths 
have Ieried unto the Lord.” Jesus bim- 
self when on earth, prayed with *‘ strong 
cryings and tears.” He heard the ery of 
Bartimeeus, and of the women of Canaan: 
‘‘Have mercy on me!” It is still true, 
“The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth.” 

What delightful social gatherings of 
Christians might be held with more profit 
and pleasure than often accompany even- 
ing parties, if testimonials were thus inter- 
changed of answers to prayer! Testimony 
is needed; more personal, emphatic, united 
testimony, to confute gainsayers, to re- 
buke the world, to encourage believers. If 
each member of each church gave utter- 
unce to his memories of mercies, what a 
mingled murmur of gratitude, nay, what a 
joyfui shout of hallelujab, would go up to 
God! ‘I was brought low, and he helped 
me, and set my feet on a rock, and put a 
new song in my mouth.” ‘‘On the bleak 
mountains | saw the falling avalanche and 
fled to the Refuge, and found it a Palace; 
the Lord is my Rock and my Fortress. O 
magnify the Lord with me!” ‘ Fears 
darkened my sky, concealed my path, 
pursued me to my chamber; but he who 
at the cry of Moses drove the locusts into 
the Red Sea, delivered me from all my 
fears.” ‘This poor man wandered in the 
wilderness; hungry, faint and friendless I 
cried to the Lord in my trouble, and the 
manna came, and living sheaves, and the 
angel of God. O that men would pruise the 
Lord for his goodness! Let us exalt his 
name together.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND 


MATTER AND STYLE. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSUN 


He ‘builded betier than he knew” 
who said Easy writing is dashed hard 
reading ’; but he gave no better expression 
of one’s feelings, after worrying through & 
dozen pages of crabbed, disjointed plras- 
ing, than did a quiet Western triend of 
mine, who exclaimed: ‘‘Why, 1 have 
stumbled through this rugged rhetoric till 
my voice has become lamed for life!” 
On the other hand, reading may be tire- 
somely easy, a bland curreut lapsing evenly 
on, with never a ripple or sparkle. | have 
fancied that some writers use oil, instead of 
ink, thus securing a self-lubricating style. 
It is a master, like Hawthorne, who makes 
us forget to note how many pages we are 
reading. ‘Lhe comfort comes from thought 
and style blended so artfully that we do 
not pause to consider how. 

[have found much amusement and in- 
struction in taking a writer unawares, so 
to speak, and in surprising him in the act 
of performing his favorite tricks of style. 
One soon is able to distinguish a deliber- 
ately manufactured bon mot, or pen flourish, 
from the happily expressed sudden inspira- 
tion. I fancy I can always discover at a 
glance when a writer has done a good 
thing by accident. The contour of the 
phrasing betrays his innocence, and the 
very letters look awkwardly astonished, as 
if suddenly jostled into place. 

Poetry is at once the highest and the 
lowest form of art; it shades off from a rose- 
mist of insignificant color to the strongest 
and sublimest grouping of ideas, so that 
style in poetry is as varied as the phases of 
Nature. There are passages in Keats 
through which one’s voice hums like a bee 
in a bed of sweet clover. Reading them is 
like swimming down some creaming sea- 
current with the salt fragrance above 
and the green water bubbling below. 
You feela seductive undertow and the 
swell of a tide that tells of the mysterious, 
half-baffled influence of genius. But, pass. 
ing to Browning, what a contrast! Here is 
large method and immense power along 
with such freaks of energy as one might 
expect from a god suddenly liberated after 
three thousand’ years of confinement. 
Baudelaire, in one of his poems, says that 
when a poet descends to earth his over-long 
wings hinder his walking. Browning has 
the gait of an ocean-bird, and his wings 
sometimes get under his feet; but when he 
flies we feel the breadth of the sky and the 
swing of the sea-waves in his motion. 

What may be termed a morning atmos- 
phere js one of the charmingest ingredients 
of 4 pleasing style, The freshness of dew 





and the fragrance of breaking buds some- 
times exhale from newly plucked thoughts 
dashed with the sparkle and cheerfulness 
of a happy.mode of expression. .It is ‘not 
hard to detect the flavor af over-wrought 
work. Recasting sometimes spoils good 
creations, giving them the consistency of 
ruminations. This sécond chewing of the 
litefary cud makes it insipid, if the writer 
be not a safe self-critic, and the fe wine 
becomes whey. 

Mere oddity of style is contemptible; but 
there is a charm in uniqueness, even if it 
be bristling with crudities, provided it pre- 
sent something worthy and significant. 
Carlyle sometimes clutches a thought, as if 
by the throat; and you can almost hear the 
poor thing wheeze under the pressure. He 
makes one feel a little dread of his next 
sentence. Deliberate excesses of all kinds 
are vulgar, and come of selfishness. In lit- 
erary style a desire to strut and spread a 
peacock tail, and to strain the extremes of 
diction, is the same desire that prompts the 
patent-medicine man to out-do all his fel- 
lows in bedaubing our fences and roadside 
stones with his name and that of his drug. 
It would not be just to accuse Carlyle of 
such extremes; but whoever shall attempt 
to imitate the peculiarities of the sage of 
Chelsea, will most certainly deserve all the 
cuffs he may get. Browning, matchless 
genius as heis, cannot be put into our 
schools as a safe guide to an elegant style. 
What geologists call lines of natural cleav- 
age in stones may be found in every writer's 
work, places at irregular intervals where 
contiguous thoughts are not welded to- 
gether. Browning's style breaks up his 
thoughts into amorphous fragments, like 
those stunes that cling alopy the vides of 
mountains, with outlines like the angular 
threads of Summer lightning. Emerson’s 
lines of cleavage separate almost every 
crystal from its fellows. Infact, one is often 
at a loss Whether to read his essays back ward 
or forward; his footprints point in both di- 
rections, each one perfectly fresh and dis- 
tinct. Emerson’s poetry is otten very poor 
verse, cramped within strange limitations, 
absurdly defective in rhyme and music; 
but yet it has that indefinable zest, that 
dew of Helicon, that smack of thyme, and 
those touches of fadeless color, entirely 
Emerson’s own. What a benignant Sum- 
mer sua warms his pages; one can almost 
hear his thoughts break from their per- 
fumed busks! He was so sare, and yet so 
differeut from other eminently sane men. 
As one reads his essays and his verse one 
feels that here is a spirit consecrated to an 
exceptionally high, clean, pleasing task, to 
be wrought at leisure, without any inter- 
ference from the strict rules of art, and with 
criticism forestalled in its favor. This is 
but another of the numberless phases of 
what may be called the destiny of genius. 
We can identify the genus and species of a 
tree by the taste of its sap; but the flavor 
of each genuine work of genius stands 
aloof from classification. Style, if natural, 
partakes of the writer’s subtlest elements of 
individuality, and reaches back through an 
endless chain of hereditary felicities or hin- 
derances, or both. How redolent of the 
choicest essences and perfumes of extinct 
and forgotten substances is the verse of 
Keats or Tennyson or Shelley! The free- 
dom of Burns must have been a heredita- 
ment from far back. But even a man’s 


“physical habit is so intimately connected 


with his intellect that it often is quite im- 
possible for him to keep his vices out of his 
style. There is a twinge of the moxa in 
nearly all of Heine’s work; and who could 
fail to detect the pungent, deluding bitter- 
ness of opium in De Quincy’s sanest 
thought? No matter in whose books we 
read, we shall discover where now and 
again the writer’s limitations are set by 
some physical infirmity orlesion. Most of 
us are acquainted with the rheumatic style, 
in which the sentences all. seem separated 
by a painful but invisible disjunctive. 

A clear, direct, sincere style atones for a 
considerable amount of shortcoming at 
other points. The hazy, dreamy, vague 
style is the writer’s spectrum analysis, by 
means of which talent deals with far-away 
things; but genius touches the stars with 
its head, and knows their substance at a 
glance. We are apt to take it for granted 
that what is clearly stated is true, and, as a 
yule, clear yision insures lucid, if not ly. 





minous, expression. The microscopic eye, 
however, ‘rarely directs a b0ld, free stroke 
of the Wind. Minute analysis does not 
appear in the best literary work ; substance, 
tissue, and fiber are worth more than mere 
acids. It is better to create than to pick to 
pieces. Clinical operations are far from 
sublime. I should rather know how to 
make a fldwer than to be able tu dissect 
one. But one who réads the latest novels 
nowadays may well fear that dissecting 
insignificant actions and mean motives, or 
differentiating commonplace life to its in- 
finitesimals of vulgarity,constitutes the bed- 
rock of the structure of our fiction. What 
a relief it is once in a while to get a little 
above the dirt! How sweet and stimulat- 
ing the air is in those strata where there is 
no taint of rottenness, of pretense, of arti- 
fice, of selfishness! Well, it is the air a 
man breathes that vitalizes his blood, and 
it is the atmosphere of his thought that 
tinges and gives tone to the writer’s style. 
We must not expect anything but 
narrow views and microscopic shades of 
sentiment from the analyst. His business 
is not with large questions or broad an- 
swers. He uses a needle-point, and looks 
for infinitesimal particles of truth lost in a 
huge matrix of uninteresting mud. Ile is 
enamored of Balzac. His style is whipped 
sillabub, and his thoughts cut as swittly 
and smoothly as scalpel-; but, after all, is 
there not a hint of the jig-saw and of 
sand-paper in his finished work? When 
one has looked it all over one feels like 
suggesting, with a sigh of escape, that the 
plain lumber was quite as interesting and 
less tiresome before the scroll-work was 
cut! It is nothing but common wood at 
best, und all this filigree Inbor has done 
nothing for the betterment of the vulgar 
texture. But analyzing the analyst is well 
worth while, if but for the kuowledge one 
gains of how genius can make even filth 
phosphorescent and attractive to the casual 
eyc, M. Zola can afford to be complaceut 
under criticism if he has succeeded in giv- 
ing his turn to fiction literature in France 
and America as well. The main difference 
between the French analyst and the Amer- 
ican is that the Frenchman dissects obsceni- 
ty, whilst the American analyzes mere vul- 
garity. Their styles differ mainly in those 
points most affected by the opposite trend 
of the two languages. 


It is curious to note how the style of 
verse-writing has changed in America since 
Bryant’s and Longfellow’s earlier years. 
There is something innocently boyish and 
self-confident in the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” that 
makes one relish it all the more when one 
remembers that simplicity and enthusiasm 
are no longer a part of life; that is, if we 
measure life by the way in which contem- 
porary art chiefly depicts it; and Bryant’s 
‘* Water-fowl” and ‘‘ Thanatopsis” breathe 
of a spiritual rectitude and a moral balance 
of sentiment very hard to discover in much 
of the poetry of to-day. The style of art for 
art’s sake has had much to do with taboo- 
ing sentiment, as well as moral raison @etre, 
from our verse. Much is said about pas- 
sion being the soul of poetry; but it is easy 
to mistake rant, or even rot, for passion. 
The evils of life do not originate in the pas- 
sions of men, but are generated in de- 
hauched and depraved nerve centers by 
such false stimulants as the so-called poems 
of passion. The divine purity of love, and 
the noble aspirations of a granil moral 
nature, may well shrink from that style 
of art which exalts lust and apotheosizes 
license. For my part I would rather listen 
to the tinkling of a sheep-bell in a wooded 
pasture in Spring-time than to all the songs 
of the fleshly bards. True passion is the 
bond of noble lives and the mainspring of 
enlightened ambitions, and the poetry of 
passion should be the poetry of exalted 
purity. Style sbould, as in Emerson’s 
writings, catch something of this purity, 
and hold it in solution, even, if need be, at 
the sacrifice of rhyme, meter or artistic 
phrasing. I do not believe that such a 
sacrifice is ever necessary, however; for, 
whatever cannot be put into perfect verse 
would be better expressed in prose, if we 
except afew of Emerson’s strangely fascinat- 
ing discords, The fatal mistake of many 
clever writers lies ip their belief that style is 
not affected by the subject matter, or by the 
author’s sincerity or insincerity; but shades 


of menting will appear between the words, 





ca ——= 
and a suggestive force will gather itself jp 
the sentences of virile genius, giving to the 
style that charm which no amount of artis. 
tic labor may coax into the prose or verge 
of clever talent. He is an exceptionally 
dull man who cannot learn to write a ve 

polished essay, or bit of pleasing verge. 
but he is a genius who ever can give to the 
world one somg worthy of living through 
the ages, or one essay illumined with that 





under-flush which forever keeps it young, “ 


and sweet. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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MEDIZVAL MORALS. 


III. 








BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





MEDIZVAL CHARITY.* 





From the cruelties of superstition and 
bigotry we gladly turn to the queen of 
Christian graces, that ‘‘ most excellent gift 
of charity,” which never ceased to be exer. 
cised wherever the story of Christ’s love for 
sinners was told and his golden rule re. 
peated. It is ‘‘a bond of perfectness” that 
binds together all ages and sections of 
Christendom. It comforted the Roman 
Empire in its houry age and agouies of 
death, and it tamed the ferocity of the 
barbarian invaders. It is impossible to over. 
estimate the moral effect of the teaching 
and example of Christ, and of Si. Paul's 
seraphic praise of charity upon the develop. 
ment of this cardinal virtue in al) ages and 
countries. We bow with reverence before 
the truly apostolic succession of those mis. 
sionaries, bishops, monks, nuns, kings, no- 
bles, and plain men and women, rich and 
poor, known and unknown, who, from grati- 
tude to Christ and pure love to their fellow. 
men, sacrificed home, health, wealth, life it. 
self,to humanize and Christianize savages, to 
feed the hungry, to give driuk to the thirs- 
ty, to entertain the stranger, to clothe the 
naked, to visit the sick, to call on the pris- 
oner, to comfort the dying. We admire 
and honor also those exceptional suints, 
who, in literal fulfillment or misunderstand- 
ing of the Saviour’s advice to the rich 
youth, and in imitation of the first disciples 
at Jerusalem, sold all their possessions, and 
gave them to the poor, that they might be- 
come perfect. The admiration is indeed 
diminished, but not destroyed, if in many 
cases a large measure of refined selfishness 
was mixed with self denial, and when the 
riches of Heaven were the sole or chief in- 
ducement for choosing voluntary poverty 
on earth. 

The supreme duty of Christian charity 
was inculcated by all faithful pastors and 
teachers of the Gospel from the beginning. 
In the Apostolic and Ante-Nicene ages it 
was exercised by regular contributions on 
the Lord’s Day, and especially at the Com- 
munion and the Agape connected with it. 
Every congregation was a charitable soci- 
ety, and took care of its widows and or- 
phans, of strangers and prisoners, and sent 
help to distant congregations in need. 

After Constantine, when the masses of 
the people flocked into the Church, charity 
assumed an institutional form, and _ built 
hospitals and houses of refuge for the 
strangers, the poor, the sick, the aged, the 
orphans. They appear first in the East, 
but soon afterward also in the West. Fabi- 
ola founded a hospital in Rome, Pam- 
machius one in the Portus Romanus, Pau- 
linus one in Nola. At the time of Gregory 
I, there were several hospitals in Rome. 
He mentions also hospitals in Naples, 
Sicily and Sardinia. These institutions 
were necessary in the greatly enlarged 
sphere of the Church, and the inerease of 
poverty, distress, and disaster which at last 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire. They 
may, in many cases, have served purposes 
of ostentation, superseded or excused wt 
vate charity, encouraged idleness, and in- 
creased rather than diminished pauperism- 
But these were abuses to which the best hu- 
man institutions are subject. : 

Private charity continued to be exercised 

ge ll 





* On this subject Dr. Ublhorn has just published an 
interesting book under the title; “Die Christliche 
Liebesthdtigkeit im Mittelalter,” Stuttgart, 1884. This 
{s a continuation to his former work, “ Cnristisn 
Charity in the Ancient Church,” 1881, which " 
translated in England and republished by Scribo “ 
Sona, 1888, The author will probably complete the 
serjea by 4 volume on “ Christian Charity in Modern 
Times,” . . 
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in proportion to the degree of vitality in 
the Church. The great fathers and bishops 
of the fourth and fifth centuries set an illus- 
trious example of plain living and high 
thinking, of self-denial and liberality, and 
were never weary in their sermons and 
writings of enjoining the duty of charity. 
St. Basil himself superintended his extensive 
hospital at Cesarea, and did not shrink 
from contact with lepers. St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen exhorted the brethren ‘‘to be a 
vod to the unfortunate by imitating the 
mercy of God”; for there is ‘*nothing so 
divine as beneficence.” St. Chrysostom 
founded several hospitals in Constantinople, 
incessantly appealed to the rich in behalf 
of the poor, and directed the boundless 
charities of the noble widow, Olympias. 
St. Ambrose, at once a proud Roman and 
an humble Christian, comforted the pau- 
pers in Milan, while he rebuked an emperor 
tor his cruelty. Paulinus, of Nola, lived 
in a small house with his wife, Theresia, and 
used his princely wealth for the building of 
a monastery, the relief of the needy, the 
ransoming of prisoners; and, when his 
means were exhausted, he exchanged him- 
self with the son of a widow, to be carried 
away into Africa. The great Augustin de- 
clined to accept as a present a better coat 
than he might give in turn to a brother in 
necd. St. Jerome founded a hospice in 
Bethlehem from the proceeds of his prop- 
erty, and induced Roman ladies of proud 
ancestry to sell their jewels, silk dresses, 
and palaces for the poor, and to exchange 
a life of luxurious ease for a life of ascetic 
self-denial. Those examples shone like 
brilliant stars through the darkness of the 
middle ages. 

But the same fathers, it must be added, 
handed to the middle ages also the disturb- 
ing doctrine of the meritorious nature and 
atoning efficacy of charity, as ‘‘ covering a 
multitude of sins,” and its influence even 
upon the dead in purgatory. These errors 
greatly stimulated and largely vitiated that 
virtue, and do it to this day. 


The Latin word caritas, which originally 
denotes dearness or costliness (from carus, 
dear), then esteem, affection, assumed in 
the Church the more significant meaning of 
benevolence and beneficence, or love in 
active exercise, especially to the poor and 
suffering among our fellow-men. The sen- 
timent and the deed must not be separated ; 
and the gift of the hand derives its value 
from the love of the heart. Though the 
gifts are unequal, the benevolent love 
should be the same, and the widow’s mite 
is as much blessed by God as the princely 
donation of the rich. Ambrose compares 
benevolence in the intercourse of men with 
men to the sun in its relation to the earth. 
‘Let the gifts of the wealthy,” says an- 
other father, ‘*be more abundant; but let 
not the poor be behind him in love.” Very 
often, however, charity was contracted 
into mere almsgiving. Praying, fasting, 
and almsgiving were regarded (as also 
among the Jews and tiic Mohammedans) 
as the chief works of piety; the last was 
put highest. For the sake of charity it is 
right to break the fast or to interrupt de- 
votion. 

Pope Gregory the Great best represents 
the mediwval charity, with its ascetic self- 
denial, its pious superstitions and utilita- 
rian ingredients. He lived in that miser- 
able transition period when the old Roman 
Civilization was crumbling to pieces and 
the new civilization was not yet built up on 
its ruins. ‘‘We see nothing but sorrow,” 
he says. ‘‘ We hear nothing but complaints. 
Ah, Rome! once the mistress of the world, 
where is the senate? Where the people? 
The buildings are in ruins, the walls are 
falling. Everywhere the sword! Every- 
where death! I am weary of life.” But 
charity remained as an angel of comfort. 
It could not prevent the general collapse, 
but it dried the tears and soothed the sor- 
rows of individuals. Gregory was a 
father to the poor. He distributed every 
month cartloads of corn, oil, wine and 
meat among them. What the Roman Em- 
perors did from policy, to keep down insur- 
rection, this pope did from love to Christ 
and the poor. He felt personally guilty 
when a man died of starvation in Rome. 
He set careful and conscientious men over 
the Roman hospitals, and reguired them to 
submit regular accounts of the management 

pf thefunds, He furnished the means for 





the founding of a Xenodochium in Jerusa- 
lem. He was the chief promoter of the 
custom of dividing the income of the 
Church into four equal parts—one for the 
bishop, one for the rest of the clergy, one 
for the Church buildings, one for the poor. 
At the same time he was a strong believer 
in the meritorious efficacy of almsgiving 
for the living and the dead. He popular- 
ized Augustin’s notion of purgatory, sup- 
ported it by monkish fables, and intro- 
duced masses for the departed (with the so- 
called thirties—i.e., thirty days after 
death). He held that God remits the guilt 
and eternal punishment, but not the tem- 
poral punishment of sin, which must be 
atoned for in this life, or in purgatory; 
thus he explained the passage about the 
fire (I Cor, iii, 11) which consumes wood, 
hay and stubble, @.e., light and trifling 
sins such as useless talk, immoderate 
laughter, mismanagement of property. 
Hence the more alms the better, both for 
our own salvation and for the relief of our 
departed relatives and friends. Almsgiving 
is the wing of repentance, and helps to- 
ward Heaven. This idea ruled supreme 
during the middle ages. 


Among the barbarians in the West chari- 
table institutions were introduced by mis- 
sionaries in connection with convents, 
which were expected to exercise hospital- 
ity to strangers and give help to the poor, 
The Irish missionaries cared for the bodies 
as well as for the souls of the heathen to 
whom they preached the Gospel, and 
founded ‘ Hospitalia Scotorum.” The 
Council of Orleans, 549, shows acquaint- 
ance with Xenodochia in the towns. There 
was a large one at Lyons. Chrodegang 
of Metz and Alcuin exhort the bishop to 
found institutions of charity, or at least to 
keep a guest-room for the care of the sick 
and the stranger. A Synod at Aix, in 815, 
ordered that an infirmary should be built 
near the church and in every convent. 
The Capitularies of Charlemagne extend 
to charitable institutions the same privi- 
leges as to churches and monasteries, and 
order that ‘‘ strangers, pilgrims, and pau- 
pers” be duly entertained according to the 
canons. 

The hospitals were under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the bishop, or a superin- 
tendent appointed by him. They were 
usually dedicated to the Holy Spirit, who 
was represented in the form of a dove in 
some conspicuous place of the building. 
They received donations and legacies, and 
were made the trustees of landed estates. 
The Church of the middle ages was the 
largest property-holder; but her very 
wealth and prosperity became a source of 
temptation and corruption, which in the 
course of time loudly called for reforma- 
tion. 

After we have made all reasonable de- 
duction for a large amount of selfish chari- 
ty, which looked to the donor rather than 
the recipient, and for an injudicious pro- 
fusion of alms, which encouraged pauper- 
ism instead of enabling the poor to help 
themselves by honest work, we still have 
left one of the noblest chapters in the his- 
tory of morals, to which no other religion 
can furnish a parallel. For the regular 
gratuitous distribution of grain to the poor 
heathen of Rome, who, under Augustus, 
rose to 200,000, and under the Antonines to 
500,000, was made from the public treas- 
ury, and dictated by selfish motives of 
state policy; it called forth no gratitude; 
it failed of its object, and proved, together 
with slavery and the gladiatorial shows for 
the amusement of the people, one of the 
chief demoralizing influences of the Em- 
pire. 

Finally, we must not forget that the his- 
tory of true Christian charity remains to a 
large degree unwritten. Its power is in- 
deed felt everywhere and every day; but it 
loves to do its work silently, without a 
thought of merit or reward. It follows hu- 
man misery into all its lonely griefs, with 
personal sympathy as well as material aid, 
and finds its own happiness in promoting 
the happiness of others. There is luxury in 
doing good for its own sake. ‘‘ When thou 
doest alms,” says the Lord, *‘ let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, that 
thine alms may be in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall reward 
thee,” 
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BY H. NORMAN GARDINER. 


Bryonp a small circle of philosophical 
students, few, perhaps, are aware, and 
fewer still take interest in the fact that 
Thursday, the 12th of March, was the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Berkeley, the philosopher and once 
famous Bishop of Cloyne. Yet Bishop 
Berkeley is surely worthy of being both re- 
membered and honored; and America has 
special reasons for honoring his memory. 
The only one of the great thinkers eminent 
in the history of philosophy, whose rela- 
tions with this country have been in any 
way intimate, Berkeley spent here three 
of the most important years of his life, and 
contributed not a little, both personally and 
by his wntings, in stimulating thought and 
promoting religion and culture among the 
rising men and institutions of New England. 
Yale College particularly is indebted to his 
influence. His first American disciple was 
Samuel Johnson, afterward first president 
of Columbia, but, at the time of Berkeley's 
visit, tutor in Yale; and it is interesting to 
note that, among all the philosopher's 
somewhat extensive correspondence, the 
only letters relating to philosophical topics 
are addressed to his American friend at 
New Haven. Among Johnson's pupils at 
Yale was Jonathan Edwards, probably the 
most highly gifted metaphysical intellect 
which America has yet produced. At the 
time that Berkeley was writing ‘ Alci- 
phron,” on the rocky sea-girt cove at New- 
port, Edwards was preaching at Northamp- 
ton. Thetwo probably never met, nor is 
it certain to what extent the latter, whether 
through Johnson or through personal ac- 
quaintance with the ‘‘ Principles,” may 
have been indebted to Berkeley for his 
philosophy; the fact, however, remains, 
though not, perhaps, generally known, that 
the earlier writings of the great theologian 
are full of earnest advocacy of the Berke- 
leian doctrine, which found nowhere a 
more able defender. On leaving Rhode 
Island, Berkeley bequeathed to Yale College 
the ninety-six acres of his farm at White- 
hall, as the foundation for the Greek and 
Latin scholarships and other premiums, 
which still bear his name; and 
that these have not been altogeth- 
er useless may be inferred from the 
long list of the beneficiaries, which includes 
men like Wheelock, who founded the In- 
dian School from which grew Dartmouth 
College; Brainerd, the missionary; and 
that eminent defender of orthodoxy in Yale 
College, President Dwight, who was him- 
self sv thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Berkeley’s reasoning that, in his edition of 
the ‘‘ Alciphron,” published in 1803, he de- 
clared it a simply uranswerable argument 
against Infidelity. And then, in 1788, 
Berkeley added to his previous gifts what, 
at that time, must have been particularly 
acceptable, about one thousand volumes 
for the college library. Harvard College 
was also the recipient of a similar, though 
smaller, collection, which was, however, 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1794. 
Trinity Church, at Newport, received from 
him its organ, and he would have made a 
like present to the church in Berkeley, 
Mass., had not the puritanical inhabitants 
unanimously rejected it as an invention of 
the Devil to entrap men’s souls. 

The story of Berkeley’s visit to this coun- 
try reads like aromance. He is led hither 
by motives of the purest goodness. His 
project to found a college in the Bermudas 
for ‘* Converting the Savage Americans to 
Christianity ” occupied him incessantly for 
years. At last, having obtained a charter 
from the King, and the promise of a grant 
of £20,000 from Parliament, he turns his 
back upon the brilliant London society, by 
which he is idolized, and the certain pros- 
pect of the highest preferment in the 
Church, to devote himself, the most dis- 
tinguished philosopher of the time, to the 
cause of Christian education among the 
Indians! There is a quaint picturesque- 
ness in the narrative which describes his 
landing at Newport that well accords with 
the whole romantic episode. The vain en- 
deavor to firid the Bermudas; the surprise 
at discovering that the “unknown land, 
which the ship has accidentally come upon, 
and which the party had supposed to be 





inhabited by savages, was within a short 

distance of their destination in Rhode ls- 

land; the hospitality of the inhabitants who, 

learning at church of the Dean’s arrival, go 

down in a body to give the strangers wel- 
come—all this, so vividly pictured before us, 

forms the most appropriate beginning pos- 

sible to this interesting chapter in Berkeley’s 

history, and contains three of its most 

characteristic features—generous human 

sympathy, romantic surprises, and, finally, 

unlooked-for disappointment. The Bermu- 

da scheme was a failure. The promised 

grant of money never came. Berkeley 

waited for three years, and then returned 

to England. These three years of retire- 
ment, however, had not been spent in vain. 

They had given to Berkeley himself an 
entirely new experience; they had afforded 
him a much needed opportunity for study; 
they had enabled him to exert a beneficent 
influence upon the youthful institutions of 
learning in America, and they resulted in 
the production of a philosophical work, 
which, if adding nothing very new to the 
system, presented it in fresher light, and is 
the most perfect in form of any of Berke- 
ley’s writings. His philosophy seems to 
have been a sort of fragrant flowei, which 
had its roots in his benevolence. ‘Al- 
ciphron” grew out of the missionary enter- 
prise to the Bermudas, just as, later, 
‘*Siris” grew out of the practical work at 
Cloyne among the people infected with the 
plague, and the enthusiasm over the me- 
dicina] virtues of tar-water. 


Berkeley has suffered much at the hands 
of his critics from a repeated and perverse 
misunderstanding. He has been, almost 
without exception, supposed to teach that 
the material world does not exist. What 
could be more absurd? Others said, what 
could be more atheistical! ‘I kick my 
foot against a stone and it hurts; that’s my 
answer to Berkeley,” said the English Dr. 
Johnson, with characteristic blunt and 
blind common-sense. Equally blunt and 
blind was the common-sense of the Scotch 
philosopher, Reid, who thought it a suf- 
ficient objection to point out that, although 
yon precipice might be only an “idea” to 
Berkeley, yet if he tumbled down this 
“idea” and the “idea” of his neck got 
broken, the result, philosophy notwith- 
standing, would undoubtedly be real death. 
Thestory of Swift's keeping the philosopher 
standing in the rain, because, the door be. 
ing only an idea, he could as easily pass 
through it shut as open, relieves the gen- 
eral monotony of the caricature by its 
humor, but otherwise expresses the com- 
mon opinion. Such gross misunderstanding 
is, perhaps, to be accounted for in. the case 
of Berkeley’s contemporaries by the enor- 
mous revolution in the conception of mat- 
ter which he introduced; but, in our time, 
after nearly two centuries of idealistic 
philosophy, it is simply unpardonable per- 
versity. The material world exists, of 
course, and Berkeley never dreamed of 
denying it; but the question was, How does 
it exist? Does it exist as a blind, inert, 
senseless thing initself, wholly independent 
of our mode of perceiving it, or does it 
exist as we perceive it? If we reflect, said 
Berkeley, upon what we really mean when 
we speak of the material universe, we shall 
see that we mean nothing but what enters 
into our experience, nothing but the ob- 
jects of our perceptiofi. The material world 
is throughout empirical, phenomenal. Its 
esse is its percipi. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the matter, and this seemed to 
Berkeley so pertectly self-evident, so thor- 
oughly the expression of common-sense, that 
it was a constant suprise to him that other 
men were not able tosee it in the same light. 

The world is my presentation, he would 
have said, had he lived in more modern 
times; as it was, he used the language of 
the day in declaring that material objects 
were only ‘‘ideas.” Matter, then, is phe- 
nomenal; as such, dependent on percipi- 
ent mind; void, therefore, of any real 
power in itself either to create itself or 
to produce the changes observed to occur 
in it; not, however, the product of my 
own will; hence, since: will alone is active, 
the product of a Supreme Will, a govern- 
ing Universal Mind, who displays his intel- 
ligence in the ordered unity and succession 
of these mental~material images, hoth in my- 
self and in other finite human spirits, and 
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lished order of what would otherwise be 
merely disconnected impressions is the es- 
sential basis for all our well-being—such 
are the main thoughts as they follow one 
another in the Berkeleian philosophy when 
viewed as a whole. Nothing could be 
simpler; nor would it be easy to find many 
systems, which are, on ‘the whole, more 
satisfactory. 

To one who understands the history of 
philosophy, there can be, of course, no 
talk of a ‘‘ return” to Berkeley, in the sense 
in which many are now speaking of a 
return to Kant. The defects in Berkeley’s 
theory of cognition are too obvious to need 
pointing out bere; history has itself pointed 
them out in the merciless skepticism of 
Hume and the deeper analysis of Kant. 
Nevertheless, the writings of the good 
Bishop of Cloyne are still well worth study- 
ing, not only as a powerful stimulus to 
thought, but also as showing how clear and 
genial speculation may be united with the 
deepest reverence, and as a corrective to 
that ultra-realism which, reversing 
Berkeley, teaches with the absolute con- 
fidence of skepticism that percipient mind 
is dependent upon dead and senseless 
matter, without ever making clear either to 
itself or to anybody else that any such 
matter anywhere exists. The ‘‘ Selections 
from Berkeley,” edited by Professor Fraser, 
of Edinburgh, is a better introduction to 
Metaphysics than two-thirds of the text- 
books at present used in our colleges. If 
Berkeley were studied historically, as an 
introduction first to Hume and then to 
Kant, American students would be inestim- 
ably the gainers, and philosophy might re- 
ceive among us a new impulse. 


NoRTHAMPTON, Mass, 
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Tue sounds of the inauguration brass 
bands have died away, and the city is by 
turns laughing over the pranks of some of 
its visitors and wondering who will keep 
his place in the departments and who will 
lose it. A colored janitor in one of the 
public buildings was oddly cold in manner, 
and slow about taking in the name of a 
gentleman who came up to him in the hall. 
The gentleman had the confident, easy air 
of one who knows his man, and said: 

‘* Just take in my name to the Secretary ; 
will you?” 

‘“*'Yu-as sah; will you please give me 
your name”? 

‘“Why, Sambo, you know me _ well 
enough,” said the gentleman, with some as- 
tonishment. 

Sambo cast a covert glance around. 
There were a great many people strolling 
about in the hall—some of them quite near 
him, some of them even appearing to be 
watching the colloquy. 

‘“Scuse me, sah; don’t ‘cognize youah 
face. De new Secretary have not come. 
But if you'll gib me your card, sah, I'll 
take it to de ole Secretary.” 

In amazement, the gentleman said: ‘I 
know the new Secretary has not been con- 
firmed yet, as well as you. What's the use 
of my card to the old Secretary. Mention 
my name, and he'll know who 'tis.” 

The African was firm but polite. ‘I 
don't ’cognize faces in dis bad light. If de 
gen’leman will give” 

“Well, well! There it is!” said the gentle- 
man, pushing itinto his hand, impatiently. 
‘* What has come over you to-day 1 can’t 
imagine. Go along with it.” 

** Certainly, certainly, sah.” 

He vanished, reappeared, and conducted 
the gentleman into the presence of the 
Secretary. Half an hour after the gentle- 
man came out into the then vacant corridcr, 
and the janitor intercepted him, hurriedly 
pouring forth volumes of apologies. 

*Scuse me, scuse me, Mr. —-. [| 
knowed you well enough all ’etime; but I’s 
in office and has a family, and forty dollars 
a month just gits us to a level. I bas 
children, and a man’s boun’ to fin’ bread 
fordem. You'll scuse me, I’m shuah. But 
I aint knowin’ ’Publicans as much as I was. 
I’m a ’Publican myself, and so’s all of us. 
If I’s shovin’ in the other ticket, I’se a 
’Publican, and so’s every black man in his 
heart. But a family man—forty dollars— 
bread!” and his voice died away in the 
distance as the gentleman left him behind, 





and went on moralizing upon the way a 
change of administration can produce a 
change of manner, if not of heart. 

Mr. Alfred Prentice, a brother of George 
D. Prentice, the poet-editor of the Courier 
Journal in 1850, is in one of the Govern- 
ment departments here. I saw him come 
into the parlor of a senator, a day or two 
ago, an old figure, white-haired, with a 
healthy, wholesome face, but refined look- 
ing and with a more noticeable sound of 
age in the tones of his voice than one often 
hears. He has been at one desk in his de- 
partment for years, and has grown to the 
service, loves its routine, and depends upon 
it for his daily bread. But he felt bimself 
at the mercy of the winds that blow as soon 
“a8 an Opposition administration came in, 
The senator could only say, in as reassuring 
a tone as he could muster, that he did not 
believe any one would disturb him, he did 
not think they would, he hoped nobody 
would, and the old man had to go away 
with what consolation he could get from 
that, the pitying eyes of the senator and 
of his wife following him as he went out. 

Two or three soldiers, out for a stroll 
after the parade, met an eye-glassed young 
fellow, with slender limbs, an exquisite silk 
hat and neck-tie, and a general air of hav- 
ing recently emerged from a band-box; in 
short, the kind of person one would call at 
sight a “dude.” The soldiers let him go 
by, and then turned after a few steps, as if 
the spectacle had been too much for them, 
and with a wild ‘* Hi, hi, hi! Catch him!” 
gave chase. The terrified litthke man ran, 
regardless of his tight clothes and his extra 
polished boots; the dust flew, and the dogs 
barked, and spectators shouted. Unable 
to keep up the pace at which he had 
started, the dude finally dashed into a drug 
store, and disappeared from sight in a 
cloud of powders and pills, shaken from 
their deposit by his mad rusk behind the 
counter, and the soldiers paused on the 
steps, laughing with the greatest delight. 
The whole proceeding had such an air of 
boy mischief, and nothing worse, that the 
on-lookers could not help joining in the 
laugh, and a by-stander said: ‘“‘ What did 
you do that for?” 

One of the soldiers, still red with laughing, 
laid his hand on the gentleman's arm: ‘I 
thought it had got away from somewhere, 
and so I chased it”; and the crowd roared 
with the good-nature peculiar to an Ameri- 
can crowd, and a policeman, who had 
strolled up with an eye to business, went 
off round the corner. 

The Democratic world is awaiting (with 
less and less hope) immediate action from 
the President in the way of removals and 
appointments. At present the removals 
seém to be only those that would take place 
with any new administration. The secre- 
taries of the different departments always 
desire some friend as Assistant Secretary, 
and often it is one who is new to the ser- 
vice. But the third assistant, and frequently 
the second ursistant, if he is a valuable 
man, remains year after year. Adminis- 
tratious—-such mere creatures of the hour 
as Presidents—come and yo, but he stays 
on, forever. Mr. Hunter, second assistant 
in the State Department, has held the posi- 
tion fifty years. Mr. Marr, chief clerk in 
the Post Office Department, has also been 
in that position more than forty years. 
The senatorial half of Congress remains on 
duty to confirm the nominations of the 
President. Mr. Riddleberger apparently 
did uot understand that this was the object 
of the session, and made himself conspicu- 
ous by appearing as the one objector to the 
nominations for the cabinet. If there is 
one thing more than another permitted toa 
President, it is freedom in appointing his 
cabinet. They are to be his friends and ad- 
visers for four years, and he is allowed 
more latitude in that than in almost any- 
thing else. Civil Service Reform does not 
begin there; and why Mr. Riddleberger 
should be the solitary man to oppose an 
otherwise consenting Senate, nobody 
knows. It had the effect of making the 
work go over one day, and that was all; 
and on the next, Mr. Riddleberger’s voice 
was not heard when the Senate went into 
executive session. 

Mr. Hendricks, who presides over the 
Senate now, has a thin voice, and nut so 
much “‘ presence” as would be necessary 
in a larger or more stormy body of men, 

















like the House of Representatives. He 
will probably never see twenty men all 
leaping to their feet, and trying to catch 
his eye at once, and have to decide, in the 
twinkling of an eye, which is the one enti- 
tled to the floor. The proceedings in the 
Senate are much graver and more serene. 

Some of Mr. Hendricks’s friends pre- 
sented him with a handsome gavel a few 
days before he came to Washington; but 
he could only take it to the Senate and lay 
it on the desk beside him; for it is well un, 
derstood that both the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence would go to 
the dogs if he did not rule with the same 
little old ‘nubbin” of ivory—a little 
cube, not three inches long—which has 
done duty in the Senate for so many years 
that the memory of man showeth not when 
it was first adopted. And speaking of this 
little tool reminds me of what I have heard 
of Mr. Wheeler while he was Speaker of 
the House (before he became Vice-Presi- 
dent). He was an admirable presiding 
officer, cool, quick, even-tempered, and 
always held the House well in hand. When 
there was too much noise, he would bring 
down his hammer with great force two or 
three times, so that it called the attention 
of every one, and announce his deter- 
mination to preserve order. Then he would 
strike again, again, again, at regulur at in- 
tervals, like the ‘‘ knolling of a bell.” The 
noise would begin to die down at the 
second blow, and as it lessened the taps 
became less heavy, though still recurring 
at measured intervals. It always had the 
desired effect. In five minutes the House 
would be quiet as a district school after the 
teacher has rung the nine-o’clock bell. 

Socially, the new administration is re- 
garded with a semi-critical eye, just as 
any new comer would be, of whatever 
political shade. Miss Cleveland has called 
her receptions informal, and that may be 
the reason why she has selected the East 
Room to receive in, and the red, blue and 
green parlors and the conservatory have 
been closed. 


On Saturday, people who came in car- 
riages were not allowed to drive under 
the great portico to alight, but were 
obliged to get out at the gate and fall 
into line. This line was carefully main- 
tained by policemen, and the whole pro- 
cession was marched through the hall into 
the East Room, past the receiving party 
(who were reinforced by a line of sofas and 
chairs at their backs, the whole length of 
the room), and, after receiving a clasp of 
the hand from Miss Cleveland and the 
ladics next her, filed on and out of the 
window, which was arranged with steps 
and a broad walk, to the pavement outside. 
Tt was so very informal that it was a little 
cheerless and uncomfortable. Strict at- 
tention to business was maintaired by the 
policemen; there was no dawdling any- 
where to look at the ceilings of Tiffany or 
the portraits of the Presidents. 

Miss Cleveland wears her curling brown 
hair cut short, has a slight figure, and while 
she has never been a ‘‘ society woman” in 
any seuse of the term, intends te do her duty 
fully inthe position to which she is called. 
She is a student, and would prefer, if she 
could, to spend time and money on books 
instead of receptions and the dress which 
her position necessitates. She will proba- 
bly be able to converse with the new minis- 
ter from Germany in his own language. 
Some one has said of Washington society : 
‘*When you talk about the men there, you 
say what they are, and what they have 
done. When you talk about the women 
you immediately begin to describe what 
they wear.” 

Perhaps there will be less of this now 
that Miss Cleveland is at the White 
House. 

It seems to be a little hard for new- 
comers to learn Washington etiquette, and 
some of the new cabinet ladies have made 
the mistake of sending cards to the families 
uf the Justices of the Supreme Court, in- 
stead of calling in person. The rule is that 
every one calls upon the Supreme Court 
first. There is only one exception to this— 
the wife of the President, or the lady who 
takes that place. She makes absolutely no 
calls. 

The difficulty for the ladies of the cabi- 
net will be that ‘‘calling by card” is re- 
turned by card, and they will be no nearer 





an acquaintance than they were when they 
first came. 

I have heard ladies say: ‘ It seemed very 
brazen to make the first calls, when [ 
came here, and I could not do it the first 
year. The consequences were I was very 
much ‘left out.’ Then I found it really 
was the way, and everybody did it; so the 
second year [ made the round of calls, and 
then I had a very pleasant time, and became 
acquainted.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

PES ee ee 


PERIODICAL FASTING. 
BY THE REV. J. 0. BARROWS. 


CoNCERNING the propriety of abstaining 
from food, as a religious observance, there 
is room for some uifference of opinion. 
While in the Holy Scriptures fasting is 
brought before us preceptively, as well as 
in the example of those whose faith we are 
to follow, at the same time, no such positive 
and generally applicable injunctions as 
would serve to bind it upon the consciences 
of all men in all circumstances are any- 
where found. With all the complicated 
ceremonialism of the old covenant, it still 
required but one day of fasting in the 
whole year. If at last there came to be 
many such days, their origin is found in 
the exigencies of the times. When Jesus 
was asked why his disciples did not fast, 
he replied that there would be no propriety 
in their doing so then; yet he intimated 
that there are times when such a formal 
‘‘afflicting of the soul” is eminently proper. 
He fasted. His apostles fasted. We con- 
clude, therefore, that to abstain from all 
pleasant food, or even from food altogether, 
for a season, may be a good thing, when- 
ever such a course becomes the natural out- 
ward expression of the soul’s unseen life 
within. The reason for this appears in the 
necessity that the spirit subdue and control 
the body for the attainment of the highest 
spiritual ends. 

But c¢an stated, or periodical, — fast- 
ing ever be a proper thing? It can for 
the individual, provided he may be able to 
determine beforehand what will be his 
needs and circumstances at some definite 
time in the future; and also that these, or 
similar circumstances will repeat them- 
selves periodically. In the same manner, 
it can be for churches and communities, 
whenever they are endowed with like fore- 
sight. 

But, without attempting to argue this 
question from general principles, let us turn 
the light of history upon the practice of 
observing regularly recurring seasons of 
fasting. What has been the result? There 
has been one of two results. Either the at- 
tempt has come to be a part of a dead 
formalism, which is ignorantly accepted in 
the place of real piety, or else, while dis- 
regarded by the many, it furnishes an 
occasion for a holiday to those who are 
glad to get rid of work for such a purpose, 
For the former of these results, we have 
only to turn to the Eastern Churches, as 
they have long existed, and as they are to- 
duy, to say nothing of very many of those 
Christians who acknowledge the supremacy 
of Rome. In no Church, perhaps, has the 
idea of attaining to purity by means of 
stated, oft-repeated, and long-continued 
fasts, been carried out to its fullest extent 
more perfectly than in the Greek; and 
nowhere do we find a more lamentable want 
of true piety. For the latter of these two 
results, we are not obliged, if we live in 
some parts of America, to go very far to 
find most abundant illustration. Would it 
then appear that a definitely fixed system 
of periodical fasting is in accordance with 
the true philosophy of spiritual growth? 

And now let us be honest with ourselves. 
Except for the custom, so long established, 
and which is regarded by a few almost as 
if, in the nature of things, unchangeable, 
and which no one, for political or other 
reasons, seems to wish to take the initia- 
tive in disregarding, how many would be 
found to approve of the annual fasts ap- 
pointed by the governors of our states dur- 
ing these years past? A governor issues % 


proclamation for a day of fasting; he calls 
upon the ministers of the Gospel to assem- 
ble with their people to pray; and, while 
they are doing this, he himself, with his 
body of legislators, goes off dn a pleasure 
excursion. This very act may, indeed, 
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show the propriety of fasting; but should 
not the conception of the thing be some- 
what changed? Shquld it not be a reality 
and not a sham, a fact and not a farce? If 
we could get an audible divine response to 
the prayers of sucha commonweaith, would 
it not be, ‘‘Is this the fast that I have 
chosen?” 

The duty of individuals to observe a state 
fast, when it has once been appointed, is 
altogether disconnected with the question 
of propriety in making the appointment. 


ATKINSON, N. H. 
Ne ae 


SHALL WE LOCK THE GATES OF 
LIFE AGAINST INFERIORITY. 


BY PRES. DAVID H. WHEELER, LL.D. 


Mr. Lowers has recently explained 
democracy to the Englishman *‘ in chariots,” 
and Prof. Goldwin Smith has served 
notice on the British statesman that a real 
constitution must be forthcoming ‘‘ with- 
out much delay.” A short time ago M. 
Renan was discoursing about the hope 
which science holds out that it will tame 
avd control the democracy. We really 
have three candidates in the field for ‘* the 
government of the future.” One is that of 
the politically wise, another that of the 
people, and the third that of science. The 
third candidate, like all third parties, hopes 
that both sides will compromise on him. 
It may be worth while to consider one of 
the claims of a scientific party. Plato 
thought that government should select fit 
persons to become fathers and mothers. 
Herbert Spencer, whom no one has sus- 
pected of Platonism, recently revived—if it 
needed reviving—the Platonic notion of 
breeding noble men by selection. He thinks 
that those persons should be forbidden to 
marry who show marked inferiority of 
body or mind. If the dream of M. Renan 
is realized, and we elect the science candi- 
date, we shall, of course, expect the Renan 
theory of the power cf such a government 
to be shown. by the speedy and effectual 
regulation of marriage in such a way as to 
prevent the further increase of the weak 
and the stupid. 

In other words, if the scientist comes 
into power, he will abate the democracy 
by regulating marriage. He will forbid 
the intellectually and physically weak to 
procreate more weakness. Nor need he 
stop here. If by any chance the weak and 
useless should get born, science, intent 
upon making the best possible race, will 
play Herod among the babies. In short, 
the gates of life are, in that golden time 
when science rules, to be locked against 
marked inferiority. To many minds this 
theory of the purification and exaltation of 
a race by selection has an attraction. Such 
minds shrink from infanticide, but they 
would like to see the doors of life closed, 
as far as they can be closed without crime, 
against inferiority in body and in mind. 
In some quarters the notion is entertained 
that as science advances society will take 
marriage in hand and elevate our physical 
and mental standard by a judicious selec- 
tion. Those who think thus are casting 
about them for effective methods of curing 
half our evils by watching over the birth of 
human beings. Holding the theory that 
men come to be superior creatures by a 
blood inheritance, they conceive that it 
would be possible to get a vastly better 
human race by a process of artificial selec- 
tion. ‘‘ We breed better horses and cows 
in that way; why not breed better men in 
that way?” The question begins to be 
asked ‘‘ out loud.” Is it not time to answer 
it? 

It is worth while to suggest at the out- 
set that the facts about the breeding of 
animals are hardly as favorable as they as- 
sume to be. We have no artificially 
improved horse or cow with a long pedi- 
gree. Such gains as we make in breeding 
ure probably to be held only by skillful 
crossing with inferior breeds. But, how- 
ever this may be, the experiment of mak- 
ing a great human race by selection has 
been abundantly tried on the earth, and has 
abundantly failed. The failures are of the 
most conspicuous character. The British 
peerage is one of them. Two-thirds of 
these peers date no further back than 1670. 
Great little have been born in England 
successively by as many as six, seven and 


stocks run out, and new ones are 
planted bearing the old names. The French 
aristocracy has a history still less promis- 
ing to the human breeder; and special 
studies of Venetian and other families, 
show a remarkable fragility in selected and 
improved human stocks. It has been cus- 
tomary to explain these extinctions of 
families as the result of consanguineous 
marriages. But in point of fact the great 
families have perished, even though they 
received new blood by marriages outside 
of the clan and the class. There must be 
a much better explanation than the old one. 
Superior races and families have always 
existed, and have always been dying out, 
and are still dying out. A great family 
runs a brief history. It declines and 
perishes. This cannot be an accident; it 
must be the result of natural law. After 
each splendid flowering of a family stock, 
there begins a decline, ending in extinction. 
The best becomes sterile. Aristocrats in 
the stable or in the palace cease after a time 
to have successors of their blood. 


The Spartans were as cruelly scientific 
as possible; bug probably there is no living 
child who inherits their blood. There was 
once a great race in Egypt; but the miser- 
able Fellaheen are not descended from the 
savants and Pharaohs of the Nile. The 
modern Greek has none of the agile and 
artistic blood of the ancient Athenians. 
The élite of ancient mankind did not dete- 
riorate; they ‘‘ran out.” Of all the great 
families of history in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope, none live in degradation. They 
burned out in affluence and power. The 
Jews constitute an apparent exception. 
But to begin with this family contradicts 
either our theory of its purity or our theory 
of the effects of consanguineous marriage. 
If the family is purely Abrahamic, it is a 
defiant answer to the doctrine that con- 
tinued marriage within the blood extin- 
guishes a family. The truth probably is 
that genius, great intellectual power, extin- 
guishes individual families; that the per- 
fect human tree produces its one or few 
great harvests, and dies at the root. The 
preservation of the Jew must be credited to 
the democracy of the race, and not to its 
aristocracy. Their best families die out, 
just as in other races. It is the people who 
survive. 

If it be true that the fruits of human 
selection cannot be preserved, that we 
cannot go on building a better race by lock- 
ing the doors of life against inferiority, 
then it is probably not to be desired that 
the scientist should take the reins of gov- 
ernment. He would improve the race out 
of existence. He would shut mankind off 
from its chance of greatness by the very 
methods used to perfect the body and the 
mind. To be sure it seems absurd to say 
that strength of mind and vigor of body 
really lie in the marked inferiority which it 
is proposed to lock out. But, in point of 
fact, the highest powers seem to have 
usually entered life by these humble doors. 
Most of the great men of this age would 
probably have been strangled in their own 
cradles, or in the cradles of their ancestors, 
by a scientifically wise government using 
its lights without moral restraints. We 
must remember also that a scientific gov- 
ernment would make progress, and more 
and more carefully exclude inferiority. We 
might attain to a scientific state—and 
logically should attain to it—in which the 
public inspectors would forbid marriage to 
as good people as were the fathers and 
mothers of the present best men and 
women. In time, we should have locked 
the doors against not only the possibilities 
of greatness in the feeble (as we ‘now 
reckon feebleness), but against the grade 
of strength from which we now draw our 
most vigorous manhood. As the work 
went on to its triumph, we should come at 
length to comprehend that our perfect 
human tree will no longer blossom and bear 
fruit. The large family of the Irish peas- 
ant and the childless house of the English 
lord are neither of them accidents. From 
the miserable brats playing in the Irish dirt, 
there will come poets, statesmen and 


dispersed through all the stock; they are 
Democratic. Should science lock out in- 
feriority, it will shut the door against 





eight families, In other terms, these select 


the “promise and the potency.” When 


generals. The “ promise and potency” are 


Luther and a vast company of great men 
were in the loins of tribes on whom Plato 
looked contemptuously down, reckoning the 
best of them far below the meanest Athe- 
pian. What if the doors of life had been 
locked to please Plato? It is not an idle 
dream that a greater than Shakespeare may 
be to-day in the loins of an African tribe of 
the most marked physical and mental in- 
feriority. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES— 
THE FUTURE OF THE FREEDMEN—GENERAL 
GRANT’S ILLNESS—PROFESSOR PARK’S DIs- 
COURSES—PROPHECY AS USED IN CHRIST'S TESTI- 
MONY CONCERNING HIMSELF, 


ANOTHER great audience was present at Tre- 
mont Temple at noon, March 9th. The Rev. 
Dr. Gordon presided, There was evidently keen 
interest in the discussion of the future of the 
Freedmen and the reorganization of the Southern 
States, as well as in the topic of the lecture, 
which continued a previous course of thought 
on the sinlessness of Christ. 





THE PRELUDE, 
THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 

There has never yet been a great and ener- 
getic white people in a land on which the snow 
never falls. There have been powerful bronze 
peoples in climates of perpetual Summer ; there 
have been prominent black peoples under the 
tropics. But, where snow does not fall, the 
white race deteriorates. One large matter we 
cannot reorganize on the edges of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and that is the climate. It is impossi- 
ble ever to make a North of the far South, any 
more than we can make a South of the far 
North. 

Familiar as these truths are, I think I never 
understood their political significance, until, in 
the gliding railway coach, I passed from Los 
Angelos, along the borders of Mexico, through 
Southern Texas, into the region of the steaming 
bayous and swamps around New Orleans, slept 
in Florida, and so came up under the shadows 
of the evergreen oaks and the swinging mosses 
through Savannah to Charleston. Nearly the 
whole of this route is south of the snow line. 
There is, of course, a large region in the South- 
ern States filled with uplands. The great 
mountains of the Middle States strétch 
southward, and in the northern expanses of the 
Gulf States there 1s a comparatively cool 
climate, But there will always be in the South- 
ern States a fringe of territory along the Gulf 
of Mexico in which the white race will deterio- 
rate and the bronze and black will thrive. 

Look at the line which marks the southern 
limit of the fall of snow, and trace this sig- 
nificant isotherm, as it curves to right and left 
on its way around the globe, and you will find 
that there has never been a great city of indige- 
nous white populations south of that line. There 
have been great cities south of it, with popula- 
tions made up in part of whites not indigenous, 
but immigrants. Alexandria in Egypt was south 
of this line; but her chief vigor came from her 
connection with the Roman Empire, which had 
its center much further north. Oarthage was 
south of it; but her energy came from Tyrian 
emigration. In Bombay and Calcutta you have 
mighty bronze cities ; but their modern import- 
ance is derived chiefly from the fact that their 
populations are officered by whites who come 
from afar. Throughout history, the isotherm of 
fifty degrees of annual average heat has usually 
ruled the isotherm of seventy degrees. The 
white rules the bronze, and the bronze the black. 

Professor Draper, speaking in the name of 
recent physical science, says: 

“The climate zone embracing our Southern 
States, is congenial to the development of very high 
qualities in man. When they are under no excite- 
ment, its inhabitants listlessly submit to the heat, 
declining whatever exertions they can avoid, doing 
nothing for themselves that may be done for them 
by another. Hence it has ever been a zone of 
forced labor, Society upon it tends spontaneously 
to decomposition into a grade that seeks to com- 
mand, apd a grade that is compelled to obey. In 
the higher caste, under a deceptive listiessness, vio- 
lent emotions are concealed; an imperious spirit is 
engendered that brooks no control, and will be satis- 
fied with nothing but mastery. (‘History of the 
Civil War,” Vol. 1, p. 120.) 

These are the unalterable elements in the 
Southern problem. 

New Orleans, the Creole Queen, you think is 
certainly to be a great city of whites. Yes; so 

she may be ; for she is likely to absorb vigor from 
vast populations in more temperate regions than 
her own. The United States give energy to New 
Orleans, and she seems sure of a great future. 
But, if you were to cut that proud city off from the 
assistance of immigration,and cause her prospects 
_to depend onlyon the indigenous population of 








Plato devised his Utopia, Shakespeare and 


’ whites, I should anticipate for her no commercial 


career that could make her a rival of New York 


or Chicago, The white race deteriorates even in 
‘ the semi-tropical regions. In Bombay and Cal- 


cutta the white race cannot thrive, It never 
has. It never will. When the wind blows from 
the south in New Orleans, the brisk New Eng- 
land step ir substantially impossible. You have 
invigorating north winds there at times, and 
during these breezes people become energetic for 
a day and an hour; but nine months of the 
year the population of the edges of the Gulf 
must be languid. And, as around the whole 
globe, on the line of New Orleans, there is not, 
snd never has been, a great city with a white in- 
digenous population, I do not expect to see a 
great, white, energetic, indigenous population in 
that town, with all its self-reapect, with all its bril- 
liancy, with all its aspiration, for which even 
strangers learn to love the place so promptly and 
80 well, The lines of our great rivers are favor- 
able to the commercial eminence of New Orleans ; 
but the lines of our great railways are unfavor- 
able. The latter run east and west. The great 
river runs north and south. If the time should 
come when commerce with South America and 
Mexico is thrice or ten times as important as 
now, New Orleans could not fail to be a great 
commercial center ; butit would be largely offi+ 
cered from the North, or from the Middle. States, 
Its indigenous working population would be 
chiefly bronze or black. 

We sometimes think that Northern immigra- 
tion ought to flow into Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, and ultimately into Brazil; we dream that 
the hardy Anglo-Saxon type of pioncers will 
some day go in thousands to these sparsely pop- 
ulated regions and transform the South into a 
North. Your eyes and mine are never destined 
to see such a miracle, The hardy Anglo-Saxon 
pioneer would be melted in these tropical re- 
gions. It is a mere fancy, the hope that we can 
give the vigor of the region of the Lakes to the 
general populations of Mexico and the Isthmus, 
My belief*is that there will be an important 
bronze population in the American semi-tropical 
regions ; that it will be officered by whites for a 
long while; but that, perhaps, it will be offi- 
cered at last by the brightest minds of its own 
numbers, 

Which is growing the faster, the Negro race 
or the white? The census of 1880 informs us 
thatin the previous ten years the native white 
population, in the seven states’ to which the 
Negroes are chiefly confined, increased twenty 
per cent., and the Negro thirty-five per cent. ; 
that is, the whites in those states double every 
thirty-five years and the Negroes every twenty. 
There are 7,000,000 Negroes, or thereabouts, in 
the whole Union at the present time; so that 
twenty years after 1880 there should be 14,000,- 
000, and in 1920—a date that many of us may live 
to see—there should be nearly 30,000,000. Gen- 
eral Walker has told us that the Negro popula- 
tion tends to concentrate itself on the borders 
of the Guif, and in the warmest regions of the 
Atlantic Coast of Florida and the Carolinas. It 
thrives there. This is the experience of the 
Negro in freedom. He is doubling his numbers 
much more rapidly than the white population, 
so that it seems altogether unreasonable to ex- 
pect the black race to vanish out of American 
politics, or social life, or industrial affairs. 

Will the Negroes migrate in this country, and 
disperse themselves over the whole breadth of 
the land? Probably not. At the close of the 
Civil War, it was expected they would do so very 
largely. Will they emigrate to Africa? Henry 
Clay’s bridge of ships would not be a road broad 
enough to carry them over as fast as they are 
born. [Laughter.] There are some who think 
that amalgamation is to solve the problem of the 
future of the black race in the United States; 
but the blacks themselves are not among those 
who hold thie opinion. [Laughter.] A few 
eccentric doctrinaires, a few philosophers, have 
taught us that some such future is possible. 
But the Mulatto race is dying out, thank God! 
In some respects it has been the brightest of 
our African types. Wayward at times, possess- 
ing certain traits that do not fit it to compete 
with Anglo-Saxon rivals, the million of the 
Mulatto race have made the distinction between 
the black Negro and the bright Negro an import- 
ant one; but the numbers of the former are in- 
creasing vastly more rapidly than those of the 
latter. 

It must be confessed that the average type of 
the Negroes whom one meets in the Gulf States 
is heavier in spiritual composition, more lethar- 
gic—perhaps I should say more sensual—than 
the average type of African in the Northern 
States. There isa lack of aspiration and self- 
assertion, a languor and lumpishness in the 
temperament of the African on the Gulf, that I 
was not prepared to meet with. I know that in 
this apparent calm there may be tropical thun- 
ders, Lightning sometimes bursts out of it, 

‘There is profound religious sentiment in the 
African, and it seems to deepen as he darkens, 
Eloquence, poetry, song, in peculiarly rich 
and noble forms, are natiye to this 
temperament, I do not underrate it. I be- 
lieve that a great future lies before it somewhere 
in the world; but it does not appear to be able 
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Middle States, and especially not of the North- 
ern. My conviction, therefore, is that the Ne- 
groes are to concentrate themselves very largely 
in the region around the Gulf, and that the Mu- 
latto race, but not the black, is to disappear. 

In this posture of affairs, what are we to say 
of the probable political future of the Freed- 
men? General Armstrong, whose judgment we 
all revere, is frank enough to say in a recent 
number of the North American Review (July, 
1884) that the present unfitness of the Negroes, as 
a class, to use their political power, is such, that 
**they will not be allowed, even in thé states in 
which they have a majority, to asewme political 
control. This is clear, confessed, and declared 
to be necessary. But it plainly tends to destroy 
Republican forms of government, and if con- 
tinued will react terribly on those who tamper 
with the ballot box.” 

In view of the practical denial of civil rights 
to seven millions of Freedmen, who will soon be 
thirty millions, let us thank God for the career 
of the Republican Party, and implore a long 
and powerful future for those ideas of that or- 
ganization which have been so effective in the 
past in extending protection to the black man, 
[Applause.] I revere the history of the Repub- 
lican Party in giving the franchise to the Negro, 
I do not greatly revere the recent history of that 
party in allowing his civil rights to be taken from 
him by the Southern whites. [Applause.] Our 
newest President tells us that the question of 
the unfitness of the Negro for his political posi- 
tion should not come into discussion at all, ex- 
cept as-a means of inciting us to effort for his 
education, and that as long as he has civil rights, 
those rights must be protected. I thank Giod 
for this courageous word [applause] from 
one who, I hope, may disappoint all his 
critics, [Applause.} But we know the dif- 
ference between promises on paper and 
promises in performance. The saddest re- 
flection with which I have come back from the 
South is that predominant portions of reputable 
society there, which on all other topics appear 
to be conscientious, are willing to stand still and 
see the Negro robbed of hia civil rights at the 
mouth of the shot-gun. General Armstrong's 
testimony is a mild statement of the truth. 
Sometimes you find those who deny that the sbot- 
gun is ever used to produce such terror as to 
keep Negroes from voting. A distinguished 
editor, in New Orleans, said to me with much 
emphasis once: * Youare all misled in the North 
by the newspapers. There is no ‘shot-gun 
policy 'in theSouth, Why, I have used a shot-gun 
myself in order to protect Negroes at the polls.” 
[Laughter.} “‘But,” I asked, ** against what did 
you use jt?” [Laughter.] And he confessed that 
there was occasionally need of a shot-gun to put 
down attempts at terrorism, and | suppose that 
guns would be used only against guns. [Ap- 
plause.} It is not true that everywhere the 
Negro lives in terror of his life, if he carries out 
his pohtical principles. But in large districts 
the notorious experience of Copiah County, 
which is matter of Congressional record, is re- 
peated. In many a town in the rural portions 
of the South—and, speaking roundly, the South, 
with the exception of a few sea-board citics, is 
al) rural—there # bo conscience on the topic of 
Negro rights. There is not likely to be, unless a 
conscience is forved upon the South by the seri- 
ousness of the nation at large on this theme, 

There is jess self-assertion in the average 
Negro than could be desired for his own good 
anid that of the nation. I have little hope 
that the Freedman, so recently a slave, will assert 
his own rights in an efficient way, for many 
years to come, his education is so low, his social 
attitude has so long been craven and apologetic. 
One morning in New Orleans I was walking 
along the levee, past the giant steamboats which 
were unluading cotton, and I saw a stalwart 
Negro, blackest of the black, thrust from an 
upper deck by a white man, with a revolver in 
his haud. The Negro offered no resistance, ex- 
cept to ward off blows. He was knocked down, 
he was kicked after he had fallen into a position 
in which he could not assist himself. 1 feared 
his bones would be broken, and looked to see 
some One or many of the crowd of Negroes on 
the wharf interfere. No one lifted atinger. The 
officer with the revolver kicked the Negro off the 
ship, and down the gang plank, and left him on 
the wharf. No one called * police.” Of course, 
it was not in the blood of a man who has made 
Boston his adopted city not tw do so, and so I 
had « policeman interfere. [Applause.] And, 
thinking that some bones might be broken in 
the writhing frame of this Negro, I ordered him 
put into a cab and taken to the huspitai. The 
cabman would not receive him. ‘A cab is no 
place for a man with broken bones,” said the 
driver. “He would not be easy in this cab.” 
(Laughter.) I dismissed that cabman. A bag- 
gage wagon was secured, and the groaning 
Negro was placed at full length in it, and, for a 
marvel, a policeman arrested the white man who 
had abused him. [Applause.] The man was 
arrested with a revolver in his hand. I was told 
that such a thing bad not happened on the levee 
in New Orleans for twenty years. It was my 
fortune to follow the Negro to the hospital, 
where the physician said bone of the leg was 
broken just abovethe ankle. The bone was set. 





This Negro depended for his daily bread and 
that of his family on his daily toil. I was told 
that he would be unable to walk for two months. 
I met several educated colored men and detailed 
these facts to them, and asked if they could not 
visit the hospital, and interfere, and see that the 
man who had been arrested was not liberated 
speedily. I had reason to believe the man 
was arrested only for a few minutes, and then 
liberated. There was little or no spirit of 
resistance among the black men. [ saw half a 
dozen of them, and not one of them took fire at 
a recital of these facts. I was told over and over 
that such arrests were uncommon, and that it 
never had been heard of that a white man inter- 
fered in such a case. I said, “I know nothing of 
the merits of the contest between the white man 
and the black man; but I had a right to call on 
the police and send the man to the hospital.” 
It was hardly possible by the utmost efforts to 
smite a spark out of the soul of any black man, 
by reciting the facts of this case. No spark was 
elicited that ended in action. I wrote a letter to 
the chief of police ; and, as I was obliged to leave 
the city the next day, that was all I could do. The 
lack of self-assertion, which I found even in 
educated black circles in this and other cases on 
the topic of their own most sacred civil and per- 
sonal rights,- impressed me profoundly, and 
brought me home with a heavy heart. The black 
man must learn to stand alone, The Negro can- 
not be carried and dawdled into prosperity. [Ap- 
plause.) It is hard to make an empty bag stand 
upright, as Franklin said—a Boston boy; and 
there is reason for preaching this severe truth 
on the Guif to the entice colored race, bronze 
and black. 

As the numbers and education of the Negroes 
enlarge, they will become more self-assertive, 
and it will be more and more difficult for 
the whites of the Southern States to defraud 
them of their civil rights. There are one hun- 
dred newspapers in the South owned and edited 
by Negroes. My expectation is that the blacks, 
concentrated in the Gulf States and in the 
warmest portions of the Atlantic seaboard, will 
perhaps, in twenty or twenty-five years, assert 
themselves, and prove their right to the use of 
their rights. I hope that the political party now 
at the front will assist them in such an execution 
of law. But, without some aid from the nation, 
it will be very long before the states that have a 
majority of black votes, will allow these votes to 
be fairly counted. You Will be ruled from Con- 
gress by men elected by fraud. The Solid South 
will sit in the saddle of national power as long 
as it is allowed to vault into that seat by the 
use of the stirrups of terrorism and fraud at the 
polls. As long as the black race does not assert 
its rights, there will be a Solid South. As long 
as the more intelligent portions of the black race 
in voting for great ideas are not willing, if nec- 
essary, to vote against their own color, there 
will be a Solid South. 

One of the things which I learned in the 
Southern States, which may not be new to any 
politician here, but which, I confess, was a liltle 
novel to me, is that the Democrats in the South 
are respectable, and the Republicans not. 
{Laughter.] If, in the Northern States, you 
were to draw up the Republicans on one side of 
the public highway, and the Democrats on the 
other side, putting in the voters from great 
cities, as well as those from the country, I think 
that the natural inclination of a person who 
likes respectability would be to range himself 
on the Republican side. [Applause.] Now, do 
not cheer too quickly, [laughter] for, as thor- 
oughly as I believe this, I believe also that if, in 
the Southern States, you were to draw up the 
Republican Party on one side of the highway, 
and the Democratic Party on the other, nearly 
every one who loves respectability would go to 
the Democratic side, [Applause.}] The two 
great political parties of the Republic are like 
two well-dressed ladies in mediwval court cos- 
tume, who have been draggling long trails in the 
streete, They are queenly in form, but the 
flashing robe of each has a trail that has been 
acquainted with untidy conditions. [Laughter.] 
These parties stand back to back. Each sees 
only the trail of the other, and so each misun- 
derstands the other. [Laughter.] The equivo- 
cal portion of the Democratic Party in the North 
is the trail of the respectable Democratic Party 
at the South. The equivocal portion of the Re- 
publican Party in the South is the trail of the 
respectable Republican Party in the North. 
The trail in each case differs vastly from the 
main body of the party. Democracy in the 
South 18 as respectable there in society at large 
as Republicanism ever was here. Republicanism 
there, even in the case of the blacks, is in some 
respects almost as disreputable as certain por- 
tions of municipal Democratic parties are in tse 
North. 

While several Democratic legislatures in the 
South are endeavoring to repress the liquor 
traffic, it is a very unpleasant sigan of the times 
that a large Negro vote is cast against sound 
temperance legislation. Great numbers of the 
colored race in the South are under the con- 
trolof the whisky rings of the Southern cities. 
Even in the rural populations the saloon-keepers 
at the cross-roads often manage the black vote, 
It is a very discouraging circumstance that the 





uneducated portion of the black population in 
the South is taking wrong ground on temper- 
ance, and on a variety of important public ques- 
tions, and that thus it may properly be called 
the bedraggled trail of Republicanism. 

There will come a time, perhaps, when the 
respectable portions of society, South and North, 
will look each other in the face, when each frag- 
ment of it will understand the other ; and when, 
in a Christian way, they will lock hands for the 
elevation of both these trails from the gutter. 
[Applause.] God speed that day! 

Democrats and Republicans are united on 
paper in asserting that the rights of the Negro 
must be maintained, whether he is educated or 
not. So inefficiently, however, has this promise 
been carried out in practice, that for the pres- 
ent we must rest our hope for the Freedman on 
the efforts of Church and School. We must re- 
double our energies as educators of those who 
are so largely cast out of the public schools in 
the South. We must imitate our New England 
Peabody in providing large funds for the sup- 
port of educational enterprises there. We must 
do our part in the extirpation of illiteracy in the 
populations to which we gave thesuffrage. We 
must pour treasure into the hands of managers 
of colleges for Freedmen. [Applause. ] 

In New Orleans I was told by one of the 
worthiest educators I ever met, that young peo- 
ple came to himfrom many parts of the South, 
and begged tu be admitted to his college— 
begged on their knees, at times—and that he 
could not receive them ; for he bad no funds to 
build a cover for their heads. Where are the 
millicnaires who wish to bless their country? Let 
them help educate a class of intelligent blacks 
who may be leaders of the mass of this colored 
population, and so hasten the day when all 
questions as to their righte shall be settled sat- 
isfactorily. The illiterate Southern vote is a 
national peril, In view of the rapid increase of 
the black population, illiteracy is a growing 
national menace. A mischief so threatening to 
the people at large may justly be met by national 
aid to education. But you know how Congress 
puts aside that scheme. Private benevolence, 
the School and the Church, therefore, are the 
chief instrumentalities on which we must rely 
in the immediate future for the solution of the 
problem of the right management of the colored 
race, 

There is measureless need of the Republican 
Party as an opposition in Congress. There is 
incalculably great need of the Republican Party 
everywhere in our politics, if it will only be true 
to its historic ideas. But the Republican plat- 
form on paper is one thing, and the Republican 
Party acting as a thunderbolt for the maintain- 
ance of the rights of the Freedmen, as it would 
act if Senator Hoar’s advice were taken, is quite 
another thing. [Applause.] Returning from 
his searching investigation of Southern out- 
rages at the ballot box, Senator Hoar affirms 
that “the Russian despotism tempered by as- 
sassination, is quite as desirable as Republican- 
ism tempered by both assaesination and fraud.” 
Let us indorse with emphasis and reverence 
the advice of Senator Hoar, that in cases where 
the black vote is counted out, Congress should 
count out the representatives that are sent from 
the South by fraud. [Applause.] 

The Congo Valley is opening. A large emi. 
gration of blacks from the American Republic 
to Africa is, perhaps, not to be expected; but 
if I were a black man or a bronze man, I think 
no quarter of the world would call me with so 
loud a voice as the free states of the Congo. 
Victor Hugo has said that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has made the slave a man, and that the 
twentieth century will make out of Africa a 
world. Let us encourage the Negro here to 
labor first for his own race on our own soil. Let 
us repudiate the theory that the Freedman, who 
helped us achieve our deliverance from the Re- 
bellion, has no right to stay here and enjoy the 
fruits of liberty. As Frederick Douglas has said: 
“The dust may fly off; the mass of the black 
population will not move.” Americans do not 
wish it to move. But, among the acutest minds in 
the colored population, and among the hearts of 
profoundest religious instincts, I hope Almighty 
God will raise up a great number to lead civiliza- 
tion in Africa, In opening the giant gates of 
the Congo, at about the time when many Freed- 
men in the South are becoming fairly well edu- 
cated, and some of them self-supporting, Provi- 
dence seems to be likely to give Africa more or 
less into the hands of black leaders, Africa will 
be fleeced by white traders. It will be filled with 
merchants of all colors; but may we not hope 
that men of their own type will lead the multi- 
tudinous populations of the Dark Continent 
into the light of commerce, liberty, law, educa- 
tion, and religion? And may we not expect that 
from the edges of our own Gulf, and from the 
colleges which are now being founded in the 
Southern States for the blacks, will come forth 
spiritual successors of Moses and Aaron, and a 
race of prophets to lift the populations of Africa 
into advanced civilization and Christian cul- 
ture? (Applause.) 


THE INTERLUDE. 


Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand an anony- 
mous letter, in which I found twenty dollars, for 





the support of Indian rights. [Applause.] The 
letter says: ‘‘ Here ia my applause on the topic 
of Indian rights. Please place this small sum 
where it will do the most good.” I deliver it in 
the presence of the audience, Mr. Chairman, to 
you, with the request that you will transmit it 
to the treasurer of the Massachusetts Indian 
Rights Association. And whoever the writer 
may be, I return him my thanks, Allow me to 
state in this connection that I am accustomed to 
throw anonymous letters into the waste-basket 
or fire without reading, unless they contain 
money. [Laughter.] 

1. ‘What is to be said of the causes of Gen - 
eral Grant’s present illness?” 

This question you will excuse, because it has 
been forced upon me. The nation has un- 
measured attachment to that great hero, whose 
dangerous illness itnow mourns. We know that 
he was an instrument of Providence in securing 
the overthrow of slavery. We believe that he 
was sent of God tosave the Union? It is acutely 
distressing to us to contemplate any spot on the 
sun of his civic and military and personal ca- 
reer. I, personally, believe General Grant to be 
a man of lofty moral nature, and of intense 
ethical convictions. But I have been urged not 
to evade this question, because the solemnity of 
the facts which have been stated by medical men 
of great eminence is such that they ought to be 
noticed. We are told by his physicians that 
General Grant's present illness was largely 
caused by excessive smoking. I am nota fanatic, 
I hope, on the topic of tobacco, opium or 
chloral, any more than on that of intoxicating 
liquors ; but as we are now in several common- 
wealths requiring compulsory scientific instruc- 
tion of the youth of the land as to the mischiefs 
of both strong drink and narcotics, and as it is 


useless so to instruct youth while the leaders of — 


society setan evil example, I excuse myself, and 
hope you will excuse me for directing public 
attention to the testimony of these physicians. 
I sit in the railway coaches and at hotel tables, 
and hear the example of some foremost 
preacher in London, or of a foremost preacher 
in one American city or another, quoted in de- 
fense of the abundant and habitual use of to- 
bacco. I suppose that physicians will grant that 
there are a few, perhaps five out of 1,000, who 
can use tobacco with impunity for a long period 
of years. But they tell us, also, that the most 
serious dangers are connected with an excess- 
ive use of it, and I think we are all ready to ad- 
mit that with the young the habit is extremely 
dangerous, Germany, in several of ber provinces, 
is arresting on her strects the children who use 
cigars. We know what our own schools for mil- 
itary training and for the education of seamen 
have been doing of late in this matter. We 
know what strong resolutions have been passed 
in some of the great religious gatherings, espe- 
cially in the vast and aggressive Methodist 
Church, which may Heaven bless for its crusade 
against the filthy weed! There is a rising senti- 
ment on the right side of this topic, and why 
should we not listen to the voice of Providence 
when it calls our attention pointedly to a great 
mischief? There was recently an examination 
for candidates for admission to a church in 
Japan, and a prominet preacher there, Mr. Isé, 
put to a candidate for admission the question 
whether he used tobacco. The reply being in the 
affirmative, the preacher said: ‘ There is no 
definite command in the Bible against the 
use of it; but all purity becomes a Chris- 
tian. I shall advise you not to unite with 
the Church until you give up tobacco.” 
tApplause.] _ After a proper amount of re- 
flection, that Japanese convert came into perfect 
barmony of opinion with his spiritnal adviser. 
Now, perhaps preachers ought not to go as far 
as this Japanese convert, who was a mere pagan 
before he was converted. [Laughter.] When a 
man in the pulpit, however, sets the example of 
the use of tobacco to the young in his congrega- 
tion, must we not lament the fact? Is it not 
time to lament it in public? Is it not time to 
ask the revered men who set a bad example in 
this particular in high places in God’s Church to 
look at what Providence is doing in this coun- 
try? A great historic character is likely to be 
cut off twenty years before the time at which he 
might otherwise have gone from us, simply be- 
cause of excess in a habit which, to all who have 
not learned to like it, is loathsome. One of hia 
staff haa had a cancer taken out of his lip, and it 
originated from a similar cause. The records of 
the medical profession detail scores of such cases. 
Emily Faithful says that Americans are very 
courteous to ladies ; but she hints delicately that 
an American who will take his hat off in an ele- 
vator, for fear of being discourteous to a lady, 
will often, in the same elevator, expectorate or 
smoke tobacco in her pr ve. [Laughter.] We 
tolerate in men habits that we would not in dogs. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

2. ** What is New England Orthodoxy?” [Ap- 
plause.] 

For two hundred years there has been a pecu- 
liar concentration of attention in New England 
on some of the profoundest problems of Ohris- 
tian thought. Religious study has characterized 
us from Jonathan Edwards to Emerson. Colos- 
sal practical tasks have been laid upon our 
churches. Enough time has elapsed to enable 
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us to judge of our chief systems of thought by 
their fruits, when reduced to action, New Eng- 
Jand Orthodoxy to me means that body of re- 
ligious convictions which has approved itself, 
under the law of the survival of the fittest, in 
the struggles of various schemes of doctrine for 
existence ever since our career began. We were 
planted on this coast as a Church, as much as a 
State. The fundamental religious convictions 
of the churches are of more importance to us to- 
ay than the Constitution of the United States. 
We do not easily tolerate giddy new departures 
from the Constitution of the land. We ought to 
be tar more serious in discussing new departures 
from the fundamental evangelical unified faith 
of a Christian nation. [Applause.] You ask 
me: ‘What is New England Orthodoxy?” In 
answer I lift up here a volume of Discourses by 
the foremost representative of that Orthodoxy in 
the Congregational body, the revered theologian 
whom Rufus Choate called the most eloquent 
preacher of New England, and who has done 
more, a8 I hold, for New England theology than 
any one since Jonathan Edwards. [Applause.] 
This work by Professor Park belongs to the 
direct line of succession from Edwards, through 
the highest rank of advanced scholarship to 
the present progressive hour. It is altogether 
the soundset, the most brilliant, and the most 
weighty representatiun of New England Ortho- 
doxy that has appeared in our time. It 18 no 
part of my purpose here and now to character- 
ize in detail a volume which rises above the 
horizon of current religious debate as the sun 
above the sea, dissipating the fogs, and opening 
broad horizons by its illumination, and giadden- 
ing all hearts by the brilliancy and intensity of 
its religious radiance. Here are passages worthy 
of Jeremy Taylor. Here are processes of reason- 
ing as admirable as any in Bishop Butler. Here 
are analyses of thought that would have done 
honor to the acutest pages of Jonathan 
Edwards. 


THE LECTURE, 
PROPHECY, AS USED IN CHRIST'S TESTIMONY CON- 
CERNING HIMSELF. 

The law of the ascent of life predicts the com- 
ing of Christ. It is now beyond question that 
various forms of life have succeeded each other 
on our planet, and that from the earliest stages 
of an immeasurably long process of develop- 
ment, man seems to have been kept in view 
sumewhere by the power lying behind the succes- 
sion of evolved results. lam not indorsing any 
crude form of the philosophy of evolution. I 
refer only to such facts as are incontrovertible, 
that form after form of life has come into exist- 
ence, and that life has ascended from extremely 
low forms to man. If you area theistic evolu- 
tionist, and believe that behind all evolution 
there isa Divine Evolver, I shall here and now 
have no quarrel with you, although I think your 
philosophy is far from being fully established in 
such details as your leading writers put into it. 
Nevertheless, they assert what I believe to be the 
fact, that there is a lawof the ascent of life. 
Now, let me hold you to the full logical respon- 
sibility of your position when you assert the 
existence of such a law. 

You believe that there has been, for un- 
measured periods, a struggle of Nature to pro- 
duce man, or an ascent of life toward a being 
possessed of conscience and reason. What is 
the perfection of any life? Harmony with its 
environment, This is the favorite phrase of 
the schools of evolution. What is barmony for 
man with his environment? Evidently nothing 
less than sinlessness. If the unattained hight 
toward which Nature, through periods im- 
measurable to imagination, has been rising, is a 
being possessed of conscience, and in harmony 
with his environment, then the hight will not be 
reached until conscience is obeyed. Harmoni- 
zation with environment, means 
of faculty with faculty in a 
being. It means harmony of that being 
with the universe around him. We must 
look upon the attainment of such harmony 
48 the result to which*the law of the ascent 
of life points. There is opencd here in our time 
a new page of prophecy. That law is a herald of 
Christ. We must believe that Nature, if I must 
use that vague word under protest, tends to the 
production of a spiritual being in harmony with 
his own faculties and with the universe around 
him, including a moral law and a personal God, 
Sinlessness, therefore, is the ideal to which the 
law of the ascent of life points. Sinlessness has 
been attained but once. Entire freedom from 
antagonism to God has been attained but once. 
Perfect harmony of the will with conscience has 
been attained but once. May I not say that the 
effort of the nature of things has been to pro- 
duce on earth a perfect spiritual being? If that 
effort has not failed, that being has appeared. 
Sinlessness, of course, will be a trait of such a 
being. That sinlessness has appeared but once, 
and in Christ. The entire past history of 
Nature is, therefore, a Messianic prophecy. 

God reached down, no doubt, and originated 
life im the dead world of matter. He reached 
down and originated the human spirit, begin- 
ning thus a new line of development in the as- 
cent of life. I believe that he interfered with the 

course of natural causes and made Christ our 


harmofy 
spiritual 





Lord the first of many brethren of a higher 
type. I repudiate, however, utterly the idea 
that our Lord was merely man, developed. I am 
not saying that there are to“be Christs hereafter, 
and that he whom we call Lord and Saviour was 
one of a species ; but I maintain that the law of 
the ascent of life in Nature predicts a perfect 
Spiritual Being, and that nowhere, except in 
Christ, can we find a fulfillment of this predic- 
tion. 

If as much as this is true within the range of 
merely physical science, we shall find equally 
suggestive and serious truths within the range of 
justifiable propositious in philosopby. It must 
be that God had before him in Creation an ideal 
of humanity. We have a right to assert that 
God meant man to be sinless. It cannot be 
maintained that the ideal of humanity includes 
the clash of faculty agaiast faculty in the human 
spirit, and the rebellion of the human will 
against the moral law. It cannot be maintained 
that the ideal of humanity, as God must have 
had it in his mind before creation, includes 
antagonism to God, That ideal of humanity 
must have included sinlessness, the harmony of 
faculty with faculty, the harmony of all the fac- 
ulties with the moral law and ita Author. 

The first man was not man at his climax. We 
must be careful how we say that creation was 
finished in Adam. The ideal of sinlessness for 
man must have existed in the mind of his Crea- 
ator. It is natural to expect that the ideal will 
become actual. Has God hada plan for naught? 
But a sinless character has appeared but once, 
and that in Christ; and so in him we have man 
at his climax. The appearance of the ideal of 
humanity as actual is the completion of the crea- 
tion. < 

German theologians have emphasized these 
thoughts far more than English or American ; 
but, if you examine them with caution, you will 
find this residuum of sound theology in them: 
That there must have been a divine ideal of hu- 
manity ; that this ideal must have included sin- 
lessness ; that we must expect that ideal to be- 
come actual; and that so the incarnation, the 
appearance of a sinless character combining 
both divine and human traits, was something to 
have been expected. The entire past history of 
the universe, therefore, is a Messianic prophecy. 

The sinlessness of Christ our Lord is proof of 
his veracity. A sinless character does not make 
a consciously false claim, On the veracity of 
Christ rests faith in the doctrines he taught. 
Among these were the reality of prophecy and 
miracle, the necessity of the new birth, and of 
the atonement, his own deity, the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, immortality, the eternal judg- 
ment for deeds done in the body. 

We may best approach the topic of prophecy 
and miracles from the high table land of the verac- 
ity of a sinless Christ. It is natural to expect 
miracles from a sinless character, 

It is one of the most palpable facts in the New 
‘Testament narrative that our Lord leaned upon 
prophecy as one of the proofs of his divine mis- 
sion. My object in this course of meditations 
on the Christian evidences is to follow Christ's 
own method; and it is never to be forgotten 
how, in the Synagogue at Nazareth, he whospoke 
as never man spake opened the prophecies of 
Isaiah, and claimed that they were fulfilled in 
himself. We know how appeal to prophecy ran 
through all his earthly career, and how at its 
close occurred that walk to Emmaus, in which 
he opened the Scriptures, and, beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, explained the 
things contained in them concerning himself. 
You must sweep away the very fabric of the gos- 
pels and the apostolical epistles and preaching, 
if you are not to admit that our Lord appealed 
to prophecy as a supernatural attestation of his 
own claims. 

On the veracity of Christ as a sinless character 
stands the assertion that we must treat these 
prophecies with awe, and look upon them as he 
did, as really a revelation. 

Our minds are so full of modern affairs, and 
we are so engulfed in the loud delnge of 
trivialities, that we neglect the great oracles, and 
need to be instructed, many of us, in element- 
ary things as to this matter of prophecy. It is 
not, I am sorry to say, the fashion of the pulpit 
to deal with these great and grave and difficult 
topics quite as often as I think it ought. When 
I was in the Maritime Provinces, not long since, 
I heard a piece of Indian mythology to the 
effect that, when Glooscap-fled from St. John to 
Newfoundland, he walked over the water on the 
backs of whales called in from the deep sea, 

If preachers in our time wish to walk 
over the froth ocean, which distracts attention 
from all profound spiritual truth, if they wish 
to move victorious across the vexed billows of 
modern infidelity, let them occasionally, at 
least, callin the whales from the deep sea, and 
plant themselves on their backs. [Applause.] 
These great themes are proper for our time, 
proper even for the Sabbath Day; not for every 
Sabbath Day, for the varied wants of congrega- 
tions must be met; bat occasionally we must 
speak in the tone of Christ himself as to proph- 
ecy and miracle. ; 

I hold that there are at least four prophecies 
which intidelity never has attack«d with the 
slightest success, 





1. The prophecy as to the initial and ultimate 
course of the religious culture of: mankind. 

It is worth noticing that one of Hume’s ob- 
jections to miracles does not apply to prophecy 
at all. You need only ordinary history to prove 
the existence of a prophecy. You need only or- 
dinary history or observation to prove the ful- 
fillment of a prophecy. It is the agreement of 
prophecy and fulfillment that constitutes the 
miracle. But the two sides of the arch stand on 
average testimony. There cannot be raised here 
the subtle objection that testimony is not suffi- 
cient to establish miraculous facts, The exist- 
ence of the prediction is not a miracle. Its ex- 
istence may be made so clear that there can be 
no dispute about it; and the fulfillment of it 
may be a matter of current observation through 
centuries. Itisin the combination of the predic- 
tion and the fulfillment that the miracle is be- 
gotten. (See a powerful essay in ‘‘ Present Day 
Tracts,” London, by Principal Cairns, on ‘*The 
Present State of the Christian Argument from 
Prophecy.” ) 

A chosen man called out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
was to become the head of a chosen family, and 
his chosen family a chosen nation, and out of 
that chosen nation was to spring forth a chosen 
leader, to found a chosen Church to fill the 
earth. These things were distinctly predicted 
ages before Christianity appeared, and ex- 
actly those events have followed. You may 
postdate the Pentateuch and the Psalms as much 
you please, but you cannot carry this prophecy 
down to the time of its fulfillment, If there 
were but this one prophecy in the Holy Word, I 
should stand in awe before it; for I know that 
there has been a movement in secular affairs 
exactly corresponding to the predictions in the 
Holy Word. 

2. The prophecy as to the dispersion of the 
Jews and their preservation as a distinct race 
among all nations, 

Principal Cairns affirms that there is not in 
all history a more prophetic word than this: 

“Thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a byword among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. The Lord shall scatter 
thee among all people from the one end of the 
earth even unto the other.” (Deuteronomy, 
xxviii, 37, 64.) 

Post-date as you please, talk of your Penta- 
teuch and your Psalms as you please, nobody 
doubts that these predictions were written ages 
before the appearance of Christianity in the 
world, nobody doubts that they have been and 
are being accomplished at the present hour in a 
manner most marvelous. As the chaplain of 
Frederic the Great answered when asked for a 
sLort proof of the reality of prophecy, so we may 
yet answer: ‘The Jews, your Majesty.” 

8. The prophecy that a Messiah was to come, 
a great religious teacher, to found an enduring 
spiritual kingdom. 

Since Strauss, even rationalistic writers have 
admitted that expectation of the appearance of 
such a leader filled the whole East. It was once 
the fashion of infidels to deny that there 
is any Messianic prophecy. Collins, in the age 
of the Deists, affirmed that the Jews had no ex- 
pectation of a Messiah for any time worth men- 
tioning previous to the appearance of Chrirt, 
He maintained that there is no passage in the Old 
Testament that refers to a person who was to be 
a religious teacher and leader. This was the 
style of infidelity in the middle and at the close 
of the last century. Through all that fortifica- 
tion, Frederick Strauss has run the plowshare of 
his new scheme of thought, Strauss taught that 
the Messianic expectations of the Jews were #o 
definite as to create a Christ. It was necessary 
for him to explain the origin of Christianity by 
the growth of myths and legends. He, there- 
fore, emphasizes the details of prophecy concern- 
ing a religious leader who was to appear in the 
Jewish nation. He holds that the prophecy 
created its own fulfillment. In maintaining this 
proposition, he has placed perhaps undue stress 
on the fact that the Jews expected a religious 
leader ; but he has overturned Collins, at least, 
The old positions of the Deists in the last cen- 
tury are now Judicrously incapable of deluding 
any serious and intelligent man. Only those 
who do not believe in sober criticism will main- 
tain such positions. It must be granted, i 
the face of all the unreasonable attacks on 
the Old Testament, that it contains indubitable 
prophecies thit a religious leader was to appear, 
that it_created the most intense expectation of 
this event throughout the East, and that some 
echoes of that expectation appeared even in 
Roman literature. 

4. The prophecy of our Lord himself concern- 
ing the ultimate and universal success of Chris- 
tianity. 

“T, if I be lifted up, will draw al] men unto 
me.” He is doing so. ‘‘The stone cut out of 
the mountain shall fill the whole earth.” It is 
doing #0. Who could have predicted that the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s band would cover 
the planet? This was predictec, This has come 
to pass. 

The prophecy by our Lord as to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem has undoubtedly been fulfilled 
in the most astounding detail, But I will not 
claim that this is an undisputed prophecy ; for 
many of the skeptics date the written forms of 





all the gospels after the year 70, in which Jeru- 
salem was destroyed. But the more recent 
rationglistic writers put at least one of the gos- 
pels before the year 70. Hilgenfeld puts the 
Hebrew form of Matthew, and Keim its Greek 
form, before that date. Bernhard Weiss places 
Mark in 69. When [ read the astounding details 
in Josephus as to the siege of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of city and temple, I have not the 
slightest doubt that these events were definitely 
foretold by our Lord. 

Omitting everything that is contested, these 
four prophecies stand out absolutely like the 
giant peaks of the Himalayas. They are indubi- 
table appearance of predictions that have been 
fulfilled, Such predictions, thus fulfilled, can 
have come only from him who guides the course 
of events. And if prophecy has occurred in one 
case, it may have occurred in others. Through 
this gateway I come to the undoubted fact that 
our Lord appealed to prophecy in detail as proof . 
of the supernatural attestation of his mission. 

One of the largest and most prominent facts 
in the narrative of the gospels is that Christ 
calls himself the Son of Man. 

What does that title mean? In the prophecy 
of Daniel (chap. vii), we read of ‘one like the 
Son of Man who came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of Days, and they 
brought him near before him; and there was 
given him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations and languages should 
serve him ; his dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion which shall not pass away, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.” Meyer 
aftirms that, as often as Jesus, in bis discourses, 
calls himself the Son of Man, he means the Son 
of Man of that vision of Daniel, that is, the 
Messiah. (See ‘Aids to Faith,” Am. Ed’n., 
article on * Prophecy,” p. 141.) 

There is a significance not often fathomed in 
the titles, Son of Man and Son of God. There 
are literary men who tell us that’'we cannot de- 
termine with precision what the phrase Son of 
God means. The words have a most definite 
and decisive meaning in the New Testament. It 
was chiefly for applyiog them to himeelf that 
Christ was put to death. They assert his Deity 
as clearly as the title, Son of Man, asserts his 
humanity. 

When the question wa asked by the High 
Priest, ‘Tell us, art thou the Christ, the son 
of the Blessed, the son of God?’ The answer of 
our Lord was: ‘‘Iam. Moreover ye shall here- 
after see the Sonof Man coming in the clouds 
with glory.” The meaning was as if he had said : 

“Tamof divine nature; but I would not have 
you forget that I am also of human navure, 
and that in me the divine and the human na- 
tures are combined,” 

The Jews in expecting Christ, did not expect 
a being more than human. Many false Christe, 
whom they knew to be men, they received as 
Christs. It was the claim to be not only the 
Christ, but also the Son of God, which brought 
upon our Lord his crucifixion. While he 
claimed to be the Son of Man, he claimed also, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, to be the Son of God. 
‘We have heard his blasphemy ; what need we of 
further witness?” said the high priest. And 
yet there are certain priests of literature who 
tell us that this phrase, ** Son of God,” is indefi- 
nite, and that we cannot know precisely what it 
means. We can knowin one particular what it 
means—viz., that it asserts co-equality and con- 
snbstantiality with the Father himself. 

When the apostles were asked, ‘Whom do 
men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” and 
“Whom say ye that I am?” Peter answered: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” Our Lord’s reply ackuowledges this con- 
fession to be the truth, and makes it the Rock 
on which his Church was to be built. ‘Blessed 
art thou, Simon, Bar-jona. Thou art son of 
Jona; and as truly as thou art Bar-jona, so 
truly am I Bar-enosh, Son of Man, and Ben 
Elohim, Son of God; and my Father who is in 
Heaven hath revealed this truth unto thee, 
Blessed is every one who holds this faith; for 
I myself, Son of God and Son of Man, am the 
living Rock on which the Church is built; and 
he who holds this faith is a genuine Petros, a 
lively stone, hewn out of me, the Divine Petra, 
the everlasting Rock, and built upon me.” (See 
Canon Wordeworth’s suggestive articles on the 
titles ‘‘Son of God” and ‘Son of Man,” Smith’s 
** Bible Dictionary.”’) 

These astounding titles are far more definite 
in Hebrew than in our language. Ezekiel is 
called the Son of Man; and the words are, Ben- 
Adam. Christ is called the Son of Man, 
but the words are Barenosh, I have 
sometimes thought it would be weil for 
us, instead of always saying Son of God, 
and Son of Man, to say, sometimes, Son of Deity, 
and Son of Humanity. As Canon Wordsworth 
has said: “The doctrine of Christ as Son of 
God as well as Son of Man reaches from the 
highest pole of Divine Glory to the lowest pole 
of human surfering.” 

The title Son of Man is a most distinct citation 
of the prophecies as to the Messiah, the Prince. 

The passages as to the seventy weeks have had 
various interpretations, but hold their ground 
as true Messianic predictions. Whoever takes 
his stand on the veracity of Christ as the basis 
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of hia faith, must accept Daniel as having fore- 
seen our Lord’s career. 

The same must be said as to the famous pas- 
sages in Isaiah. The latest disputants tell us— 
Professor Delitzsch, for instance—that, although 
some of those prophecies may have been arranged 
by another hand, the 538d chapter of Isaiah un- 
doubtedly is Isaiah’s language. Who can deny 
that our Lord applies it to himself. Strauss at 
tirat denied that our Lord predicted his own 
death, but in his latest book admits that our 
Lord did predict his death, and did so in the 
language of the 58d chapter of Isaiah, which no 
doubt governed, or at least colored his career. 
That prophecy in application to Christ is given 
back to us by the keenest rationalistic research 
in these last days. 

Try to saw apart the Old Testament and the 
New. You cannot do so until you destroy 
faith in the veracity of Christ. ‘‘Search the 
Neriptures, for they are they which testify of 
me,” is an injunction of vital import to the pres- 
ent hour. Say, with the shallow and frivolous, that 
the Old Testament is worthless! It was Christ 
himself who made the hearts of the apostles to 
burn within them, as he opened the Old Testa- 
ment and tanght them‘in all that Holy Word the 
things concerning himself. (See Hengstenberg’s 
“Christology of the Old Testament,” passim.) 

There are yet unfulfilled prophecies, Our 
Lord's predictions as to the triumphs of the 
Gospel are not yet satistied by accomplishment. 
A Gulf Current in human history has been flow- 
ing for ages in one direction, This direction 
was delineated in advance. We know that for 
6,000 years this current has moved according to 
the map Jaid down for it in prophecy. I believe 
that for 6,000 years to come it will continue to 
move according to the yet unfulfilled prediction, 
And I would launch all my fleets upon it; for 
outside of that current is certain wreck, and in- 
side of it ia the course to God’s heart, The cur- 
rent itself is a series of waves proceeding like 
pulses from the divine bosom. Fulfilled proph- 
ecy is a miracle that cannot be disputed. 

Let us implore Almighty Providence to make 
the sound of God's pulse-beats the marching song 
oft our lives, and of all the ages. (Applause. | 


Fine Arts. 


A NATIONAL ART LEAGUE. 
Il, 


In the play for a National Art Organization, 
suggested some months ago in this column, the 
membership was to include the directors of gen- 
erally recognized art schouola and societies. 
Genial letters have come from well-known men 
and women occupying such positions, There 
is only place here for two of these, though, in a 
later number of the paper, extracts will be pub- 
lished from several others. Here are two letters, 
one from J. Ward Stimson, Esq.,the General Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Museum Art Schools, and 
the other from Prof. John F. Weir, the head of 
Yale School of Fine Arts, The latter gentleman, 
it will be observed, is not in favor of a National 
Art Organization, his being one of a very small 
number of letters that express disapproval. It 
is, however, only fair that all sides should be 
heard in so important a matter, and certainly no 
decisive steps should be taken until the pros 
and cons have been very thoroughly canvassed. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ART SCHOOLS, | 
214 Kast 847TH STREET, NEW YORK. § 

Dear Sir :—Your request for opinions concerning 
a * National Art Soviety” is respectfully acknowl- 
edged, I would say that, personally, I consider the 
idea an admirable one, It has seemed to me, since 
my return from European Art life, that one of the 
greatest Art deficiencies in America (greater even 
and more truly dangerous to enduring Art than lack 
of Art exemplars), was the lack of a generous esprit 
du corps, The danger to our Art and its sources 
of beat inspiration is the “ commercial spirit,” and 
the false standards of the age. Few men will live 
for a high ideal, or share with generous and genuine 
unselfishness in what might be termed an effort for 
the general welfare and enlightenment of the peo- 
ple and the profession; holding ever truly tothe poje 
star of a pure purpose and patriotic resolve. This 
is geuerally considered juvenile and chimerical. 
Each has his ax to grind, The flashy, sharp, selfish 
“ operator ” is apt to be the “ successful man” of the 
period in art asin other things, and society, with 
ita false conventions, does much to foster this spirit 
and establish the criterion which makes quiet worth 
“foolishness,” and successful selfishness (even 
in Art coteries) the one thing needful. We 
are too jealous of each other personally, and 
too piqued and proud locally or traditionally, 
through prejudice and bringing up, for there 
yet to be a broad, noble, and single-hearted move, 
though it is a matter of congratulation that it is 
dally becoming less and less so, as the people be- 
come more educated, and the artists both merit and 
obtain more true respect from each other, 

What we need here in America, however, is a ge = 
nine love for art more as a “profession” and less- 
as a business, Til) this spirit becomes fully gener- 
ated in sufficient quantity, I fear little can be done 
for the project. It is a serious matter which well 
dleserves a serious copvocation of professional men; 
but would have to be initiated with the utmost cau- 
tion and fairness. We have two rocks at the start 
to avoid, ist. The actual moral smallness of local 
prejudice and self-interest of men. 2d, What is 





almost as bad, the appearance or suspicion of it. To 
start I should counsel the utmost breadt» of ex- 
pression in opinion; little is lost, everything 
gained thereby. By it a precedent of breadth 
is established. There should be preliminary 
professional consultation, then general, the 
election of officers not by collusion, but (a8 
abroad for “Salon”) by the whole exhibiting 
body, from the whole list of names, and constituted 
(as there) from twelve or fifteen names receiving the 
highest votes of all. The profession should cen- 
stantly be recalled and reconsulted for leading con- 
stitutional amendments, and every guaranty pos- 
sible be secured against inherent tendency in 
human institutions to degenerate in self interest 
or dry rot. The utmost freedom should be secured 
ac the start; a provision for fresh opinion as fresh 
air to keep vitality and ozone in the atmosphere, no 
matter who is hurt, or whose wizzened constitution 
gets the rheumstisim thereby. Otherwise a national 
organization will inevitably go the way of most sim, 
ilar institutions, become a caked or convention-en- 
crusted asylum for artistic dowagere and dudes, 

The one thing of supreme value in any age is to 
express the life of the age. I take it that 
the main thing to attain in such an orgapization is 
u generally * representative ” body, which best hon- 
estly represents the progress of America in Art at 
this special epoch, Then let the election of 
the jury be annual (as in Paris), and as the taste 
and enlightenment of the people progresses the su- 
perior selections will come. Kach one thinks his 
hobby the best, his school the foremost, his pet 
prejudice, preference, or dictum not only infallible, 
but to be causus belli. ‘The only thing to do is to 
break the back of personality, preference, prejudice, 
and self-interest at the start by a broad and high- 
handed constitution, one that guarantees tree life, 
free growth, and free ventilation, with every oppor- 
tunity both for the taste or ideals of the time to be 
represented, You will always have my heartiest 
co-operation in any earnest, serious effort to attain 
such a most desirable and practical benefit to the 
community and the Art “ profession.” 

Respectfully, 
JOHN WARD STIMBON, 


YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS,} 
Sept. 24th, 1884. f 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 5th inst. has un- 
avoidably remained unanswered until now, and 
what I have to say on the subject of a ‘ National 
Art League” in aceordance with your suggestion, is 
very little; that is, it may be summed up in the 
briefest form of disapproval. 

I do not think that any real bene(it arises from 
such “authoritative” bodies——so called; there is 
quite a8 much variety of opinion and consequent 
disagreement among artists, as to what constitutes 
true merit, as may be found among that portion of 
the general public who give the matter any atten- 
tion whatever. Out of the two classes it is not difm- 
cult to perceive which might in the end prove most 
mischievous—that which professes to be authorita- 
tive, or that which is harmless from its having no 
authority. This may seem an extraordinary state- 
ment, as it apparently gives little weight to experi- 
ence and training; nevertheless it is the result of 
observation, and of some knowledge of the working 
of such exclusive bodies abroad. 

The direct tendency of leagues in letters and art 
and these both fall in the same category--is toward 
a censorship that is all the more arbitrary from its 
resting on **authority,” while it is freedom from 
authority that chiefly promotes merit and promotes 
progress in all matters of tastes. Artists, in common 
with poets, creating from an emotional impulse 
strong enough to bring forth their conceptions, 
necessarily feel intensely in the direction of their 
own personal sympathies; and this individuality, 
which is temperamental and valuable, may give 
undue prominence to that which specially corre- 
sponds with their personal tastes. In fact, in all 
the lighter planes of thought in art, the tendency 
upward is toward differentiation in taste, rather 
than toward unity and thus nowhere are there 
found stronger terms of denunciation than between 
the various advanced schools; and this I fancy I see 
reflected even in the printer’s article you nave sent 
me as a basis for my remarks. 

There is quite as much pretentious meretricious art, 
--the direct result of these organizations—abroad, 
as may be met with through the mistakes of ignor- 
ant legislation ; for it is impossible to govern such 
bodies otherwise than on the plane of mutual com- 
promise, that very easily degenerates into a form of 
interested patronage, all the more offensive and 
inischievous because of the dictatorial authority 
with which it is bolstered up. 

I think, rather, that we must, in common with the 
spirit of our American institutions, expect merit 
to assert itself without such aids, and in spite of the 
mistakes that may be made through ignorance. A 
good article will command a market on the unfail- 
ing ground of pure selfishness on the part of the 
purchaser; and itis not the meritorious, but the 
meretricious that requires to be sustained by a 
protective tariff. In short, merit will, in the long 
run, tind all the recognition it deserves ; but, whether 
this be true or not, the one thing certain ia, that the 
influence that can most effectually retard the prog- 
ress of art, and check individuality, is the very 
scheme you propose--a “National Art League,” 
which is but a form of censorship in all matters of 
taste. Very truly yours, 

JOHN F, WEIR. 

Many letters have come to this office, from art- 
ists and others, askipg that a congress of those 
specially interested in the art progress of this 
nation should be called at an early day. Such 
acongress is certainly desirable—imperatively 
necessary, indeed—if a National Art League is to 
be organized, Ina matter of such magnitude 
there should be no hasty action ; certainly there 
should be no premature local action; but the 
scheme should be fully discussed in an open 
meeting, ‘every section of the country should 
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have a hearing, and every important art society 
and art community should have representation, 
Already a considerable number of gentlemen 
have expressed an intention of attending such a 
meeting if called. The editor of this column 
has been asked to make the preliminary move- 
ment in the matter, and it has been referred by 
him to the most prominent art organizations of 
this city ; so that such a meeting will probably 
be called at an early day. 


Sanitary, 


STATE WORK AND STATE RE- 
PORTS AS TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Ir is one of the great advantages of our form 
of government, that, by the divisions of national, 
state, city, county and township administration, 
it is possible for local and general bodies each 
to do their part and then co-operate in such way 
as that each may get advantage from the other. 
So much of the work must be committed to lo- 
cal boards that it has even been contended by 
some that no national board of health is needed. 
This, however, is a great mistake. We are glad 
to see that the last Congress not only did not re- 
peal the act, but provided for current expenses, 
and, in addition, placed at the command of the 
President, $350,000, a part of which would be 
disbursed by this board in any emergency that 
might arise. Some of the best work done in the 
last ten years in sanitary matters has been done 
by the twenty or more state boards now estab- 
lished. Their work has been so useful that sev- 
eral other states are now seeking such boards, 
with good prospects of success. We have just 
at hand the eighth annual‘ report of the 
N. J. State Board of Health. In respect of 
water supply, it notes the fact that over a half 
million of the citizens of New Jersey live withia 
thirty miles of New York City, and that too many 
of them are entirely dependent for water supply 
upon a tidal river used as a public sewer. When 
80 great a city as London can point to a yearly 
death rate of less than twenty-one per thousand, 
and many English towns of 30,000 inhabitants 
to a still lower record, it will not do for cities 
and towns and whole counties ranging over 
twenty-five per 1,000 death rate, to be content. 
with their result. It is urged that sume broad 
and comprehensive scheme of water supply 
should be adopted, and all the more since it is 
not difficult to find abundant sources. The 
report earnestly insists upon more thorough 
scavengering, and quotes Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
C. E., the great English builder of sewers, as say. 
ing that after all, ‘‘On the full and proper ex- 
ecution of scavengering will depend the crown- 
ing results of modern sanitary measures. All 
that water can remove must be washed away ; 
all matter liable to become putrid must be con- 
sumed by fire, orfpromptly removed. Water and 
air come grandly to our aid in dealing with all 
surface accumulations, if only we understa nd 
by water not wetting, but washing away, and 
by airing, not merely tae presence of air, but 
draughts and winds—-such ventilation as flushes. 

All this is the more important because, when 
a pestilence breaks out, it will not do to stir up 
all the “sleeping dogs” of disease, or to remove, 
amid heat and moisture, materials which ought 
never to have been allowed to accumulate. Next, 
special attention is urged to all house care, since 
it is vain to cleanse the outside and leave the 
homes in a filthy condition. Plans are given or 
suggestions made as to the best management in 
order to prevent household débris from being 
stored, The brief article on “ Factories and 
Workshops” points to the rights of the working 
classes to find in them all possible protections 
for health and life. The outline given of Eng- 
lish legislation is suggestive of what is desira- 
ble here, Our schools and their hygiene come 
in tor a proper share of suggestion, quite in ac- 
cord with the series of school circulars which this 
Board has distributed to every school of the 
state, Complaint is made of the tendency of 
New York and Philadelphia to plant odor facto- 
ries in New Jersey. New York thus forced some to 
Constable Hook and Bayonne ; but as the winds 
blow over Staten Island, the State Board 
of New York has been seeking to hold 
the resident owners accountable therefor. 
The subject of tenement house population, and 
what should be done as to the sanitary control 
of the buildings that are occupied by three or 
more families, is well treated by Dr. E. H. 
Jones. In addition to the circular which the 
Board issued on cholera, last Summer, we find a 
careful article on cholera and precautions as to 
it. It tersely and plainly presents such facts as 
to it as have immediate bearing on its preven- 
tion or control. If the advice and directions 
here given are carefully followed, we are sure 
that it will greatly aid that state in withstanding 
the disease. This article of eleven pages we 
commend to the careful notice of all readers of 
the report. The revelations which the report 
makes, as to some cemeteries in Hudson County, 
cannot be very pleasant to residents or to those 
who find that non-residents are buried in per- 
pendicular instead of horizontal rows. An arti- 
cle on ‘‘Water-Supply,” by Dr. E. M. Hunt, and 
one on “Filtration,” by Prof. Geo. H. Cook, cover 





quite fully the whole question of how to secure 
the purity of potable water. The notes on 
popular health resorts will prove of interest and 
importance to the many thousands who are in 
the habit of spending their Summers on the 
New Jersey coast. There is evidently no attempt 
to conceal real defects. Those who know the 
work done by this and local boards will freely 
acknowledge that great improvements have 
taken place. Even hotel proprietors have come 
to have a healthy dread of criticism, and most 
have responded to demands made upon them. 
Prof. A. R. Leeds, Prof. H. B. Cornwall and Dr. 
Wm. K, Newton, from the committee on analysis, 
furnish valuable articles as to foods, butter, 
milk, etc. We believe the report will be of much 
service and aid in protection of the public 
health. 


Srience. 

Tue question whether life is a property of 
matter, or is in itself a distinct entity, seizing 
only on matter as an item in its development, 
is receiving renewed attention in consequence of 
the address of Dr. Dallinger, at Montreal. His 
views are so temperate as to disarm criticism, 
He is ready to accept the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, if such generation can be proved. 
He is willing even to grant its possibility on the 
general theory of evolution. He asks only for 
the evidence. But he thinks the evidence so far 
is against the probabilities, and that the hypoth- 
esis has no support from facts. We do know, 
he contends, that all the forms of life that we 
van reach, even by the most powerful micro- 
scopes, are begotten by life that has preceded 
them. We know of no form of life of which we 
can say, as a fact, that it sprung directly from 
inorganic material. This being the case, it is 
not scientific to assume that organisms so minute 
that our most powerful microscopes cannot fur- 
nish us with their details, had any other origin 
than from previous life. They may have had; 
but our assumption should be the other way. 
The only ground thus far in favor of spontaneous 
generation is the belief that life cannot be main- 
tained in any form under the temperature of 
boiling water. Fish muscle, put in a flask of pure 
water, boiled, and hermetically sealed, has yet 
been found in time to yield living organisms so 
small that fifty millions laid in order would only 
fill the one hundredth part of a cubic inch. 
That the eggs came from the fish material ix 
granted. They are ever present in all decaying 
material. The questions really are: Did the heat 
destroy those that we concede were there when 
the organic material was first put in the flask? 
Were wholly new ones formed from the material 
after the great heat was withdrawn? Here we 
have to grapple with two antagonistic experi- 
ences, If we say life was destroyed by the heat, 
and life was a wholly new creation, we are asked 
if we know of anything having life but came 
from that which had life before it? If we say 
the living germs resisted the great heat, again 
we are asked for parallel instances. Dr, Dallin- 
ger seems to believe that it is the part of wisdom 
not to decide yet. He has stropg hope that 
improved microscopes may, in time, tell us more 
about the Jife details of these extremely minute 
creatures than we now know. In the meantime, 
philosophy has to take it for granted that the 
principle of life is something wholly distinct 
from the matter with which it is clothed. 


.... Professor Pritchard, of Oxford (England), 
has been making some interesting comparisons 
between the light-collecting power of reflecting 
and refracting telescopes. By means of a 
wedge-photometer, similar to that used in his 
work upon stellar magnitudes, he compared the 
light of a number of stars, ranging from the 
second magnitude to the sixth, as seen by three 
different telescopes—a Grubb refractor of twelve 
and one-fourth inches aperture, a thirteen-inch 
reflector by De La Rue, with a mirror of specu- 
lum metal, and a silver-on-glass reflector by 
Grubb, also of thirteen inches aperture, The ex- 
periments showed that the light of the refractor 
was superior to that of the speculum-metal re- 
flector in the ratio of 1.89 to 1, and excelled the 
silver-on-glass in the ratio of 1.50 tol. If we 
make the further allowance for the three-fourth 
inch difference of aperture, the numbers become 
respectively 2.13 and 1.69. According to this 
the aperture of a metal reflector must exceed 
that of a refractor by about forty-six per cent. 
to give the same light-collecting power, and iu 
the case of a silver-on-glass mirror, the exces 
must be thirty per cent. With very large re- 
fractors the proportion would not be main- 
tained, however, because large lenses are 
thicker than sma!l ones, and so absorb a per- 
centage of light which increases rapidly with 
their dimensions, while reflectors lose light only 
at the surface of the mirrors. A reflector with 
a thirty-eight inch mirror ought, therefore, to 
be distinctly superior to the Washington tele- 
scope of twenty-six inches diameter, and the 
Poulkowa telescope of thirty inches ought to be 
inferior to a forty-four inch reflector. As @ 
matter of fact, however, the refracters, as in- 


struments of measurement and discovery, have 
always more than held their own against reflec- 
= which theoretically ought to outmatch 
them. 
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School and College. 


Tue annual reports of the President and 
Treasurer of Harvard College fill, together with 
accompanying documents, a pamphlet of 236 
pages. Nineteen pages of the President’s report 
are occupied by a detailed history of the growth 
of the elective system, a history covering sixty 
years. The first liberty to depart from a fixed 
curriculum was given in 1825. Now there are 
no required studies in the college except rhet- 
oric for one year, English composition, Ger- 
man or French for one year, whichever language 
was not presented by the student at his examina- 
tion for admission, and a few lectures on chem- 
istry and physics. These few remaining require- 
ments are to be retained only until the prepara- 
tory schools are able to deal with them satisfac- 
torily. The librarian’s report shows that the 
library contains 290,710 volumes and 241,250 
pamphlets. The total amount of funds, as 
shown by the treasurer’s report, is $4,803,- 
938.36. 





...-It is sad, but nevertheless true, that in 
England, as in this country, there is less and 
less reverence for antiquity. A venerable alum- 
nus of Westminster School calls attention to a 
wanton dethronement of one of its oldest cus- 
toms: 

“For many years past, on Shrove Tuesday, a pan- 
cake has been thrown over a bar stretched across 
the school-room, and a general rush of the whole 
school has then ensued to seize upon it, a scrimmage 
being allowed for a few minutes, the fellow who 
brought the pancake safe out ef the mélee receiving 
a reward of a guinea fromthe dean. What more in- 
nocent, or more time-honored custom, I ask, does 
any other public school possess? This year, how- 
ever, I hear on good authority, the head master ar- 
ranged for one fellow from each form to enter upon 
the struggle, which was to consist of nothing more 
than a race to touch the pancake first. This novel 
arrangement, of course, caused much discontent in 
the school, and also among its friends, as I, for one, 
will avow.” 


.... The Lutheran declares that the influence 
of the Church colleges of the denomination may 
be equal to that of the theological seminaries. 
The latter receive the student at a later period of 
preparation, when the habits of study and the 
general trend of character have been to a great 
extent fixed. Weakness in the college, whether 
intellectaal or spiritual, cannot, under ordinary 
circumstances, be counteracted by any amount 
of strength in the seminary; while strength in 
the college will more frequently carry the student 
successfully over difficulties that he may en- 
counter through weakness in the seminary. The 
colleges, therefore, should be manned by scholars 
of thorough and wide culture, positive faith, and 
aggressive Christian character, who will stamp 
their personality deeply upon the successive gen- 
erations of students who pass under their con- 
trol. 


...eThe Head Master of Harrow has been 
made Dean of Gloucester. The headship in 
the English public schools, which correspond to 
our academies, are filled by the ablest scholars. 
If one were called on to name England’s most 
noted educator, he would perhaps mention, not 
any teacher in the universities, but Arnold of 
Rugby. Archbishop Tait, Bishop Temple, Dean 
Howson and 4 great many others of the dignita- 
ries of the English Church have been Masters of 
public schools. 


...-The Yale corporation has elected Rev. 
Lewis 0. Brastow, D.D., professor of homiletics 
and pastoral theology, and the Rev. John E. 
Russell, professor of biblical theology. The 
Lyman Beecher lecturer for next year will be 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., of New York, 
whose subject will be ‘‘ The Scottish Pulpit from 
the Reformation Until the Present Day.” 


....-Dr. Sauveur announces, in the program 
for the tenth Summer session of the College of 
Languages, that it is his intention to locate the 
college permanently in the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. More than 600 pupils are 
expected at the next session. 


--»-The Catalogue of the Syracuse University 
reports 7 professors, 3 instructors, and 174 
students in its College of Liberal Arts. The 
College of Medicine has 37 students, and there 
ye 146, nearly all ladies, in the College of Fine 

rts. 


...-The question regarding the terms of ad- 
mission to Harvard has not been settled. Under 
the proposed amendments, candidates for admis- 
sion to the freshman class may drop either 
Greek or Latin, not both. 


-..-A very handsome memorial window has 
just been placed in Battell Chapel, Yale College, 
by Fred W. Williams, in honor of his father, 
the late 8. Wells Williams, professor of Chinese. 


....Professor Harkness, of Brown, declines 


the position of resident supervisor of the School 
at Athens. 





...-The Harvard authorities refase to make 


P ersomilities, 


Davip J. Brewer, recently appointed Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, is a deacon in a Con- 
gregational Church. He was born in Syria or 
Persia, where his parents were missionaries, His 
father, on his return to this country, was a co- 
laborer of the Tappans in the anti-slavery cause. 
His mother was the daughter of that remarkable 
New England woman, of whom too little is 
known, a rural minister’s wife, to whom David 
Dudley Field, ayd his triumvirate of brothers 
owe their birth, early training, and, doubtless, 
largely their great ability. It may be added that 
Judge Brewer is a sound Republican, not apt to 
follow some of the distinguished members of his 
family into the Democratic Party. 





..--Prinz von Bismarck once offered Jules 
Favre a cigar daring a diplomatic argument. 
M. Favre declined it. ‘ Very well,” said Bis- 
marck, returning the cigar to his case, ‘I see 
you have one advantage over me—you are more 
vigilant ; and this disadvantage—you are more ir- 
ritable. Adiplomat must be ready to make con- 
cessions.” 


....Dr. Dallinger, the enthusiastic President 
of the Royal Microscopical Society, of London, 
has been known, in company with a friend, to 
sit at a microscope eyepiece for sixteen consecu- 
tive days, observing the motions of one partic- 
ular kind of bacillus, 


....Walt Whitman will be sixty-six years old 
in May. He does not look on his life as having 
been a success, from either a literary or finan- 
cial view ; but he is as cheerful and kindly-spoken 
as ever, and never complains of Fortune's slings 
and arrows. 


...-1t was lately the boast of Thomas B. Voss 
of Boston, that he had heard fifty Fourth of 
July orations in that city. The gentleman to 
whom the old man made the remark added in 
admiration, under his breath: ‘“ And survived 
them all! 

....There is a weekly flood of letters assailing 
the Gordon Memorial Committee, demanding 
angrily the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s name 
from the matter. One man writes: ‘‘I will not 
give a shilling if he stays a member.” 


....Ex-President Arthur will probably sail in 
July for Europe, as he has hinted to various 
acquaintances. He will make a Summer tour, 
remaining in England for some weeks before 
crossing the Channel. 


...-Colonel Burnaby’s papers have all passed 
intothe hands of Mr. R. R. Mann and Mr. J. 
Redding Ware, who will at once begin work on 
them and a biography of the gallant soldier and 
literarian. 

....Mr, Henry Villard has been stopping in 
Speyer, Germany, attending the dedication of a 
hospital and religious retreat founded by him in 
his days of great wealth. 


....-Queen Victoria’s bestowal of the costly and 
coveted Albert medal on a simple police con- 
stable has given great satisfaction to the London 
constabulary force. 


...-Mr. P, C. Lounsbury, in his speech at New 
Orleans on February 26th, noted the fact that 
the flag of no Connecticut regiment was captured 
during the War. 


...-The Duke of Buckingham is now sixty- 
three years of age. He has no heir to his duke- 
dom and has just married the daughter of a 
Scotch baronet. 


....The Marquis of Lorne sat for his portrait 
last year to Mr. Millais. The painter has just 
presented his work to the National Gallery of the 
Dominion. 


....-Mr. Blaine recently told a friend that he 
expected to give himself the pleasure of a long 
foreign tour just as soon as his history was com- 
pleted. 

.---The death of Oardinal James McCabe 
seems to leave the British Government only two 
active supporters among the Irish ecclesiastical 
world. 

....Sir Erasmus Wilson states that, all exag- 
gerations or contradictions to the contrary, the 
human hair can turn white in a very few hours. 


.-..The Rev. Phillips Brooks told a friend joy- 
fully, the other day, “‘ I have never yet had to 
call for the services of a lawyer or a doctor, 


....Lady Brassey is the manager of a series of 
“‘ambulance classes” in her county, which are 
very fashionable and largely attended. 


....M. Grévy’s giving of his grand ball on 
the second day of Lent has excited much disa- 
greeable scandal in French society. 


..--Prof, Alexander Agassiz is voyaging in 
the coral-walled harbors of the Sandwich Islands, 
studying formations and flora. 


.---Ex-President Hayes has presented $6,000 
to a church in Fremont, Ohio, his former home, 





attendance at morning prayers purely volun- 
tary. , 


..- Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps continues to 


Pebbles, 


....The giraffe presents the most wonderful 
case of soar throat on record. 





.... Spicer asks: ‘‘What is the rate of interest 
when distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


-.--Incredible as it may seem, many of the 
richest planters in Jamaica live on coffee 
grounds. 


...-Ten mills don’t make a cent in Lowell, 
Mass., no matter what Daboll or the school- 
masters say. 


....Were Solomon alive he might give Sullivan 
some sound advice, such as, ‘‘ Go to thy haunt, 
thou slug-hard,” 


... The fact that there are 2,750 languages is 
no consolation toa man when he is spattered 
with mud from head to foot by a passing wagon. 


...‘*Is the Colonel here?” shouted a man, 
sticking his head into a Louisville street-car, 
‘*He is,” answered thirteen men, as they rose 
up. : 

....An eloquent editor thus describes a new 
organ: ‘‘ The swell died away in a delicious suf- 
focation, like one singing a sweet song under 
the bed clothes.” 


....The man who wrote to the State Board of 
Agriculture to ascertain what was best to plant 
in wet land, was favorably impressed by the 
answer. It was ‘* Leeks.” 


.... Whistler, the artist, sent to Edmund 
Yates’s dungeon cell a butterfly, as an emblem of 
hope and joy. Other friends of Yates contented 
themselves with sending grub. 


...“*Six feet in his boots!” exclaimed Mre. 
Beeswax. ‘‘ What will the impudence of this 
world come to, I wonder? Why, they might as 
well tell me that the man had six heads in his 
hat.” 


....Jdudging from the number of repentant 
and bruised skaters in town, we have come to 
the conclusion that the old proverb should be 
revised to read: ‘‘The roller skate gathers re- 
morse, 


...-A rural gentleman, standing over a regis- 
terin a city store, attracted some attention to 
himself by observing to his wife: ‘“‘ Mariar, I 
guess I’m goin’ to have a fever; I feel such hot 
airs a-runnin’ up my legs.” 


.. +.“ Me FinD,” tellingly remarks an editor, 
whose compositors have struck, ‘*tyA; me caN 
Gat oxt owr pepor withant thn aid of af ony of 
thase besky oniun combosutois.” There is 
nothing better in this world than self-reliange. 


...-A lady teacher in a public school was 
amazed, the other day, by seeing a perfect forest 
of juvenile hands fly up in the air and shake and 
gesticulate wildly. ‘‘What do you want?” 
queried the puzzled instructor. Ohorus: ‘Yer 
hair’s fallin’ off.” 


....-The importance of the comma was well 
shown by a notice recéntly read in a church in 
Michigan, which ran as follows: “Dr. 
will deliver a lecture on Saturday evening of this 
week. Subject: The Circulation of the Blood in 
the Baptist church.” 


...+ The hair-dresser at the Jardin des Plantes 
with his little son: ‘My boy, here you see how 
unequally Nature distributes her gifts. This 
creature, for instance, is the tortoise, of whose 
shell the best hairpins are made ; but which, un- 
fortunately, has no hair itself.” 





..»e-The Postmaster at Lickskillet, Ark., 
writes aa follows: ‘Don’t send your paper any 
more to Oscar Hallum, fur he’sdead. He wuz a 
mighty good reader, he wuz, and would some- 
times read one of your jokes in such a funny 
way that folks would laugh. "Twan’t what wuz 
in the artikle, but it wuz the way he read it.” 


...“ Oh! Mr. 8.,° said a young lady at a 
church fair, “I want your help for a moment. 
I have just sold a tidy for $15 dollars that cost 
fifteen cents, and I want you to tell me what 
percentage that is.” ‘‘A transaction of that 
kind, my dear Miss B.,” said Mr. 8., who is a law- 
yer, ‘gets out of percentage, and into larceny.” 


....Captain Jerome, while visiting Colonel 
Higginson, took a Derringer from the table, and 
asked: ‘This thing loaded?” But before the 
Colonel could reply the weapon was discharged, 
the bullet tearing away one of the fingers of the 
visitor. Then the Colonel, who is widely known 
on account of his extreme politeness, bowed 
gracefully and rejoined: ‘‘Not now, my dear 
Captain.” 


....-The wife of Bishop Temple is niece 
to the Duke of Devonshire, first cousin to 
the Duke of Sutherland, and first cousin 
by marriage to the Dukes of Leinster and 
Argyll. The story goes that, at the wedding, 
some one came forward and said: ‘ Bishop, 
I don’t thimk you’ve been introduced to 
your new cousin, the Duke of ——.” ‘ What,” 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, H. F., Fredericton, N. B., resigns. 
BABCOCK, R. R., Walcott, N. Y., resigns. 


DEWOLF, Detavan, Bristol . 
Long Island ity, ae » Conn., called to 


FISH, R. D., Cambridge; Ill., resigns. 
HOWARD, W. G., ord. in Newmarket, Ia. 
McCURDY, A. B., Three Springs, Penn., re- 
signs, 
MoEWEN, D. 8., Lawrence, Kan. accepts 
to Kansas City, Mo, - ; ke ogg 
MORRIS, 8. D., removes from York ’ 
to Holland, N. Y. . me 
MORWOOD, H. D., Morgan Park, 
to Tolono, Til. . P sone. 
SIMMONS, W., Waverly, Ia., resigns, 
wm C. C., Clinton, accepts call to Anamosa, 
a. 


oe G. W., becomes pastor at Addison, 


WHITE, A. B., Corning, accepts call to Shenan- 
doah, Ia, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALVORD, Freperick, New Haven, called to 

Watertown, Conn. 

AYER, Epwin L,, Pentwater, Mich., resigns, 

BARROWS, Joun O., Atkinson, N, H., called to 

Newington, Conn. 

BOOTH, Epwin, Grandville, Mich., resigns, 

BOYD, Puivy 8., inst. in Granby, Mase, 

BRADLEY, Wii114m, Onondaga, accepts call to 

Hartland and Tyrone, Mick. 

CRANE, Epwarp P., Wadena and Verndale, 

Minn., resigns. 

DEAN, Samvet C.,: Plymouth, accepts call to 

South Bend, Neb. 

FRANKLIN, Gzorae M., Chicago Seminary. 

called to Rio and Wyocena, Wis. . 

HILL, Cuarves J., accepts call to Stonington, 

Conn, 

HITCHOOOK, A, M., Chicago Seminary, called 

to Kewanee, Ill. 

JEFFERIES, Joun, White Cloud, Mich., resigns. 

JENKINS, Davin T., accepts call to Ellington, 

KELLOGG, Gronce N., inst. in Boulder, Col. 

LEE, Grorae H., ord. pastor of Plymouth ch., 

Portland, Or. 

LIGHT, Nestor, Westmoreland, called to P 

Center, N. y. — 

LOOMIS, Ex1uu, Oakwood, Mich,, resigns. 

McORACKEN, Wi1.14m, Big Rapids, Micb., re- 
signs. 

McKEE, J. H., Franklin, accepts call to Little 

Valley, N. ¥ 

MOORE, Wi1114m, Columbus, N. Y., accepts call 

to Warren and Kinnickinuvick, Wis. 

PARK, Cuartes W., Howard Avenue church, 

New Haven, called to Birmingbam, Conn. 

PUDDEFOOT, Writ G., called to Traverse 

City, Mich. 

RYDER, Cuanues J., Medina, O., called to Os- 

wego, N. Y. 

SEAVER, Wituam R., Traverse City, accepts 

call to Pontiac, Mich. 

SMART, Isaac C., accepts call to South church, 

Pittsfield, Mass, 

soe, GxorGE, accepts call to Salamanca, 


STEVENS, Cuanues H., Alma and Brecken- 

ridge, Mich., resigns, 

STICKNEY, Epwin H., Detroit, Minn., called 
to Harwood, No. Dakota. 

TAYLOR, A. W., ord. pastor in Volney, N. Y. 


THOMPSON, A. W., accepts call to Victor and 
Warren, Ia. 


WARNER, C. C., ord. in La Salle, il. ~ 


WHEELER, Saetpon H., Waterbury, Vt., 
called to LeMars, Ia. 


WIILLIS, J. Vincent, Meadville, Mo., called to 
Neosho Falls, Kan. 


WOUD, Crank C,, Maybee, Mich., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 

BAKER, Henry, Altoona, Penn., supplies af 
Trenton, N. J. 

HARRISON, P. 8., Lewiston, Ill, removes to 
Fort Worth, Texas, 


HEILMAN, U. P., Brumfieldville, removes to 
Athol, Berks Co., Penn, 


HEISLER, W. L., Tremont, removes to Miners- 
ville, Penn. 

LEESER, J. H., Hummelstown, accepts call to 
York, Penn, 

LUND, E. G., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to 
Greensburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, J., called to Heyworth, Tl. 
— F. F.; accepts call to Marshelitown, 
4, 


BLACK, Geo. B., accepts call to Henry, Ill. 
DODGE, Ricuarp V., San Diego, Cal., died re- 
cently. 
ELLIOTT, Gro, W., Milwaukee, Wis., died re- 
cently, aged 88 years. 
~~ Joun 8., Frankford, called to Oakland, 
el. 


wry» Sn C., accepts call to May’s Landing, 


HUGHES, J. V. R., Kilbourn City, Wis., called 
to Larrimore, Dakota. 


MAXWELL, A. B., called to Rome, O. 

McCORKLE, Emmett, Clifton Forge, called to 
Munroe City, Mo. 

— Cuas. 8., accepts call to Plainfield, 

NIVEN, Duncan C., Monticello, accepts call to 
Highland, N. Y. 

PRIEST, J. H., D.D., inst. pastor in Westmins- 
ter ch., Ci LD 


PUMPHREY, W. H., Eureka, Il, resigns. 








be troubled with her exhausting insomnia. 


dukes!” 


quoth Dr. Temple, in smazement, “ more YOUNG, Cuanues J., accepts call to Saratoga, 
N. 
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lus. 


Tur last but one of the season’s six Philhar- 
monic concerts drew together one of the largest 
audiences of the Winter at the Academy of 
Music, on Saturday evening. The program was: 


Overture to “* Manfred "........+++0-+e0004 Schumann 
Slegfried Idyl.....-. cee ceee cer eeeeeecseeerces Wagner 
Symphonic Tone-Picture, ** Wallenstein’s 

COMP”... sccccccccccccceccesesect J, Rheinberger 
Symphonie Fantastique.............-- Hector Berlioz 


The first of a set of sixteen compositions written 
expressly as “incidental music” for Byron’s 
drama, and thoroughly the result of that play’s 
effect on imagination, Schu- 
mann’s Overture is a piece that has a far closer 
relation to the concert-room than the theater. 
How extraordinary a study in musical ideas 
and treatment it is the critics have increas- 
ingly appreciated. In things does its 
supersede its tremendous 

with suggestions of majesty, 
despair, and the «approach of 
fate. The Siegfried Idyl, 
succeeded, was a relief from #o mor- 


the composer's 


few 
composers 

overflowing 
anguish, 
an inevitable 
which 
bid a musical atmosphere, This has no con- 
nection with the Bairenth trilogy, or its third 
member, being merely a sort of charming little 
orchestral greeting, which Wagner wrote in 
honor of the birthday of his young son, Sieg- 
fried Wagner, a few years ago, and which he 
then had performed by an orchestra, in his gar- 
den, early on the morning of that day of family 
rejoicing. It speaks delightfully of the songs of 
birds, the fresh country landscape with its rustic 
peace and cheerful sights and sounds, and con- 
tains one singularly lovely Leitnotif, that seems 
to hint of an untroubled and serene young spirit 
entering upon a glad future. It was played with 
all that charm of united and individual expres- 
sion which Mr. Thomas has taught bis great 
orchestra, and we have not heard an effect more 
delicately realized than the exquisite trill for 
the violins which occurs midway. The Rhein- 


score, 


berger Tone-Picture is practically a bril- 
liant military fantasia, short, crisp, chiefly 
in polka time and with considerable hu- 


mor in the “sermon” episode (preached by 
the violoncellos) very happily in keeping with 
the odd scene in Schiller’s drama. To the beauties 
and absurdities of Berlioz’s extraordinary sym- 
phony was done marvelous justice. In most of 
the entire five movements, the mannerisms and 
clap-trap of the French composer are so inces- 
sant, and vulgarity, commonplaceness, effect 
sought but not seized, are so continually pres- 
ent, that only a band of the highest training can 
make ua forget our prejudices. As for the 
technical difficulties of the Symphony, they are 
a matter of history, and the piece is simply a 
mine of those consummate orchestral devices 
which Berlioz and Wagner alone have conceived, 
Its beauties are remarkable, its mistakes and 
inspirational shortcomings far in excess, and 
such a work is founded on so false a principle 
of music that it is simply another element in 
Berlioz’s career for us# to sigh over. As we have 
said, it was played magnificently, A special 
word is due the tympanists for their share in the 
performance. Mr. Thomas was recalled at the 
ooncert’s close, and heartily applauded, doubt- 
less as a significant token of popular satisfaction 
over the adjustment of the recent disturbances 
in the harmony of the Society. Mr. Joseffy will 
be the soloist at the last concert in April. 


..»-The fifth Philharmonic Club concert of 
chamber music was by no means as interesting 
as its predecessors, in spite of the welcome 
presence of Mr. Richard Hoffman. A quartet 
by Gernsheim, a cold, correctly-written and un- 
attractive work, was performed, and the Sextett, 
which Heinrich Hoffman, the well-known Ger- 
man composer, wrote for the Club a year or #o 
ago, was also given. Its slow movement is quite 
its most poetic and pleasing feature. One re- 
deeming number on the bill was found in a 
movement from Schubert's String Quartett in 
D Minor (posthumous), beautifully played by the 
Messrs, Arnold, Faerber, Gramm and Schenck, 
Miss Marguerite Davenay sang certain songs by 
Jensen and Denza ina most amateurish style, 
The audience was smaller than has lately been 
customary. We wish that the Club would 
take up Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven with 
more attention than has seemed to their taste. 
One Mozart quartett is worth a dozen by Gern- 
sheim, or Hoffman, or Rietz, or Gadassohn. 


-.--The new Gilbert & Sullivan opera was 
brought out in London Saturday evening, 
with evidences of more than a success d’ esteme 
such as characterized the production of “The 
Princess,” The title is ‘*The Mikado; or, The 
Town of Titipi,” the plot Japanese, and Mr. 
Sullivan’s music is said to be surprisingly bright 
and enjoyable—better than the libretto. This 
ballet takes up a royal decree by the Mikado that 
all persons;who leer, flirt, wink, or ogle, unless 
married, shall be beheaded; and much fun is 
made out of this central idea by Mr. Gilbert, I+ 
will be produced here next Fall. 


.»+»Tbe Worcester Music Festival has lately 
listened to its Secretary's annual report. The 


Association is in excellent financial condition, 
and proposes to make the Festival for the year 
1885 a notable one, Smart’s charming cantata, 
“The Bride of Dunkerson,” will be repeated on 
one of the five evenings. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn owr lst af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON PHI- 
LOSOPHY.* 


We have at hand three recent American works 
on philosophy, of considerable interest to general 
readers, and of still greater interest to students. 

Of these, we name together, as parts of one, 
the firat two numbers of Lotze’s Outlines of Phi- 
losophy, edited by Prof, Geo. T. Ladd, and for 
the most part translated by him. 

These Outlines are intended to reproduce, tor 
English readers and students of ordinary philo- 
sophical proficiency, Lotze’s entire system, as 
contained in his latest lectures in the University 
of Géttingen and of Berlin. The German origi- 
nals from which they are translated have been 
published since the author’s death, and are based 
on the dictated portions of his lectures as re- 
corded in the notes of his hearers, and revised by 
Professor Rebnisch, of Géttingen. Each part, 
in the American edition, is brief and separate ; 
but the collection as published in Germany 
covers the ground of Logic, Metaphysic, Philoso- 
phy of Nature, Asthetics, Moral Philosophy, 
Philosophy of Religion, and the History of Phi- 
losophy since Kant. 

The numbers now presented by Professor Ladd 
to English readers, are the Outlines of Melaphys- 
ics, and the Outlines of the Philosophy of Relig- 
ion, which are published by the Messrs, Ginn & 
Heath in two handy 16mo volumes, of about 150 
pages each, Others are promised to follow as 
rapidly as possible, and it is to be hoped that the 
editor will be encouraged by the reception given 
to his introductory volumes to complete the 
translation of the whole. 

Lotze, is a name greatly respected in Germa- 
ny, and sure to rise here as his services are ap- 
preciated, The kind of work he did best was 
that which it would seem philosophy is likely to 
be restricted to for a long time to come, the 
working over of thoaght already in its posses- 
sion, and of lines of thought which we are better 
able to correct than their originators, or to 
bring back from a vicious direction, Lotze’s 
great characteristic was to act freely, boldly, 
with great power and candor, and with certainly 
no oppressive respect for scholastic methods or 
traditions, on the mass of speculative knowledge 
which philosophy has to deal with. Without 
dropping into eclecticism, or failing to lead his 
own speculations forward on organific ideas of 
his own, no other expositor of modern philoso- 
phy has stood so empbatically on its crest, with 
all its waves beneath him. Kant received at his 
hands the non-technical treatment which Dr. 
McCosh calls for in his ‘* Seventh Philosophical 
Tract.” Fichte, Hegel, the materialist Hebart, 
and the great masters of the modern develop- 
ment scheme without being routed from the field, 
are left on it in a very thoroughly reconstructed 
condition. Whether Lotze escaped the difficul- 
ties of the problem by substituting a movement 
of Life for Hegel’s movement of Thought as the 
center of reality, need not be discussed here. 
It would seem, at least, to be a conclusion 
toward which he was carried by much of the 
concurrent thought of the age, and the impulse 
to push speculation forward on this line is 
likely to bring Lotze’s works more and more 
into vogue. On the great points of freedom, 
the nature of causation or of cause, on the con- 
ception of reality, on space, time, motion and 
the objectivity of cognition, and on the perplexi- 
ties of Schopenhauer’s brilliant pessimism, 
nothing better than Lotze can be named to the 
American student. Even his strictures on the 
teleological argument, insufficient as they are to 
support his negative conclusion, have the 
merit of preparing the student for the point 
that the school of Schopenhauer press—viz., 
the fact that we are unable to prove the world’s 
universal conformity to an end. Lotze’s recon- 
struction of the argument has some obvious 
advantages ever the common statement. He 
bases it upon the wonderful fact which lies at 
the bottom of the whole world, of the ‘‘com- 
parability of things,” to use Professor Ladd’s 
phrase. It may be doubied whether this com- 
parability is anything more than the order of 
the teleologist, and whether the teleological argu- 
ment requires for its validity anything more 
than the general order or comparability of things 
which Lotze maintains, 


* AORITICI8¢M OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
James MoCosn, LL.D., D.L., President of Princeton 
College. Philosophical Series No. VII. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 12mo, pp, 60. 

OUTLINES oF MeTapuysic. Dictated Portions of 
the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and 
edited by Gzorer T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale College. Ginn & Heath, Boston: i6émo, pp. 
xii, 166; also by the same editor and publishers, Out- 
LINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Dictated 
Portions of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze, 1I¢mo, 
pp. viii, 162. Bach vol. $1.00. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHTLUsOPEY., A Critique 
of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By Jostaa 
Rorog, Pb.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard 
College. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co., 1886, 16mo, 
pp. xiii, 484, $2.00, 





These Outlines will probably serve ordinary 
American students better than the larger and 
more technical works of the same author, which 
have been translated in England. They are 
rich in hinte and pregnant sentences which re- 
quire to be thought out. The translation has 
been made with abundant fidelity, but not 
always in the happiest manner. In his anxiety 
to shut off every glimmering of a false sense, 
the translator has sometimes closed his blinds 
altogether and left his sentences in the dark. 
Dr. Brastow, in the parts he has translated, 
shows more power to achieve the very difficult 
problem of translating philosophical German 
without rendering German light into English 
darkness. ' 

Antipodal to these books of Lotze, as far us 
philosophical position and method are con- 
cerned, is the seventh number of Dr. McCosh’s 
philosophic series, A Criticism of Kant’s Criti- 
cal Philosophy (Charles Scribner’s Sons), a 
caustic review of the dominant philosophy of 
the present century, from the standpoint of the 
Scotch school. Dr. McOosh recognizes the su- 
preme ability of Kant. He admires his Cate- 
gorical Imperative as the finest possible defini- 
tion of conscience. He recognizes the integrity 
of his purpose to affirm the reality of knowledge 
and of the world; but be believes him to be the 
founder, Hamilton, the supporter, and Spencer, 
the builder, of the doctrine of nescience, which 
underlies agnostic modern speculation. 

After a brief historic review of Locke and the 
reaction against his philosophy that culminated 
in Kant, Dr. McCosh proceeds to his case. 
Wasting no time on refinements, and skillfully 
declining to aunoy his readers with the per- 
plexities of a new critical subtlety, he brings 
his objections broadly against the three main 
positions of the Kantian philosophy ; its critical 
method, as contrasted with Reid’s induction ; 
the Kantian theory of knowledge, as opposed to 
the Scotch affirmation of the direct knowledge 
of things; and against the theory of mental 
forms in perception, holding, with Reid, that, in 
perceiving a rose, for example, we recognize first 
the concrete object, and then note its appearances 
or phenomenal qualities, such as color, form, 
etc., and do not come to our knowledge of the 
rose, a8 Kant maintained, by noting first the 
phenomena of color, form, etc., and then assum- 
ing or inferring the existence of the object by a 
necessary operation of the mind. Against this 
step in the Kantian process Dr, McCosh protests 
as the interjection of a false element into experi- 
ence, and of an uncertain and idealistic element 
into the theory of knowledge. ‘lhe strength of 
the Kantian position at this point is the accuracy 
of its analysis. Dr. McCosh is compelled to 
assert that the mind takes direct knowledge of 
the rose as a thing apart from its phenomenal 
qualitier, and, when called on to explain what a 
thing is, replies that it ix a simple object not to 
be detined. Lotze, in the Outlines, is very full 
and satisfactory on this point, and leaves the 
student who has taken pains to understand him 
with a reassuring confidence that knowledge 
acquired on the Kantian theory reposes on a 
secure basis of reality. 

For his next point Dr. McCosh reviews Kant’s 
‘Transcendental Hsthetic,” his categories and 
his *‘ Transcendental Dialectic.” He asserts of 
space and time that they are objective realities, 
but drops into an admission of their contin- 
gency which it is not easy to harmonize with 
the previous assertion of their independent ob- 
jective reality. On page 28 we read: 


Kant represents space and time as having an 
existence; but it is merely a subjective existence, 
thatis in the mind as contemplating objects and 
events. But I attirm that intuitively and necessa- 
rily, all men look on them as existing, and as existing 
independently of our noticing them. I am quite 
as sure of the reality of space and time independent 
of my mind, as of the objects in space and time.” 


This does not fully represent Kant, but it asserts 
the independent non-contingent and objective 
reality of space and time as things in them- 
selves. ; 

On page 30 we tind this adumbration of a bet- 
ter view: 


* While we have a knowledge of space and time 
we should allow that this is somewhat indefinite. 
We know them as realities; but do we ever know 
them apart from other things? We know this body 
as occupying space ; we know this event as occur- 
ring in time; and we know the space and time to be 
realities quite as much as the body and the event is; 
but do we ever know space and time as separate 
things, or capable of a distinct and independent ex- 
istence—as a tree is distinct from ananimal? Space 
and time look as if, somehow or other—we may not 
be able to tell how—they were always connected 
with something else, as if they were dependent on 
sometaing else for their manifestation. I believe 
them to be dependent on God, who inhabits all 
space and all time.” 


This resort to God, whose eternity transcends 
time, and whore infinity transcends space, is an 
odd way out of a perplexed theory. As a study 
of the actual tendencies of modern speculation, 
Dr. McCosh’s tractate is both acute and useful. 
It has also the great merit for its purpose of be- 
ing an interesting and popular treatment of the 
subject, and gives a new impulse to the very 
excellent service Dr. McCosh is rendering to 





right thinking and a sound philosophy by these 
publications. 

On one point, at least, Mr. Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D., of Harvard College, agrees with Dr. Mc- 
Cosh—that Kant did not make skepticism im- 
possible. In his Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 
he attempts not so much to correct the great 
German asto think on through the problem of 
religious skepticism from the point where it was 
left by Kant. He confines himself to the re- 
ligious aspects of the subject, and avoids the 
metaphysical questions as to the reality of the 
world and the validity of knowledge which form 
the subject matter of Lotze’s profound and 
acute Outlines, 

The problem of Mr. Royce is to decide what 
philosophy makes of religion, or, to adapt the 
phrase to the impression made by the book, 
what it leaves of Religion. For him philosophy 
alone has full right to decide, and nothing else 
has more than the right to listen. He is done once 
for all with the poor fools who believe in revela- 
tion. He does not care to disturb them ; but he 
would have them understand that, when philoso- 
phy has come to an understanding with itself, 
theology may say and do what it pleases. 

Mr. Royce is instructor in philosophy at Har- 
vard, and this, his first publication, is based on 
lectures given to his classes in that Christian 
institution. It is written with point and finish, 
and with the hand of a craftman deft in the 
rhetoric of philosophical discussion, not to say 
with some trace of the authority and privileges 
of omniscience. 

Mr. Royce is well read, particularly in Lotze. He 
has given close attention to Schopenbauer, who 
has opened his mind to the infinite possibilities 
of skepticism. He makes no secret of what he 
owes to Hegel, and is about equally familiar with 
Faust and the Bible. In devout phrases he out- 
does Mr. John Fiske; and, excepting an occa- 
sional fling of flippant scorn, is as serious as 
Matthew Arnold, whose * Literature and Dog- 
ma” comes out with much the same conclusion, 
except that Mr. Royce substitutes the Hegelian 
Infinite Thought for Mr. Arnold’s well-known 
formula, ‘‘the power not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness.” 

The general conclusion reached by Mr. Royce 
is that philosophy decides for a God who, how- 
ever, is not the God of theology and neither the 
Creator nor the Governor of the World, but only 
the Infinite Thought, distinct from the Infinite 
Life of Lotze, and from the Infinite Unknown 
of Spencer, and whom Mr. Royce calls, with 
small show of reason for doing so, the *‘ God of 
idealistic tradition, from Plato down.” 

What to name this faith he apparently does 
not know, and we certainly have nothing to sug- 
gest, though the allusion, on page 280, to ‘‘cer- 
tain fools called atheists,” would imply that it 
should stand in some dim relationship to 
theism. 

The Deity described in these pages has little 
divine likeness, and no trace even of the Olym- 
pian force. He is a poor divinity, who neither 
creates nor governs, but only thinks, Mr. Royce 
is satisfied that this is enough. He stands upon 
his scanty creed, and gives us impressive exam- 
ples of the devout thoughts that warm his 
breast. He imagines, in sober seriousness, that 
his frame is that of the Psalmist when he sang: 
**How precious unto me are thy thoughts, O 
God.” 

On the human side of the question his results 
are disheartening. He abandons the immortal 
hope, and finds no one ray shining on the des- 
tiny of a single finite being. ‘All this remains 
just as dark as it was before (p. 487). We 
neither rejoice in this result, nor lament it.” The 
comfort that remains is that “an Infinite reason 
is above all and through all, embracing every- 
thing, judging everything ; infallible, perfect.” 

These phrases are deliberate. The silence as 
to all divine regulative, creative, or influential 
efficiency in the world is intentional. The 
divine is a process of Thought. Mr. Royce does 
not even comfort himself with Matthew Arnold’s 
faith in “‘ a power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” His God makes for nothing, 
but only thinks. It is simply the Infinite 
Thought, which comprehends all in itself, and 
has but the one divine attribute of thinking ac- 
cording to the truth. 

Even this loses its force in his speculations as 
to the nature of truth and error, and suffers a 
further sublimation, which carries it out into 
the closest resemblance to the Eternal Empti- 
ness, Das Ewwig leere, of Faust. 

In praise of this melancholy Divinity he prints 
(page 439) a parody of passages from the Psalms, 
which runs on thus: 

“Thou All-Knowing One seest us, what we are, 
and how we strive. Thou knowest our frame, and 
rememberest that we are as dust. In thy perfec- 
tion is our Ideal. That thou art, is enough for our 
moral comfort. That thou knowest our evil and 
our goed, that gives us our support in our little 
striving for the good, Not worthless would we be 
in thy sight; not of the vile, the base, the devilish 
party in the warfare of this world, . . In thee 
the peace that we strive to find is experienced, and 
when we try to do right, we know that thou seest 
both our striving and our successes and our failures. 
And herein we have comfort. We perish, but thou 
endurest, Ours is not thy eternity. But in thy 
eternity we would be remembered, not as rebels 
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against the good, but as doers of the good; not as 
plots on the face of this part of thy infinite reality, 
put as healthy leaves that fourished for a time on 
the branches of the eternal tree of life, and that 
nave fallen, though not into forgetfulness. For to 
thee nothing is forgotten.” 

When we turn back from this to this author's 
own introductory discussions of what religion is, 
of what it must be, and of the service it must 
render men, we get the very best standard by 
which to show the emptiness of bis conclusion. 

He tells us here that religion must be a philos- 
ophy of life, that it must furnish the theory on 
which to live, to hope, to believe, to feel. It 
must give support to our best convictions and 
our most unselfish actions. Few treatises of 
professed theology have done as wellin going to 
the bottom of this particular question as the one 
before us. It steers clear equally of the refine- 
ments of Cicero’s theory that the fundamental 
thing in religion is a serious conscientious seru- 
pulousness, and of the still older assumption 
that itis simply the establishment of a connect- 
ing link or relation between men and God. We 
do not, of course, accept the author’s caveat 
against supernaturalism ; but, with this left out, 
as it easily may be, his definition is full of light. 

But after he has cheered us on through all his 
perplexed speculations, what has he discovered 
that can, by any courtesy, be called a philosophy 
of life, or that could assist the good man in the 
stress and need of life ? 

No man has pursued utilitarianism, or the 
philosophy of hedonism with a sharper pen. No 
answer can be given to his admirably expressed 
conclusion that utilitarianism has no meaning 
“unless the satisfied human self is logically 
possible.” He writes with no less distinctive 
keenness against evolutionary ethics, or the at- 
tempt to make out, on the theory of evolution, 
anything fit to be called a standard of morality. 

But if there is no infinite destiny for the in- 
dividual, if God is only Infinite Thought, if 
there is no ‘ power that makes for righteous- 
ness” in the world, no creative power in God, 
and no efticient will, then the bottom is gone 
from his brilliant idealism. 

What chance is there for goodness if the 
world is all, and if at the same time it is that 
scene of moral chaos he describes? He tells us 
that teleology breaks down as an argument, 
for the reason that the world as we see it does 
not work toward good ends; that an optimist- 
ic theism fails for the same reason that the 
good God does not win and that the doer of 
righteousness is not rewarded, 

These are not very formidable or even respect- 
able positions, But, if they were, then, on this 
author’s assumption, what remains for the good 
man to hope in? His faith must be met by 
reality. It must have a basis of reality to sup- 
port it. His faith in righteousness may not be 
a sense of favors expected in another life, but it 
must be a faith that the innermost core of things 
is good, and that his hope and faith repose on 
the reality and the dominant power of goodness. 

It all comes to this, that, the darker the pic- 
ture one draws of iife as it is, if he means to 
support righteousness in the world and among 
men, the more he must insist on a God who is 
both holy and omnipotent, and on the immortal 
destiny of men as the ground and assurance of 
the righteousness whose vindication is not of 
this world. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


... A very remarkable study of American 
frontier governments is Mining Camps, by 
Charles Howard Shinn, (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, ) 
We understand that the basis of the work was 
laid in studies for a university thesis at Johns 
Hopkins. The volume now published has 
swelled far beyond these boundaries, and over- 
flows with a flood of learning, reason and wit, 
on a subject that extends over rather more than 
half the globe. The subject, though not new as 
concerns ancient, medimval, Spanish and Ger- 
man mining is new, as it is carried out in this 
volume and applied to the investigation of the 
relation between the civil governments of our Pa- 
cific States and the political needs and exigen- 
cies of the mining camps and communities. The 
author begins with a sketch of what is known of 
the ancient and medieval systems, of the cus- 
toms of the Cornish miners, stannary courts of 
the tin mines, early mining in this country and 
in Mexico, with ita results. He then passes to 
speak of the planting of the so-called ‘‘ Missions” 
on the Pacific Coast, a study of the Pueblo and 
of the Alcalde government, from which he goes 
on to bring order out of the troubled history 
that began in 1848, Mr. Shinn writes with 
great command of the subject,and with a firm per- 
ception of the sense of justice, the rudimentary 
principles of order, and the elementary political 
instincts of the race of people who were founding 
the new civilization. The striking merit of his 
work is the happy facility with which he puts 
himself into the leading line of a development, 
and follows it out to the end. He writes with 


absolutely the warmest and most glowing pen 
that was ever applied to so cool a subject. His 
descriptions of old California before ’48, and of 
the mining camps that succeeded, make one 
suspect that he was born for another department 
of literary work. But his head remains cool, as 
he following extract will show: 


“Studying as a whole the civil government insti- 
tuted by Spain, we can safely affirm that no nation 
has ever possessed a nicer sense of the theoretica) 
proportions of aristocratic rule, or brought to the dif- 
ficult labors of colonial government a more dignified 
and stately administrative genius; but the fatal fa- 
cility with which department was added to depart- 
ment, and wheel to wheel, made the whole cum- 
brous machinery break down at last beneath its own 
weight. It was an ingenious mechanical contriv- 
ance, not a vital organism. Pulleys, levers, and 
speaking tvbes, not arteries, nerves, and muscles, 
set the mandates of the central government in oper- 
ation throughout the system. Hence its weight and 
increasing weakness, its decay and fina) failure, its 
giant wrecks rusting in solitude on the hills of every 
Spanish-American province, its mournful problems, 
as of misgoverned Cuba. “his overloaded mechan- 
ism of government reaches its climax in the mining 
laws of New Spain, more particularly of Mexico, 
which constitute the most unique, laborious, and 
complicated system of speeial jurisprudence ever 
developed on this continent.” 


....Under the general supervision of Presi- 
dent Porter, of Yale. Mr. Dorsey Gardner hae 
brought forth an entirely new dictionary to take 
its place in the Webster family. This latest ad- 
dition is known for its shert title as Webster's 
Condensed Dictionary, and in the full designa- 
tion of the title page as A Condensed Dictionary 
of the English Language, with Copious Etymo- 
logical Definitions, Pronunciation, Spelling, and 
Appendices for General Reference, Chiefly 
Derived from the Unabridged Dictionary of 
Noah Webster, LL.D. ts plan differs in im- 
portant particulars from all diction aries hither- 
to published. The arrangement is one that ad- 
mits of great condensation, and a proportional 
increase of matter. It is substantially the appli- 
cation to a dictionary of the admirable method 
which proved so excellent in Meyer's Encyclo- 
pidie (abridged from the “ Conversations Lexi- 
con”). The latest words and the latest uses 
of words are intended to be represented, a piece 
of conformity to the living speech which adds 
to the practical value of the manual, but which 
has introduved into it some terms which are not 
at all to our liking. The etymologies are re- 
worked on the basis of Professor Mahn’s 
etymologies in Webster's Unabridged, and of 
Professor Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary.” 
They are an advance on Webster’s Unabridged 
and a fair representation of the present state of 
the science. The system of grouping allied and 
derivative words allows more room for defini- 
tion of the primaries, which has been carefully 
attended to. The Appendix contains a pronoun- 
cing vocabulary of biblical, classical, mythologi- 
cal, and historical proper names, comprising, it 
is claimed, over 24,000 names. To these are 
added some useful tables. The work is printed 
at the Riverside Press, with black-faced leading 
words, which catch the eye easily, and apparently 
modeled in its excellent mechanical execution on 
the Meyers Lexicon, named above. The form is 
convenient for office and table use, and the 
price is purposely placed at the low sum of #1,80. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. 


...-The Messrs, Charles Scribner's 8one pub- 
lish with the fine and well-made octavo form of 
the previous editions unchanged, a new edition 
of the late Hon. George P. Marsh’s works, in 
three volumes, The present issue is substan- 
tially the same as the last previous to Mr. Marsh’s 
death, but embodies, in all the volumes, the 
changes which his incessant studier, continued 
to the time of bis death, led him to wish to have 
made, ‘The earliest of these volumes was the 
Lectures on the English Language, originally 
published in 1859. The Origin and History of 
the English Language and of the Karly Litera- 
ture it Embodies, appeared in 1862. Man and 
Nature was published, we think, in 1864 and in 
1874, ‘*The last Revision” of this work is now 
published, with changes enough to justify the 
new title, The arth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion, These volumes are now issued in the form 
to which the author's constant revisions, up to 
his death, had brought them, and which he 
wished to be the permanent form in which they 
should stand. The volume in which the largest 
amount of revisionary change has been made, 
is the second, The Karth as Modified by Human 
Action, The author’s convictions and general 
position as to the subject involved in this vol- 
ume remain substantially unchanged, though 
deepened and enlarged. The present work has 
done more than all others that have been written 
to direct attention to the exhaustibility of Na- 
ture’s gifts, and to the vital importance to the 
future, if not to the present as well, of a wiser 
economy in their use. 


...[t would be well for the public service of 
the country if it had more officers in @respon- 
sible positions like Mr. John L. Comstock, the 
Chairman of the United States Board of Exam- 
iners for the Customs Service in New York City. 
Mr. Comstock, in addition to the effective dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, has just ptib- 
lished an exhaustive manual of The Civil Ser- 
vice in the United States, from the reports of 1884. 
It contains a catalogue of all the non-elective 
positions, with the salary attached to each, full 
information regarding competitive examina- 
tions, and a description of the Civil Service of 
the States of New York and Massachusetts, 





ment is catalogued under its appropriate head, 
with the salary that belongs to it, and such addi- 
tional information as is required to make the 
work a complete manual of the United States 
Civil Service. The report is based on the status 
of the Civil Service, June 380th, 1888, which is 
the latest reported. The official register is pub- 
lished biennially, and occupies a whole year in 
the preparation. The next register will show 
the condition of the force June 30th, 1885, and 
will be ready in the Spring of 1886. A revised 
edition of this manual will then be published. 


--» In connection with the volume noticed 
above we call new attention to the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, edited by Prof. Her- 
bert B, Adams, They are studies of solid and 
original value, and are doing much for general 
American history, while the service they render 
to Maryland history, as far as the public are 
concerned, may be said to have created the history 
of the state. Thepublic benefit of a university, 
the service it renders a community as expressed 
in the new dignity added by it to life, social 
and polities], never had a better illustration than 
in what Johns Hopkins has already done for Mary- 
laud, It is not too much to say that it has more 
than repaid its cost in solid values, The opening 
number ef the third series of these papers 1s espe- 
cially full and varied. It takes up for its main 
thesis Maryland's influence in the land cessions 
to the United States, and maintains for the state 
the credit of having originated the policy of the 
Congressional government of the western coun- 
ty, of limiting the selfishness of the great land 
owning states by defining their boundaries, and 
of originating the territorial governments by 
national authority. In the same number we 
find a paper on ‘ Washington’s Interest in 
Western Lands,” his plan for a national univer- 
sity, and a paperon the “ Origin of the Balti- 
more aud Ohio Railway.” 


...-Uniform in size, shape, style and method 
with the *‘ British Orations” recently published 
by Prof. Charles K. Adams, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, is Representative American Orations, to 
illustrate American Political History, edited 
with introductions by Alexander Johnston, Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
in the College of New Jersey, (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) The selections are grouped #o as to ex- 
hibit their historic connections and to give as far 
as possible a conception of the ideas of the 
orators aud of the points at which they aimed. 
The first of the three attractive 24mo. volumes 
contains erations grouped around the ideas of 
colonialism, early constitutional government, 
the rise of the democracy, and the rise of 
nationality. The anti-slavery struggle occupies 
the whole second volume and part of the third, 
the major part of which is, however, devoted to 
speeches by representative orators of both sides, 
on “Secession,” ‘Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion” and on ‘‘ Free Trade and Protection.” 


...-Dr. Rush has bad in Mr, James E, Mur- 
dock as faithful and as important an expounder 
of the system announced in his “ Philosophy of 
the Voice,” as Socrates found in Plato, with the 
still further resemblance that, in some respects, 
the expounder surpassed the original master. 
Mr. Murdock’s last manual, Analytic Elocution 
(Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.), adheres consist- 
ently to the general methods acquired from Dr, 
Rush, but simplifies them, and reproduces them 
in intelligible forms for use. It furnishes the 
student with a great variety of exercises, and 
with directions, hints, and suggestions, which 
embody a life-time of successful and intelligent 
teaching. 


.... Weacknuowledge the receipt for this month 
of Macmillan’s Magazine (in which a new serial 
story, ‘Mrs. Dymond,” by Mrs. Ritchie, is be- 
gun); The Catholic World, which containe an 
article of much local interest, “The French 
Quarter of New York; The Quiver (Cassell & 
Co.) and Shakespeariana, From the Messrs, D. 
Lothrop & Co, come to us the usual trio of juve- 
nile periodicals, Lillle Men and Little Women, 
Babyland, and The Pansy. The Portfolio for 
March contains its usual quota of the best ar- 
tistic matter. It evidently has taken firm root 
in studio circles here. 


....The last number in the Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers ‘* Famous Women Series” is Harriet 
Martineau, by Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller, an exem- 
plary piece of work in the art of brief biography. 
Yet it is no condensation of previously published 
facts, but is freshened all along the line of 
narrative with new matter collected by the 
author in her acquaintance with the friends and 
neighbors of Miss Martineau, and from hitherto 
inaccessible letters, which she has been permitted 
to read. 


....Mr. A. L, Burt publishes 4 Handy Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms and Antithetic Words, by 
H. C. Faulkner, author of a lately published 
“Handy Classical and New Mythological Diction- 
ary” and “Handy Dictionary of Rhymes.” 
This manual ¢ontains somewhat more than 
4,000 principal words, whose synonymes and op- 
posites are given, They are arranged alphabet- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Mr. Henry Storms, of Vermont, the well- 
known bibliographer, bas published his new vol- 
ume “* Who spoils Our New English Books?” 


...-The famous ex-Jesuit, Curci, is now living 
at Florence. Having given up his fight against 
the temporal power of the Pope, he is engaged 
on a work on the subject of socialism. 


.-+-That recent semi-political novel, “The 
Shadow of the War,” (whose authorship has 
been a secret) is now known to have been written 
by Dr. Stephen T. Robinson, a practicing physt- 
cian of Edwardaville, Ill. 


..» The Broeklgn Magazine has offered Lord 
Tennyson $1,000 for a poem of four stanzas for 
the Easter number of their periodical. It is 
said that the conductors are contemplating a 
change in the form of their periodical, 


..-»Professor Fleischer, of Leipzig, who is 
now about eighty years old, and is the greatest 
Arabic scholar living, has just issued the first of 
three volumes entitled ‘ Kleinere Schriften.” 
‘The subjects treated will be chiefly grammatical, 


...-A relative of Mr. W. D. Howells is the 
widow of George H. M Johnson, the eminent 
Iroquois chief whose career is no neatly sketched 
in The Magazine of American History. This 
lady was, before her marriage to ‘‘ Onwanonsy- 
shon,” Miss Emily Susanna Howells. 


...-Following a custom now not uncommon 
among manufacturers, a prize of 100 guineas is 
offered by Messrs, Kendal and Dent, chronome- 
ter-makers, of London, for the best essay on 
‘Universal Time (New Style); and Our Future 
Watches and Clocks.” 


...+* Charles Dudley Warner af™ Hartford,” 
by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, is the subject of 
the eighth of The Critic's Authors at Home 
sketches, printed in its issue of March 14th. Dr. 
Twichell is the pastor of the Congregational 
church at which the editor and essayist is a 
regular attendant, 


....Messre, Porter & Coates announce a series 
of sketches, ‘‘ Life and Travel in India,” by 
Anna Harriette Leonowens. It antedates the 
author’s experiences already set forth with such 
graphic word painting in “The English Gov- 
erness at the Court of Siam,” and is described as 
exceptionally entertaining and instructive, 


....A German named Wolff, now in London, 
his discovered a cure for writer's cramp. The 
new treatment consists partly of local gymnastic 
exercises, both active and passive, and, most im- 
portant of all, graduated exercises in writing, 
with a view of calling into play a new set of 
muscles in lieu of those injured by the cramp. 


....-The Ohicago Tribune, has suddenly be- 
come extremely severe upon Mr. Henry Jamcs's 
young women; and, not content with calling 
them ‘flat and milly,” begs to know, ‘* Why 
should they be dragged out of their insipidity 
and dullness, and be placed before a public which 
cares no more for them in books than it does in 
real life?” 


...-For the benefit of our readers, with Ger- 
man interests and correspondence, particularly 
any who have been amused over the long-mooted 
queetion of how Cologne should spell its munici- 
pal name in the language of its citizens, we 
must mention that the ministry have decided in 
full council that “ Kéln” is the only official and 
correct spelling of the Rhenish capital. 


...-Messrs, Cassell & Co, have several works 
of interest in press, ‘ The Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History,” edited by Sidney J. Low and F. 8. 
Pulling; ‘Greater London,” by Edward Wal- 
ford; Mr. John Webb Probyn’s ‘‘Italy, from 
the Death of Napoleon in 1815, to the Death of 
Victor Emmanuel in 1878,” and a work on 
“Popular Gardening,” are selections from the 
list announced, 


... “Galatians,” in the Rev. J. A. Beet’s 
series of commentaries on the Epistles of St, 
Paul, will be ready in the course of a few days, 
by Thos, Whittaker. The new volume wil! be 
uniform with “Romans” and “ Corinthians,” 
by the same author. Mr, Whittaker will also 
issue this week ‘‘ Quatrefail, a Souvenir of May 
Dickinson.” The book is daintily bound for 
Easter remembrance. 


....G. P. Putnain’s Sons will publish immedi- 
ately a work entitled ‘‘ Man’s Birthright; or, 
The Higher Law of Property.” The author, E. 
H. G. Clark, claims to present in his essay 
practical solution of the vexed questions con- 
cerning the ownership of the surface and natural 
products of the earth, and believes that he has 
arrived at a fixed and abiding principle which 
will nullify the barren and pernicious dreams of 
communism and socialism, 


....{n the library of Rouen a document has 
been found that tends to confirm the claim of 
Gutenberg as the inventor of printing. It is 
a letter from Fischet, prior of the Sorbonne, 
from the year 1470, in which he mentions that 
three Germans, Martin Kraug, Ulrich Gering, 
and Michael Freiburger, had introduced the art 





ically, and the book must prove useful, 


of printing into Paris, that they were pupils of 
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Gutenberg, and that the latter had invented this 
art. 


.. Victor Hugo was once an untutored, but 
remarkably spirited pencil-sketcher. When he 
waa at work upon his ‘‘Toilers of the Sea,” he 
illustrated the margins of the manuscript with 
many sketches of the scenes that were rising 
up before his vivid imagination, These pictures, 
drawn with quill, the feathered end being occa- 
sionally used for productions of tempestuous 
skies, are of an energy that is Titanic. These 
illustrations have been reproduced in fac- 
simile. 


. Wide Awake for this month has its custom- 
ary quota of choice illustrations and delightful 
reading matter. The serial stories are ‘‘ Down 
the Ravine,” by Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfres) ; ‘In Leister’s Times,” by E. 8, Brooks ; 
and Miss Champney’s, ‘‘The Bubbling Teapot.” 
Several topicsare also being taken up serially by 
Yan Phou Lee (*‘ When I wasa Boy in China”’), 
Miss Rose Kingsley, Mrs. Jesse B. Fremont, and 
others, The printing of the Wide Awake isa 
pleasure to the eye of young or old. 


_ — —— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering variety recently tntro- 
ducea inte the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0f books in 
thta Uist im tnones and quarters. The nwmber first 
civen ia the length.) 


The What-To-DoOlub., A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Campbell. Ont. pp. 406. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers .. 

The Secret of Death. (From ‘the Sanskrit.) 

With some Collected Poems. By Edwin Ar- 
nold, M.A., author of “The Lig se aan," 
ete, "6M x4i5, pp. 22. The same. 1 wo 

The Open Dotr, The Portrait. Two ‘Btorie 4 ‘of 
the Seen aud the Unseen, By the omer of 
“A Little Pilgrim,” ete. 6%4x4}4, pp. 164..... 0 75 

Pink and White Tyranny, A Societ tah By 

rs. Harriet Beécher Stowe, author of “ Un- 

cle ‘lom's Oabin,” ete. 6% x45, pp. 831. The 
BBG, co ccccsccssscccccccccerececccssecoescccesceess 050 

Mivpory of the Christian Church, By Philip 

Scheff. Vol. IV. Medimyal Christianity. 

Finbar te pp. xiji, 799. New York: Charles 
SED IEE, con cncenceascccesscoesseccseecces 40 

Obiter Dicta, 6%(x4, pp. 282, The same.......... 1 uo 

The New Departure in College Educ ation, ‘By 
James McCosh, d. D., LL.D. D.L. BX, pp. 

23. The same.. 0% 

United Btates Notes. A History of the ‘Various 
Ionuea of Jnpet phoney by the Government 

By John Jay Knox, 
Tate e Comptroller of the Currency. 9xb%, pp. 
be same, 

The Ohildren's Portion. By Alexander Mac- 
leod, D. ALS k pp. xi, 437, New Tork: 

er 





Robert Oar rotners......... e 1 Ww 
Fathoms Deep or, eelenenns - Choice. ‘By 
atherine Shaw, author of “ Alick's Hero, 
otc, 7)6x5, pp. 24. — -_~ oacaens 1 25 


The getton . Boys, By E. Irvine, author of 
“Leo and Dic ke” acca os 1%. The same, 
At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. 
Ne a PP. viii, 289. New York: Henry Holt & 


La aig de “Roland, By Léonce Rabillon, 
yrency, Lecturer EJ Johns Hopkine Univer- 
ty. x44, pp. xi, 211. The same....... 125 
A Pen em Cc rite al Practical and E zplane- 
ory,on the Old ew Testaments, By 
Rev, Robert fd, D.D.,_ Rev 
Pansset, A.M., and Rev. David Jisown, D.D. 
n four volumes, 75¢x5, PR. 1017, 1017, 905, #24. 
are Ohio: Jerome B, Names & Co....... 
0 Statennnan 8 Year-Book for 1645. Edited by 
MS. Heit Keltie. de A xxv, 900. London 
and New York: BE OF Gccceccccscesee 8 00 
The. Dacestes Brand. By Arthur M. Cummings. 
pp. 447. New York: National Tem- 
xs. oclety and Publication House...... 1 50 
Easter Belle. An Original Poem by H.H. Ull- 
lustrated by Susie B. Skeldin — pp. 22. 
New Yoru: White, Stokes & A 
John Knox. By Wm. M. Taylor, D. D. LL.D., au- 
thor of “Limitations of Life." ete. 14 x44 
RP. "vill, 217. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
MR. cc cces cccccccsccceccccces 1 25 
Arthur Penrbyn Stanley. His Life, Work, ‘and 
Teachings By Grace A, Oliver, author of 
aria Migeworth " ete. Tx4ty, PP. xiil, 
408. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Go. 
Man. His Origin, Nature, and Destiny. ‘By E. 
ohoney. Texb, PP. 870, Bt. Louis: John 
Burns Pub. Co 
The Priest, The Woman, “and T he © onfessional, 
Father Chiniquy. 7x5, pp. 2%. Saint 
Anne, Iil,: The Author tee 
The Evolution of “ Doad.” By William Hawley 
Smith. 7x4, PP. 153. Boston: D. Loth 
rop & Co 
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Aristophanes ionds. "‘Baited on the Basis of 

ock's Edition, by M.W, Humphreys, Profes- 

= in the University of Texas. Taxb, PP. 
i Beston: Ginn, Heath & Co 1 00 


6 Unknown Way. By Wiltem Cullen. Bry ant. 
York: E. P, 


The lnwien Almanac for 1885. Edited by 
Ain aworts R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
Tess. 7%x4%, pp. 806. New York: The 
merican eg reacts igaene 0 36 
Boulderstone; or Ne ew Men and Old Popula- 
ons, A Novel. By William Sime, author 
of ot | Festal a (Franklin. Square 
Library.) 11x8, pp. 48. New York: Harper & 
chsnetinr sehen coand eh candi can ob 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EASTER GIFT BOOKS. 





T 200. 8T™ Fou SUNRINE. Daily Morning 
exts and M ing nyuee. pee pena. 
ated, each nage 4 con aining an illuminated te 

space eb ce hymn, covers in gold bronze, Tibbon 
yl 


mt 1K LO F AGES, With beautiful designs by 
ark Stanton, A.R.S.A., and other eminent artiste. 
cloth, extra beveled boards, wilt edges, with 

8 il ustrations, 76 cents. 


Te E PRAYER. 14mo, cloth, extra t 
ie. ¢'lt cdace, with LY illustrations, ibcents. 
Dairoon w fh “ Rock of 


*,* For sale at all booksto; or sent b i t- 
paid, upon receipt of price, S . Pia, ges 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


(51 VOLUMES). 

IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 
Wirn anp Witsour Piares, 
Cheap Editions and Library Editions 
In CLors anv Fine Brypinas. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK. 








Circulars and Descriptive Lists mailea gratis. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECRET ‘OF DEATH, 


Betgg.s verwica. in a ad trom and novel form, of the 
** Katha Upanish: from the Sanskrit, with some 
sotected p 20em 8. In ARNOLD, author of 

to safe Eerie of the Faith,” “ In- 

aun “ent "ete. One volume, I6mo, cloth, uni- 

form with the my editions of Mg. Ar- 
* NOLD’s works, Price, $1 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


The Open Door.—The Portrait. 


By the me of “A Little Pilgrim,” and “Old Lady 
Mar: “. One volume, 16mo, flexible cloth. Price, 
76 ce : 8. 


The What-to-Do Club. 


A story for girls, HELEN CAMPBEL ‘ author of 

‘The American Girl’s Home-book of Work and 

Play. on” cloth, with handsome cover design. 
rice, 


Pink and White Tyranny. 


A society novel, by Mrs. Harnret BeecnEeR STowE, 
author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Sol Eyting £6. Anew edition of this fas- 


upwards of thirty thousand eoptes. i6mo, cloth, 
e 


with new cover sign. Price, $1.25. The same, 
cheaper edition, paper covers. Price, £0 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


_ ROBERTS BR OTHERS, Boston. 
READY. 


WHO WROTE THEM? 
A MAN OF DESTINY. 


LETTERS TO A PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
By SIVA. 
12mo, Cloth, $1; Paper Covers, & cents, 
Since the days of the famous “‘ Letters of Junius,” 


few writings have commanded so much attention as 
these letters of Siva to rN President- elect. f hex have 





ot the ablest critics — are regarc 
advance of those remar'’ 


answer, ‘I hese etters have nate ascribed in turn to 
the Hon. J, G. BL AINE i, flor “a ¥. ARTS, Hon. 
BQURG E, Hou, E q ES A. 
DANA, Hon. yd 4 ae Aart RRS, GAEL HAMIL- 
TON," D. R. LOCKE, Gen. GRANT, Gen . PREN- 
TISS, MARGARET BULLIVAN, JAMES REDPATH, 
and other distinguished ersons. This fuct alone is 
evidence of their remarkable character. 
, <a 


Ninth Edition Now Ready. 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER. 
Square l6mo. Cloth, Price, #1. 


A woman who speaks as stzongiy and purely as she 
cannot help doing good, and the marvel is that the 
»ublic have waited so long for a volume of her poems. 
t is a tame , that does not want its poor heart 
stirred.— Philadelphia Times. 
For sale by all. ooksellers, or mailed, postpaid, cn 
receipt of price by 


BELFORD, CLARK & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
815- a etest Ave., 384 — BAG proaayey: 
HI NEW YOR 


A. G. ARMSPRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 


History of Art in Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. 


By (moness Peerot_and Onas. Curprez. Edited 
by Armstrong, B.A., Oxon, with nearly 700 
| AM about 100 are full-page plates-— 
some beautifully colored, 2 ycls., imperial svo, 
handsomely tiwrom cloth, gilt top, $15.50. Uni- 
form with “HtsTory oF ART IN EGYPT,” “CHALDEA 
AND AssYRIA. 

THIS NEW WORK IS THE 8d in the series by these 
distinguished writers on the “History of Ancient Art,” 
he two previous works having achieved remarkable 
success, and have been accepted by the highest au- 
thorities as THE STANDARD WORKS ON THE SUBJECTS. 
“ This great history is in many respects the most 
important contribution of modern times to the litera- 
ture of art and archmology. As it progresses, its value 
becomes more and more apparent. 


ALSO JUST READY 


JOHN KNOX. 


With a new Steel Portrait from a Painting in the pos- 
session of Lord Somerville. 12mo vol., cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

The London Literary World says: * Dr. Taylor has 
succeeded in gi ajving a complete and vivid account of 
the great Scotch reformer, and of the influence pe ex- 
ercised upon the results of the 16th ce ntury. Ihe lib. 
erty, the literature, the philosoph . a8 well as the 
religion of Scotland, writes Dr. Taylor, could not 
have been told without tthe Reformation and without 

nox. 


Copies sent on receipt of Price, charges prepaid, by 


A, C. Armstrong & Son, 114 Bway, N. Y. 


AMONG THE STARS, 


Or Wonderful Things in the tg 
By Agnes Giberne, 12mo. 15 Illustrations, $1.50 
Uniform with, by the same Author, 

I. Sun, Moon & Stars, illustrated, 12mo0, 1.50 


“ A charming Introduction to the study of Astron- 
omy.’’—EHarneat Work. 


II. The World's Foundations, Or, Geology for 
Beginners. Illustrated, 12mo..... eeecese 1.50 


“A remarkably interesting and instructive vol- 
ume,""— seieanenen Journal, 


OTHER NEW ‘BOOKS. 


Return. O. Shulamite, and other Sermons 
preached in 1884 by C. H. SPURGEON, 12mo. 1.00 


The White Bear’s Den, By A. L. 0. E..... 1.00 
Fathoms Deep, By Catherine Shaw........ 1,25 
The Children’s ahaa By Alex. MacLeod, 

D.Dirccccece coccccccccocses eetrconsqrevepese 1.50 
The Sefton Boya,.......ccccssesecesceecees 60 


Just published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED- 


Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea- 
Urchins. 


BEING A RESEARCH ON PRIMITIVE NER- 
VOUS SYSTEMS. By G. J. Romanes, F. R. 8., 
author of ‘‘Mental Evolution in Animals,” 
etc. International Scientific Series. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“ Although I have throughout Pept in view the re- 
quirements of a general reader, I have also sought to 
render the book of service to the working physiolo- 
gist, by bringing together in one consecutive account 

all the more important observations and results which 


have been yielded by this research.—Hztract from 
Preface - 


Discriminate. 


A Companion to ‘* Don’t.” A Manual for Guid- 
ance in the Use of Correct Words and Phrases 
in ordinary Speech. By Critic. Parchment- 
paper Series. Price, 30 cents. 

A useful little manual in aiding writers and speak- 


ers to discriminate in the use of words similar in 
mneaning. WI 


The Witch's Head. 


ANOVEL. By H. R. Haccarp. New Twenty- 
five Cent Series. 12mo, paper. Price 25 
cents. 


Throughout the book Mr. Haggard exhibits a great 
deal of power and ori¢inality.—Saturday Review, 


For sale by all booksellers, or any work will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt af price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


iL 8, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


Interesting New Books. 


wa A A] x eB Al ‘ 
“ 4 ya» BV) I> Eh 
RIVERSIDE ALDINESERIES 
A new series of books which have already won great 
popularity, but whioh, in an attractive new edition 
and at a popular »rice. should be ip every public an 
»rivate | wrary, ey are printed from new electro- 
ty pe y ates, with a peculiarly Pee paxe, and are 
bound in a simple and ‘wo volumes 
are now ready. Price, $1.00 —_ 


MARJORIE DAW, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By Tuomas BaiLey ALprica, [Including three stories 
not embraced in former editions,] 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


By Otiver WenpetL HoimeEs. Mtg fine portrait. 
Ninth Thousand. $1.26. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


Right remarkable Stories of East Tennessee life, 
aracter ’ acenery, By CHARLES EGBERT CRAD- 
Doo K. 


*.* Kor sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 


ANTE -NICENE FATHERS. 


Volume One Now Ready. 





CONTAINING : 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS: JUSTIN 
MARTYR; IRENZUS. PartslIandII. 


Edited by A. Cleveland Coxe. D.D., LL.D. 


art o ymplete writings of the Fathers down to A.D. 

»¢ issued uniform with this first volume. The 

Glark ‘dition text, ry ed by representative Christian 
Scholars ut one-third the cost of the foreign edition. 


ONE DOLLAR PER ORIGINAL VOLUME, 
Send for circular announcement of the series. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PUB. C0., 
Buffalo, New York. 
Formerly of Newark, N. Y. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HA RAPER S MA GAZINE, 
ARPES BA Gh — 
ER'S CA TE LOG UH wilt be sent by ma 

on receipt of Nine Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE &. Y. 


The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah. 


By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon. 
D.D., Ph.D. 
2 Vols.® Royal 8vo. 1700 pp. Cloth, #6.00, By 
mail, $6.50. 














** The author has accomplished more for his 
sacred theme than Conybeare and Howson did 
for the life of Paul; more than any other man, 
or all other men put together, for the life of lives; 
more than any scholar, lacking his special 
training and peculiar fitness, could ever have 
hoped to do for it.” —CoNGREGATIONALIST. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





NOVELTIES 


FOR 


Easter Presents. 


Attention is invited to the following attractive Books 
in novel and elegant bindings. 


THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


By WiILiiaM CULLEN Bryant. With Illustrations on 
9 page. 12mo,in new and attractive binding, 
cents. 


FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Beriptare, Selections and Hymns. By the editor of 
Words of Love and Cheer.” 32mo, in new bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 


From the Rhythm of St. Bernard. Translated py the 
Rev. J. Mason NEALE, D.D. 32mo, in new bind 
ing, 60 cents. 


WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER 


Scripture Selections and Hymns foreach day for a 
month, In new binding, a0 cents, 


THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 


Selected from Ancient and Modern Authors. 32 pages, 
printei in red and black. In new style, 50 cen 


VOICES FROM FLOWERLAND. 


A New Language of Flowers. By Emity E. READER. 
Decorated parchment cover, 25. 


*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & C0, 


Have now ready the Third Edition of 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, 


By R. 
8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 





Indicated by its historical effects. 


“The book will attract special attention be- 
cause of the comprehensive, concise and elo- 
quent manner in which existing materials are 
employed, in accordance with a well-known 
principle of reasoning. ‘The principle applied 
by the author is that the cause is known by its 
effects, the tree by its fruits ; and his proposition 
virtually is that Christendem is the proof of 
Christianity. . . . The reader willfind that 
he is occupied with a piece of close reasoning at 
the same time he is borne along upon a current 
of fascinating eloquence.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


900 BROADWAY, Cor. 20th Street, N. F. N.Y. 





J UST RI READY. — 
TRAJAN. 


The History of a Sentimental Young Man. 


A NOVEL, 
By HENRY F. KEENAN. 


No serial ia an American magazine ever 
attracted more attention than this striking 
story. 

“One of the strongest stories of the time,” 
exclaims the judicious-minded Journal of 
Commerce, 

* One of the best local pictures of Paris, if not 
the best, that we remember since the days of 
Balzac,” adds the equally careful Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


1 Vol. 12mo, 650 pp. Price, $1.50. 


Kin dly ‘Light — 


Shed from many sources upon every 
day in the year. With an introduction 
by Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 1 
vol. Extra cloth, gilt. $1.00. 


“It is a softened sunlight, that carries healing 
on its wings.” 


The English School 
of Painting. 
By Ernest Cnesneau. Translated by 
L. N. Etherington, with a preface by 


Proressor Ruskin. Fully illustrated. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 


The Flemish School 
of Painting 


By Prof. A. J. Wauters. Translated by 


Mrs. Henry Rossel. Fully illustrated. 


1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 

These new additions to The Fine Art Library 
will prove invaluable to students and amateurs 
of art, in which the great works of great mas- 
ters are allotted their true position, and the 
reader made conversant with the most recent 
additions. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


139 and 741 Broadway; New York. 
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DODD; MEAD & GO." 


NEW BOOKS, 


a aeemnacnel IN MARCH. 


A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT 
EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


By CHARLES W. Bargp, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo., with maps 
and illustrations, in cloth, gilt tops, 85.00, 


A companion to “The Rise of the Huguenots of 
France,” by Prof. Henry M. Barrp. 

“The story of the Huguenot ex.igration to America 
has remained, till now, unwritten. This has not 
been due to a lack of interest in the subject nor a fail- 
ure to recognize its importance. Yet there has scarce- 
ly been a serious attempt to set in order the facts that 
have been known with reference to this theme, much 
less to delve into the mass of documentary evidence 
that might be supposed to exist. 

“The present work is the fruit of investigations 
that have Leen carried on in this country, and in 
France and England, during the last ten or twelve 
years; the materials used having been found largely 
in unpublished documents."— Author's Preface. 


JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. 


A Novel, By Amexia E. Bakr. In cloth, $1.25. 

The publishers are of opinion that this story, while 
of great simplicity, will attract more than usual atten- 
tion, not only on account of the manner in which it is 
told, but of thefresh scenes in which the characters 
move. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, Publishers, 


755 Recadvnr, New York. 





Religious J ournals and 
Journalists. 


srominent lithogra apie establishment of New 
yt has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 
H, Guay TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sung@ay-school 
Times, Philadel te i 
HENRY ¥ M. DEXTER, D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


Bos 
s. 4 BAL it OWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost, 
8. RENALUS pata, D.D., of The New York Ob- 


GEORGE 8 


w Yor 
HENRY Cc, TROWEN, of The Independent, Ln York, 
WM. GC, GRAY, Ph.D., of Tne Inter ior, Chic 
J.G. MONTFORT, D.D., of The Herald and! Presbyter, 
Cincinnati 
ISAAC ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
Cincinnati. 


The picture not only § gives a likeness of the editor 
ofeach paper, but. also a well-executed fac-simile re- 
production of the first page of the paper itself. The 
artistshave apared no effort to make the picture the 
most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by 
the pishographic process. 

The picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
mF will be sent, scourely, packed, postage prepaid 
to any address, upon receipt ity eutes and 
any one receiving it is not rally i. ed, it ma be re- 

turned, and the mouey will cheerfully be re’ unded, 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
787, New York. | 


Guizot’s 


Alsoa CHEAPER EDITION, just issued, 
with 64 Fine Tilustrations, gh eee os the same 


iti Paper, press-work and binding all first- | 
Bound in fine cloth; price of the set, $5.00; postage 60 cents. | Ta I ) Ce 


8 volumes, large 12mo., 
contents as the other edition. 
class. 





(00D: BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


Just Published: 
WEBSTER’S 
CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 


Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, and 
trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the desk 
or in the traveling bag. 

THE CONDENSED is nota reprint, but an en- 
tirely new compilation on a novel and original 
plan, which allows more matter in the same space, 
with the same type, than any other dictionary. It is 
the latest, and its etymologies and definitions are 
thorough and atcurate. 

Besides other valuable information, the appendix 
contains a pr bulary of over 24,000 
proper names—a feature | found in no other abridged 
dictionary. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,00 copies. 

It contains 88 maps and valuable statistics, is bound 
in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful and com- 
plete work of its kind ever iseued from the American 
Press, 

THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among many 
valuable features: 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the States, Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Kecent 
Polar Expiorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, 


TOKOLOGY it 


OMPLETE LADIES’ CUIDE. 
20, AS oe Little Over a Year, A 
Age nts find it the "ine very beat. 
on the market, “They Roe ia puts 
the hands of a _ on 2 Bn, — 
Cloth, postpaid Morocco, Cire Ses Free, 


Sanitary Pub, Co., 59 La Salle $t., Chicago, Il ii 


ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HAR- 

LAND and Dr. Lero oy M. Yale, is the only peri- 
odical in the world devoted wholly to the care of in- 
fantsand young children, Although it has been es- 
tablished but a short time, its character is now well 
known, and it am | become “the talk” among moth- 
ers everywhere. you have not yet seen it, send 15 
cents fora ‘eeainple copy to BaByHoop, Box 8123 New 
York, and columns of solid information and 
useful hints in nursery matters will amply repay you 
for the small investment. 

The back numbers from Docombee are becomin 

searce,and readers wishing to begin with the firs 
issue should subscribe at once. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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The Third Edition 
OF THE 
American Sunday- 


School Union’s 


Dictionary.of the Bible, 


EDITED BY 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Made Largerand Handsomer, and 
Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $2. 


This Diction of the pile, includes B 

opr hen An eat 
ure. ~] aps and 

prepared yap Tables a4 te and ‘Nous, 

ures, and is replete with bible” aes on every 


This Edition gives e the v latest 
Byres Ce and Ore “sel ~wepenl 


ntal eeecserenip 
contains nearly 1,000 pages, an d measures 8 inches 
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ress and leading ministers of the on gl “ on 


de: pominatt ons have, after 2 Femnakon 
pat} the cheapest and bes f the ki rnd fi is 
et.” Dr, Schaff ony An. - a 
the 1 ble, concise, man 
rthy."" “ No Bible 


to Bible readers, and all med merits. 
the whole ground,” “I 


The ia. 
Sunday-school Union, 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
or 10 Bible House, New York. 





A. 8. BARNES & OO.. Educational Publishers. @. V 


Jel 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROULAIM:” 





Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCING BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of * Pure 


De.icurt.’’ 

THE WORDS 
Thronghout the entire book are stron . helptel en- 
couraging and full of Lo * Wondrous {Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and on ote and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has nm es- 
pecially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
right and harmonious music that can 4 readily 


se any eddress, »st-pa 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


GLOBES. s*cetalocue HB: NIMS & OO. Troy, NW. 
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THE GAME of rite vine DT TCH ua 
Every Zpody need You 
old enjoy it and #. Noes tite ai’ py ie it. 
Fascinating, innocent and instruc- 
tive; an excellent mental discipline 
and makes the layers correct 
spelling, and rapid and accurate in 
addition. 66 handsomely printed 
cards, worth 50 cts. but mall ed free 
j with a three month's subse on 
to the Western Plowmas, olerge Bes ane 
some, illustrated home and farm monthly, for 20cents 
stamps or yo Be 7, cam aple co pies of i a biow rd tree 
Address, A line, Eth 
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Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn, 


|“JOHNSON’S CYCLOPAZDIA.” 





EDITORS-IN-CHIEF : s 
F. A. P. Barnard, 8. T. D., LL.D., L. H.'D., M. N. A. S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., M. N. A. + A. 8.5 College of New Jersey. 


“ THE BEST.” “Planned b by Horace Greeley, LL. 


It has thirtz-os one \Jepertmen ts, with an editor of = 
Wootsey, LL.D. ; Civil Law, etc., by 
by How. HORACE Ginn. ah. D.. and Hon. ALEXANDER H. “5 AA, sk D., 
LL. Medicine, etc., = Prov. WILLARD Parker, M.D., LL. 
Op 


etc,, by PREs. 
original American C 


subdivided so that any 
tun’s. Teachers wanted in every Ae 4 r 
Oat 


Other Cyclopredias (Appleton’s, neribne rs 


pe eedia. Illustrated with maps, ans and ep ravings of the finest kind. 
densed than the Britannica and more accurate than 4p: 

ton’s, and costs about one-third the price. It is truly the 
int may be turned to without being compelléd to read the whole artic! 


NSON & © Oy Abe Great Jones Street pow York, 
LD, 7? + + 

etap ca. 

S. For oak e cheap. 
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goon» peholen'y iy atari fo for y h—viz.: Public Law, 
WIGHT, L, American Mietory, ete., 

‘ete , by Pror. Asa Gray, 

tis “THe Best" and the only 


4 ton's. Conta’ ns more guljeote, ty than A 
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é, a8 in tok 


reet, Boston. 
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Times to 1848. 





This is the only complete American edition of this magnificent work, 
$36 oO which is known as the best popular history of Frayce. The | 


cost of the imported edition, with substantially 
the same illustrations is 
$36.00, and the cost of Reduced to $5.00 
the only other American edition (which is incomplete, coming 
down to, and NOT’ including even the French Revolution, 


wars of Napoleon) is at the time of this 
announcement $33.00, while THIS is commonly considered | Of the Ancient Eastern World, 


and of course not the 


the BEST for the library. 


‘The matchless brilliancy of Guizot’s style, his graphic de-| 
striptions of men and events, his painstaking minuteness of detail, 
the lucidity and ease of his style and the admirable philosophic re- 
flections, all combine to render it worthy of the description it bears 
It is as fascinating as a novel, 
and as life-like as a theatrical representation of the events and per- 
sonages it describes. How the set can be sold for that price remains, 
after much reflection, a mystery, for the work is not sham work, it is 
well done; altogether it is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Alden hasdone 
much for the cause of good literature, but poting better that this.” 


as the most popular history of France. 


—Daily Times, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘It is far the best history of France that has been written. 
It is a wonder of cheapness.”—Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

‘“‘What Victor Hugo is in fiction, Cousin in philosophy, 
Guizot is in history. Among Frenchmen he had but few peers,”— 


Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 


‘Such a history, by such a writer, and at such a price, 
should gain readers by the thousand.”—Churchman, Richmond, Va. 


‘CELEBRATED HISTORY of FRANCE, trom the Earliest 
By M. Guizor, Prime Minister of France, continued 


from his notes, by his daughter, Mme. Guizot De Wirt. 
in 8 vols., small octavo, . . 

| cloth type, bound in fine 426 F ine ' | | ustrations 
| cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops. Per set, $8.00; postage $1.20. 


Complete 


“Tn style of cover, firmness of binding, quality of letter- 
| press, affluence of illustration, and lowness of price, this edition of one 
of the noblest historical works in existence, is one of the most remark- 
able publications now offered to the public.” — Star, Dover, N. H. 
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By Gro. RAWLINSON. 


Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Parthia, and New Persian 








COUPON This Coupon will be reselved in liew of 25 cei 
price of either work above named, if sent within i@days from date 
25 CENTS. or this paper (ive name of paper). This offer 
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its cash, toward the 
ig to secure your 


Empire. In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with notes, index, 
and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilttops. Price 
reduced from $18.00, to $3.00; postage 42 cents extra. 

‘*No better specimens of book-publishing could be desired than the 
volumes of Rawlinson and Guizot which Mr. Alden has issued.”—The 
Mail, Toronto, Canada, 

‘Then there is Guizot’s admirable and fascinating ‘ History 
of France,’ in eight nicely made and well illustrated volumes, with 
good print and gilt tops. But, in our judgment, the best bargain of 
all is his three-volume edition of Rawlinson’s notable work, ‘The 
Seven Great Monarchies,’ 
historian of the ancient Eastern Empires to which he here introduces 
us. We stand far back at the beginnings of history, and those strange 
Oriental peoples, and their habits and customs, their lives and deeds, 
transpire before our very eyes. At his magical touch the dead arise 
and recount the story of their time. 
tions which illumine the text, They are well-made, thick books, on 
good paper, with good maps, and gilt tops. Once, these volumes,—the 
same text, maps, and illustrations—sold for $18,”—-Golden Rule, Boston. 

100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 


sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


Professor Rawlinson has no equal as a 


These books are full of illustra- 
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Hopkins University. 
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GREELY ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


As Fully Narrated by Lieutenant Greely, U. 8. A. 
Contains Likenesses of the Little Band of Heroes, 
Official Reports, and Thrilling Accounts of Terrible 
Sufferings, Awful Experiences, Wonderful Discover- 
ies in the Great Arctic Regions, and Tales of Cannibal-- 
ism Fully Explained. Many Engravings of a Histori- 
cal Value and of a Striking Nature. Large Book, Re 
tail, 26c. Agents Wanted. 50 Copies by Mail, 86; by 
Express, 60 Copies, 85; 100, 89, 

BARCLAY & CO... 
21 N. (1) Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE INDEPENDENY. 


[March ly, 1885. 








Religions Intelligence. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


WE have received the Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, consisting of the following named 
gentlemen: Clinton B. Fisk, William H. 
Lyon, Albert K. Smiley, William McMichael, 
John K. Boies, William T. Johnson, 
Orange Judd, Merrill KE. Gates, John Char!- 
ton, E. Whittlesey. 

The year 1884 was for all the Indians a 
year of peace and quiet. No outbreak 
called for the intervention of military force ; 
no disturbance required the services of a 
‘*Peace Commission.” But though the 
year was marked by no special excitement, 
it was one of steady progress in industry 
and education. More Indians are engaged 
in cultivating the soil and in mechan- 
ical pursuits, and more children are 
attending school thun ever before. The 
progress in a single year is not very great, 
but, looking back over the whole period 
since the *‘ peace policy” wus inaugurated, 
one can see evidence of growth and prog- 
ress. 

The Indians, not including the five civi- 
lized tribes, have 14,824 houses, of which 
2,267 were built the previous year. There 
are among them 215 schools of all grades, 
with 785 teachers and 11,731 scholars. The 
expenditure of money for education is as 
follows: by Government, $650,565; by 
religious societies, $218,845; by the state 
of New York, $18,848. There are 19,579 
Indians who can read, of whom 2,257 
learned the previous year. There are 
147 church buildings on reservations. The 
Indians cullivate 229,768 acres of land. 

The capacity of all the schools is stated 
to be 18,414, and the increase of attendance 
the last year to be more than thirty per 
cent. If we add the schools of the five 
civilized tribes, we have a total capacity for 
24,118 pupils, and a total attendance of 
19,593. These figures show a large advance 
in material prosperity and in education; 
but they do not exhibit the most important 
features of this progress, such as improved 
implements of industry, improved methods 
of agriculture, and improved character 
schools. 

The Board has continued its efforts to 
secure wise legislation to give to Indians 
the same rights that all other races enjoy 
in our country. And there is advance in 
that direction. The tradition that Indians 
must be kept apart, shut up on reserva- 
tions, and treated as distinct nationalities, 
is beginning to yield, and public sentiment 
in favor of treating them as men, with the 
same right and duties as other men, is rap- 
idly growing. The need of law both to 
protect Indians from depredations and to 
punish criminals among themselves has 
long been felt. It has been proposed to 
enact a separate code of law for Indians, 
with all the machinery of courts and 
judges and juries, upon the several reser- 
vations. But, aside from the great ex- 
pense of such a system, it is open to the 
objection that it would perpetuate the evil 
that has grown out of our treaty and reser- 
vation policy of keeping the Indians apart 
from all others, and of maintaining a hun- 
dred petty sovereignties within our borders. 
The laws which are good enough for all 
other kindreds and peoples and tribes and 
nations are good enough for Indians. The 
solution of the Indian problem is citizen- 
ship, and the time has come to declare, by 
an act of Congress, that every Indian born 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States is a citizen of the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof. 

For the Indian Territory the Board recom- 
mends a government extending over the 
whole in place of the several national coun- 
cils now maintained, each too weak to en- 
force its laws, and having no common bond 
of union. This would lead ultimately to 
its admission into the Union as a state. Its 
unoccupied lands would be sold to hardy, 
enterprising settlers, who would develop 
the resources of the country and give it 
prosperity. It is evident that something 
must be done; for the Indian Territory can- 
not always remain in seclusion. The an- 
nual trouble in Oklahoma has already 
grown to serious magnitude, and is attract- 
ing the attention of the whole country to 








the necessity of prompt and wise measures 
to settle the questions of dispute. 


— 


Tue Free Church of France has sent to this 
country the Rev. Mr. Lortsch, of Nismes, to 
make American Christians better acquainted 
with its work, and to lead them to give financial 
support to its mission operations. The largest 
Protestant body in France is the Reformed 
Church, which is recognized by the state, and 
receives government aid. It has 570 churches 
and 750 ministers. But at least a third 
of these are Rationalists, while the Evan- 
gelical members of its clergy are hampered 
by the state connection. Members are received 
to communion simply on their baptism in in- 
fancy, no positive evidence of conversion being 
demanded, and in other respects there is too 
much of the dead formalism which is #0 com- 
mon in the state Churches of Europe. These facts 
led many Evangelical Protestants to organize, in 
1849, the Free Church, which, like the Evangeli- 
cal Churches in America, holds to the voluntary 
princtple and a converted church membership. 
It is enriched with the names of men like Fred- 
eric Monod, De Pressensé, and De Gasparin. It 
has 56 ministers and 3,000 members, It has 
over fifty churches and mission stations. At 
many of these there have lately been cheering 
revivals. But in several districts where its work 
is carried on there has been a loss of the harvests, 
so that at present there is much distress. Its 
missionary operations are encumbered by a 
heavy debt, and financial aid is desired from 
American brethren. Mr. Lortsch’s story of 
Evangelical Protestantism in France is one of 
deep interest, and those who hear it will be dis- 
posed to assist his cause, Contributions are 
seotto him at the Charlier Institute, No. 106 
Weut 59th St., New York, or to Dr. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, No, 403 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn. 


...A correspondent of the Examiner gives 
the following religious statistics of Virginia: 
Methodist Episcopal South: churches, 1,200; 
itinerant preachers, 525; local preachers, 399 ; 
members, 112,000. The above does not include 
colored Methodists, but they are few in the state, 
Baptists: (white and colored) churches, 1,457 ; 
ordained ministers, 797; baptisms during the 
year, 8,826 ; total membership, 215,604. Presby- 
terians: ministers, 207; churches, 336; mem- 
bers, 25,454. Episcopalians: clergy, 153 ; com- 
municants, 13,640. vangelical Lutherans: 
churches, 170; communicants, 14,000. Dis- 
ciples; churches, 170; membership, 12,800. 
Catholics: churches, 35; chapels, 28; priests, 
27; Catholic population, 18,200. The statistics 
of Richmond are as follows: Baptists, white, 
4,698 ; colored, 11,744; Catholics, 5,700, Metho- 
dists, white, 3,094; colored, 416 ; Episcopalians, 
2,540; Presbyterians 1,553. In all the churches 
there are 31,555 members, 


....The Presbyterians of Scotland are divided 
into three bodies—the Established Church, the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church. A movement for union was inaugurated 
toward the close of last year, and it seems to be 
gathering strength, though few influential men 
are lending it countenance. At alargely-attended 
meeting held in Edinburgh, it was resolved to 
take steps to appoint a representative commit- 
tee, consisting of seven from each of the three 
churches, to confer on the subject of union, 


....The organization of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in institutions of learning has 
been actively pushed in the last few years. There 
now are Associations in about two hundred col- 
leges, academies, and normal schools, The Col- 
lege Secretary, Mr. L. D. Wishard, has been very 
successful in his work, and now an additional 
Secretary has been appointed, Mr. C. K. 
Ober. Conventions of delegates of College As- 
sociations like that recently held at Harvard are 
among the most interesting incidents of Asso- 
ciation history. 


...-For the first time in more than two 
hundred years the Roman Curia has granted a 
dispensation for the marriage of a Catholic lady 
toa Hebrew. The parties are Hungarians, The 
Pope, in a brief founded on the canon law, 
stated that marriages between Catholics and 
heathens or Hebrews were permissible, for the 
reason that thereby there was the possibility of 
saving a soul by conversion to the Catholic 
faith, 


.... Several months ago, the Russian Govern- 
ment interfered to suppress the mission work 
that for seven or eight years had been carried on 
in the empire by the Religious Tract Society of 
London, It is now stated, however, that all the 
tracts contiscated have been returned by the 
government, and permission has been given to 
resume the work of gratuitous distribution of 
religious reading.. 


...-The trustees of the British Museum lately 
applied to the Lords of the Treasury for author- 
ity to open the Natural History department on 
Sunday,” The desired sanction has been refused 
on the ground of the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1882, adverse to the opening of national 
galleries and museums on that day. 


.-..Rev. Dr. Walsh, President of Maynovtb. 





College, has been nominated Archbishop of 
Dublin, to suceeed Archbishop McCabe, de- 
ceased, The Pope's approval will undoubtedly 
be given. Dr. Walsh is considered a moderate 
home ruler, and is deemed very acceptable to 
the Parnellites, 


...Some Hebrew converts, six males and one 
female, were recently baptized at St. Paul's 
Church, Haggerstone, London, by the Rev. M 
Rosenthal, who has baptized some one hundred 


Mr. Suaw, the veteran missionary in Mada- 
gascar, has just issued a book in London on 
the Malagasy and the French Invasion. One of 
the most interesting and valuable chapters is 
that on the present civil and religious state of 
the people. He says: 


“It is not too much to say that uo nation, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Japanese, has made 
80 much progress, and has shown s0 much vigor 
for development in civilization and Christianity, as 
the Malagasy, especially the Hovas, during the past 
twenty years, Since the late queen, Ranavalona 
Il, ascended the throne, giqnt strides have been 
made in social, political, and religious progress. The 
arts of civilization have been encouraged by those 
in authority. The people are we!l housed, well 
clothed, and well fed. The houses are better built, 
of better material, better arrayed, and well fur- 
nished with well-made native furniture. Ornamen- 
tation of a civilized type has taken the place of the 
crude and often gaudy attempts of twenty years ago, 
and the silversmith and goldsmith find plenty of 
employment, Carpenters, stonemasons, blacksmiths, 
bootmakers, and tailors have also learned to turn 
out articles which would be no discredit to work- 
men in this country; while the best buildings in the 
capital would be no diseredit to the finest city in the 
world, 

** Since 1876 vast strides in moral and spiritual 
progress have been made, and the social condition 
of the inhabitants has been vastly improved by the 
settlement of European missionaries amongst them. 
In aj] these districts superstition has been Josing its 
hold upon the people; polygamy, if not abso- 
lutely abolished, has at any rate become very rare ; 
and cleanly, wholesome habits have been taking the 
place of the old filth and discomfort. Divination 
and sorcery are almost unheard of, and the people 
may, a8 a whole, be said to be all nominally Chris- 
Ulan. 

“ A complete change for the better has, during 
the past few years, come over these people. A 
desire for improvement is evinced, and a spirit of 
progress has taken possession of them. Their 
houses are no longer the filthy little hovels of one 
room only, Which was made to answer for every 
purpose; their churches they have endeavored to 
make, both in outward appearance and in interna 
ornament, worthy of the worship to be conducted 
inthem; and their clothing ia no longer the small, 
greasy piece of matting, or rofla cloth, but in this 
too they have striven to imitate the Europeans. So 
that on Sunday, in one of the better-built churches, 
a stranger would not only see nothing to offend his 
taste, but he would find as much order and decorum 
among the well-dressed worshipers as he would 
tind at home,” 


.-. The new Seminary building of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Telugu Mission, at Ramapatam, 
was dedicated on the 11th of January. The 
building is of red laterite stone, cut in large 
blocks, and is a fine structure. It is two stories 
in hight, the gable being forty-eight feet from 
the ground. The greatest breadth is seventy- 
two feet, the greatest length one hundred and 
fourteen. It contains, on the first floor, six 
recitation rooms, eighteen feet broad and pine- 
teen feet long, and one nineteen feet by forty, 
On the second floor there is a fine audience 
room forty by eighty feet. It has a bell tower 
seventy-two feet in hight, in which swings an 
American bell weighing over one thousand 
pounds, the gift to the Seminary from the native 
Christians. The building is the finest in this 
partof the country, and one that, both for beauty 
and stability, the denomination may justly be 
proud of. The dedication services consisted 
of a review of the history of the work 
among the Telugus, by Drs. Jewett and Clough ; 
preyer by Dr, Williams, the Principal of the 
Seminary ; and reading of Scripture by Valpullay 
Yoham, one of the native teachers in the Semi- 
nary. In the evening the Lord’s Supper was 
administered, the services being conducted by 
native preachers, Thereare some three hundred 
in attendance in the Seminary, though this in- 
cludes the wives of some students, and some 
others who may not become preachers ; yet the 
graduating clases often numbers more than the 


whole number of students in attendance at some 
of the theological seminaries at home. 


...-The foreign mission work in Germany has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Theodore 
Harms, of Hermannsburg, in Hanover, the 
leading spirit of the Hermannsburg Missionary 
Society, that has labored with so great success in 
South Africa, East India, and China. His 
brother, Louis Harms, founded this society with 
no capital but fervent faith, and found this an 
excellent investment. Since his death, his now 


deceased brother Theodore has proved himself a 
worthy successor. 


...-The mission station of the C. M. 8. at 


Frere Town, East Africa, has received an- 
other lot of liberated slaves (240), captured by 
British cruisers. 
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SOME SYRIAC MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY ISAAO H. HALL, PH.D. 








A Frew days since I received a letter from 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., dated Bagdad, 
January 3d, in which he mentioned having 
obtained some fragments of Syriac manuscripts 
in the Tir, that is, the region called Tar Abdin, 
near the Jebel et-I'dr, in Mesopotamia, and 
notified me that he intended to send them to me 
by mail, To-day (March 9th) the package ar- 
rived, with about a dozen fragments, forming 
together a fine lot of specimens of ancient 
Syriac writing, mostly in Estrangela and Jacob- 
ite. The most striking one to look at is a fine 
pair of leaves from a prayer-book, each leaf 
16x111¢ inches in dimension, written in fine 
large Estrangela, with letters one-half an inch 
high, and the long strokes reaching up one- 
quarter inch higher still, But it is much de- 
cayed and is hard to decipher. Others have 
uncial Greek marginal words; and all look in- 
teresting. Most are on parchment, but-some on 
paper. 

Of only one of thexe fragments have I had 
opportunity to make any thorough examination. 
This is a fragment-of a once magnificent lec- 
tionary, written in splendid Estrangela, with 
characters about a quarter of an inch high, or 
those with strokes above the line a half inch 
high, with few points except the diacritic ones, 
and very scarty punctuation of the sentences. 
The leaf is fine parchment, originally fifteen by 
ten and a half inches in length and breadth, the 
columns ten anda half inches high by three and 
a half in breadth, and a space between the 
columns about half an inch wide. The writing 
is in twenty-three lines to the column. A por- 
tion of the outer side of the leaf 1s torn away, 
carrying with it four entire lines, with parts of 
lines five, six, and seven from the top of the 
second column on one side and the first column 
on the other side. On the reverse, or second 
page of the leaf, is the quire number (6), in the 
middle square of a large square composed of 
nine smaller squares, colored blue and red 
alternately, with a black cross in each. If the 
original book was in quiniones, according to the 
more common style, this would be leaf sixty of 
the lectionary. As to the matter of the Manu- 
script, the first column of the obverse begins in 
Matthew wviii, 17, middle of the verse, and ends 
with the end of verse twenty. The next columr 
begins now in its fifth Jine, in Luke xiv, 1, and 
ends in verse five, with the word for “son,’’ 
which is the Peshitto (and better Greek) reading 
instead of the common ‘‘ass.” At the top of the 
column was doubtless once the church-lesson 
rubric, now torn away. This lesson continues 
on the other side of the leaf; but all that now 
remains is the end of verse six, which is also the 
end of the line. Then follows a blank space 
equal to one line, and then follows the rubric : 
* Lesson of the Eleventh Sunday after the Resur- 
rection. -Vespers. From Luke.” 

After this comes the lesson itself, Luke xvi, 
19, onward, breaking off at the end of the last 
column with the word “Abraham,” in verse 24. 
I have collated the scrap with the text as found 
in the excellent edition published by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, and, except in the matter of 
points, which follow an entirely different system, 
I find but two variations, and those quite unim- 
portant, and not enough to show a different Greek 
text. As to the age of the fragment, nothing but 
a guess can be hazarded, since the style of the 
writing is that beantiful formal hand which con- 
tinued through many centuries, It might be 
anywhere from the eighth to the twelfth century ; 
but it might be even older. It is exactly like 
samples that I have seen of dated manuscripts of 
the ninth and of the tenth centuries, And the 
conclusion that most strongly presents itself, 
from the material, the way the ink is preserved, 
and all the subtle things so easy to perceive but 
so hard to describe, is that it is of the ninth or 
tenth century. 

Another of the interesting Syriac fragments 
sent to the writer by Dr, Ward, from the Tar, 
is a parchment leaf, nine and half by six 
and three-quarters inches in dimension, writ- 
ten in very ancient Estrangela, The writing ix 
in two columns to the page, columns seven and 
a half inches high and two and a quarter totwo 
anc a halt wide, with from twenty-nine to 
thirty-one lines in the column. Its contents are 
the end of a homily on the love of poverty, the 
apocryphal letter of King Abgar to Jesus, and 
the reply of Jesus. The last document is in- 
complete at the end, and the others are damaged 
by the loss of a few words where the corner of 
the leaf has decayed away. On ove page the 
ink is almost all gone, as well as in spots on the 
other side. Still the whole is legible, though 
with difficulty. As the Syriac version of the 
letter of King Abgar is not often seen, a transla- 
tion of that and the following letter ave here ap- 
pended. Rubricated matter is here indicated by 
Italics. The gaps and doubtful places are also 
indicated in the usual way : 

“ Begins the Letter ef Abgar the King; Abgar, 
namely, who was prince of the region, to Jesus the 
blessed Redeemer who appeared . . + of Jerusae 
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lem. . » « Heard(?) by me .. . and of the 
healings wrought (?) by thy hands. What effica- 
cious perfumes! For just as it was said, thou 
makest the blind to see, and the lame to walk, and 
thou cleansest the lepers, and thou castest out the 
anclean spirits and devils, and thou healest those 
that are Jed captive with lingering diseases, and 
thou raisest the dead. And indeed al] these are 
reported of thee. Thou puttest in mind of one of 
those who are crowned (?), who are with God, (or) 
that thou hast descended from heaven and (there- 
fore} thou doest those things, or that certainly thou 
art God and (therefore) doest these things. Because 
thon art such, therefore I have written to entreat of 
thee that thou wouldst suffer thyself to come to me, 
and heal this sorrow that I have. For also I have 
heard that the Jews murmur against thee and 
desire to vex thee. Ihave a city, small indeed, but 
peautiful, that is enough for two.” 

“ Copy of the things that were written from Jesus to 
Abgar Prince of the region. Blessed is he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he hath not seen me. For it 
is written concerning me that they who see me shall 
not believein me, and those that have not seen me, 
they shall believe and live. As to that, then, which 
thou hast written to me, that I should come to thee, 
it is fitting that I should fulfill here everything for 
which I was sent, and then, after I have fulfilled 
{it}, then I shall be taken up to him who sent 
me. And whenI shall have been taken up, I will 
send to thee one of my disciples, that he may heal 
thy surrow and also give life to thee and to those 
that are with thee.—Besides these letters, then, these 
also follow them, in the Syriac tongue; that after 
Jesus had ascended, he sent to him Judas, .. .” 


New York, Makcu 9th. 


Aews st the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ir is ascertained that in the enrollment of 
the Naval Appropriation bill the section provid- 
ing for the abolition of the Naval Advisory 
Board, at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, was omitted. The clause appropriating 
#500,000 for the armament of the new cruisers 
was also omitted in the enrollment, although it 
was agreed to by both Houses of Congress. In 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, an item ap- 
propriating $5,500 for telegraph poles and mate- 
rial for the life-saving service was also dropped 
out.in the evrollment. 





.. Secretary Lamar has directed the chief 
clerk and superintendent of the Interior Depart- 
ment to dispose at public sale of all the horses, 
carriages, and equipments which are the proper- 
ty of the Interior Department, except those used 
for trucking purposes, the proceeds of said sale 
to be turned into the Treasury. The result of this 
order will be the return to their regular duties of 
seven employes who have been used as drivers, 
A similar order has been made by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Garland. 


..The President is considering the advisa- 
bility of revoking the recent order of President 
Arthur throwing open to settlement the old 
Winnebago, or Crow Creek Indian Reservation 
in Dakota. In behalf of the Indians, it has been 
asserted that the order of President Arthur was 
illegal, inasmuch as the land was held under 
treaty provisions that cannot be set aside by an 
Executive order. 


.-Orders have been issued by the Post-Of- 
fice Department for the preparation of a new 
one-cent newspaper postage stamp, which will be 
needed after July Ist, because of the law passed 
at the recent session of Congress reducing the 
rate on newspapers. The stamp is to be similar 
in design to the present series of newspaper 
stamps, ranging from 2 to 10 cents, 


. Commander R, D. Evans, who was removed 
from the Inspectorship of the Fifth Lighthouse 
District by ex Secretary Chandler, has been rein 
stated by Secretary Whitney. Commander Silas 
Casey, who was appointed to succeed Evans, has 
been ordered to settle his accounts. The re- 
moval of Commander Evang, it was alleged by 
his friends, was for political reasons, 


....The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that the value of the domestic breadstuffs 
exported from the United States in February, 
1885, was $13,083,514, and the value of cattle, 
hogs, beef, pork and dairy products exported 
was #7,421,588. 


..The President has made a change in the 
days of holding Cabinet meetings, so that here- 
after they will be held on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, instead of on Tuesdays and Fridays ,as here- 
tofore. 


.-The President has withdrawn the Nica. 
raguan canal treaty and the Spanish reciprocity 
treaty from the Senate, that they may be exam- 
amined and considered by the new adminstra- 
tion, 


-- Mr. Blaine paid a visit of courtesy to the 
President on the 18th. The call lasted from 
twenty to thirty minutes, and only matters of 
general interest were discussed, 


DOMESTIC, 
.-..In view of the refusal of the anthorities of 
British Columbia to allow several Chinese, who 
recently arrived from Chipa, to Jand in the Proy- 





ince, the Dominion Government will imme- 
diately disallow an act passed last month by 
Provincial Legislature, which prohibits the 
Chinese from entering the country. There has 
been seme delay in the transmission of the re- 
strictive act of the local legislature to the Do- 
minion Government, which has the power to dis- 
allow all Provincial acts within one year after 
they are passed, if it is thought advisable 
The same preogative is held by the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to vetoing Dominion acts 
within two years of their passage. The Provin- 
cial act is law in the Province until it is dis- 
allowed at Ottawa, and the Provincial Govern- 
ment has taken advantage of the anti-Chinese 
act not having reached the Governor-General to 
enforce it. 


...-The ** Red Men” of West Virginia have 
again begun operations in Jackson County of 
that state. A young man, living in the eastern 
part of the county, was taken from his home 
recently by a dozen disguised men, who tied 
him to a tree, and beat him with hickory withes 
until he was unable to walk, the flesh of his 
shoulders and back being badly lacerated. The 
Rev. Mr. Dixon, pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Point Pleasant, in the adjoining county of 
Mason, has also incurred the ill will of the “Red 
Men,” and has been warned to leave town under 
penalty of tar and feathers. 


..The railroad strike in Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas is practically at an end, the demands 


-of the men having been yielded to by the rail- 


way officials, The strikers conducted themselves 
throughout very peacefully, although the 
state troops were called out at Sedalia, Mo. 
On the recommendation of the state offi- 
cers of Missouri and Kansas, the railways have 
agreed to pay the men the rate of wages paid in 
September, 1884. This was what the strikers 
asked. 


. If the report made by the Commissioners 
in favor of a horse railway on Broadway, from 
the Battery to Union Square, is confirmed by 
the General Term of the Supreme Court, work 
on the road will begin at once, and it is prom- 
ised by the Broadway Surface Railroad Company 
that in three months the road will be completed, 
equippe¢, and in operation. 


. General Sheridan has received a telegram 
from General Hatch, stating that the Oklahoma 
“‘boomers” have postponed their contemplated 
invasion of the Indian Territory. Army officers 
express the opinion that the invaders will now 
(since President Cleveland has issued a procla- 
mation) disband and not attempt to settle upon 
the Oklahoma lands. 


.-During February there arrived in the cus- 
toms districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Huron (Minn.), New Orleans, New York, Passa- 
maquoddy, Philadelphia, and San Francisco 
15,317 passengers, of whom 11,019 were immi- 
grants, 2,967 citizens of the United States re- 
turned from abroad, and 1,331 aliens not in- 
tending to remain. 


..The Northwestern Indians are dying in 
large numbers from a singular disease, the first 
symptoms of which are a stiffening of the knees 
and then of all the juints, after which death 
soon follows, Chicken pox and diphtheria have 
taken off many more, and they are generally in 
a starving condition. 


..On Saturday General Grant was well 
enough to take a drive with his pbysician in 
Central Park, going as far as Mount St. Vincent. 
The drive did not seem to tire him, He was 


wrapped in a great fur overcoat, which was pre-" 


sented to him in Russia. 


.-Gardo House, John ‘Taylor's residence, 
was searched by deputy marshals on March 13th ; 
but the Mormon President had fled. Several 
witnesses in the polygamy trials were found 
there, however, and subpownaed before the Grand 
Jury. 


..The funeral of Sergeant Thomas Plunkett, 
the armless hero of Fredericksburg, took place 
in Worcester, Mass., on March 14th, and was at- 
tended by all classes of the community, 


.-The British steamer *‘ Standard,” which 
sailed from Boston for London on January 21st, 
has not yet arrived at her destination, and is be- 
lieved to be lost. 


FOREIGN. 


..M. Lessar, the Russian member of the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, in an interview, 
said that Russia desired a frontier boundary 
line starting at Heri Rud, 4 little south of Zulfi- 
kar, thence running east’ to Chamani Baid, on 
Kushk River; thence northéast, leaving Bala- 
murghab to the Afghans, to a point a few miles 
south of Penjdeb, and thence in a direct line 
northeast to Khoja Saleh. Russia, he said, had 
never admitted that the frontier line due east 
from Sarakhs to Khoja Saleh was the correct 
one. The Russians had only advanced in order 
to protect the Turcomans, who were quitting 
their towns in fear of an Afghaninvasion. Eng- 
land kad obtained information in regard to the 
Russian movements long before he knew of 
them, because Sir Peter Lumsden wag located 





nearer to a telegraph station. M. Lessar de- 
clared that Russia had no designs upon Herat, 
which belongs to the Afghans according to the 
terms of the treaty of 1873. He hoped to see a pa- 
cific solution of the difficulty, and had no fear of 
a collision General Komaroff, in command of the 
Russian troops, has been strictly ordered to ab- 
stain from all agressive movements, and to exert 
his influence upon the Turcomans as far as pos- 
sible, with a view of preventing a collision with 
the Afghans. The recent reports of a further 
Russian advance are incorrect. Mr. Gladstone’s 
statements in the House of Commons regarding 
the Anglo-Russian situation had the effect to 
restore prices in the stock market. 


.-A letter from Berber states that many of 
the inhabitants who are in sympathy with the 
Government of the Khédive, send their respects 
to General Wolseley. They have heard of the 
equitable treatment of the natives by the Eng- 
lish, and are selling them their produce. They 
wish for the success of the English forces, as the 
Mahdi’s laws are disliked by them, The army 
at Berber consists of 3,400 men with three 
cannons and 1,000 Remington rifles, many of 
which, however, are useless. There are also two 
steamers. ‘The rumors that the Mahdi has a 
great army are false, his troops being dispersed, 
some at Metemneh, and some at Abu Hamed. 
Osman Digma is concentrating a large force 
at Tamanieb to oppose the advance of General 
Graham toward Berber. Thousands of well- 
armed Arabs are gathering to assist Osman 
Digma. His forces in that vicinity have become 
very defiant, and repeatedly attack the British 
outposts, 


.-The firm attitude assumed by Mexico in 
behalf of the autonomy of San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica, against the threatened 
usurpation of President Barrios, of Guatemala, 
excites gratitude throughout the three Repub- 
lics, The determination of the people of these 
countries to resist incorporation into one Re- 
public under the domination of Barrios continues 
steadfast. The forces of San Salvador are being 
concentrated on the frontier of Guatemala. 
The general opinion is that the scheme of Bar- 
rios will meet with failure, 


.-El Mahdi’s men, at Siakim, March 4th, 
attacked the ordnance inclosure of the garrison, 
and killed two sentries belonging to the Berk- 
shire Regiment, and wounded three others. 
During this engagement in the dark one of the 
attacking party was killed und several wounded. 
During the night the hostile Arabs also surprised 
the Shropshire infantry regiment's patrol, killing 
one man and wounding one. The firing upon 
the works lasted continuously for twenty-four 
hours. 


..The Gordon Memorial Committee met at 
the Mansion House on the 14th, The Prince 
of Wales presided, The Committee decided 
that the memorial should be a great hospi- 
tal and sanitarium, to bé erected at Port 
Said and be open to the people of all the nations 
of the earth. The Khédive has already granted 
a site for the proposed memorial, 


.-Edmund Yates, who was sentenced on 
January 16th to four months’ imprisonment, for 
allowing Lady Stradbrooke to libel Lord Lons- 
dale in his paper, was released on the 10th. Sir 
Wilham Vernon Harcourt pardoned Mr. Yates 
on the petition, numerously signed, praying for 
his release on the ground of ill health, 
started on « Continental tour. 


He has 


.-The loss of the Chinese in their defense 
of the positions around Kelung, which were be- 
sieged and captured by the French, was about 
1,200. Dispatches state that the French troops 
captured two eannons and an enormous amount 
of military stores. 


. Lord Durham's suit for divorce, on the 
ground of his wife’s insanity, the trial of which 
was begun in the Divorce Court before Sir James 


Hannen on February 25th, has been dismissed, 
with costs against the Earl, 


. James Stephens, and four other Fenian 
leaders in France, have been expelled from that 
country, and warned not to return, Warrants 
for the expulsion of other Fenian leaders have 
been issued, and further arrests are expected, 
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THE WAR CLOUD IN CENTRAL 
ASIA. 


It is scarcely safe to say that the danger 
of war in Central Asia is past; but the more 
alarming aspects of the issue have disap- 
peared, and the hope of peace, which had 
well nigh died out last week, bas been 
revived. Mr. Gladstone gave the wel- 
come assurance last Friday that the 
differences with Russia were in a fair way 
of amicable settlement. But absolute reli- 
ance must not be placed on this announce- 
ment, so far as Russia is concerned. Prom- 
ises are too easily given and lightly esteemed 
in the Peterhof, and if the Czar were bent on 
having a part or the whole of Afghanistan, 
and needed further time to take it, he would 
not hesitate to veil his purpose behind pro- 
fuse proposals of peace. 

The simple question which stands be- 
tween Russia and England is, Shall Rus- 
sian territory border on English in Central 
Asia? There can be little room for doubt 
that the Czar would annex Afghanistan to- 
morrow, if he could do it without war, and 
it is not certain that he will not try to annex 
it even at such a cost, It is not reassuring 
for the Russian press, which is under the 
strictest Government censorship, to declare 
defiantly, that Russia is bound to have 
Herat, while the diplomatists at St. Peters- 
burg are talking of peace. ‘* Russia and 
England,” says the Novoe Vremya, ‘‘ will 
soon meet on dry land, and ‘the résult will 


joyed by the British Empire will be: de- 
stroyed.” There is a pending dispute as to 
the boundary between Afghan territory and 
Russian, which a commission of Russian 
and English members was appointed to 
settle; but it does not concern the integrity 
of Afghanistan. The Russian representa- 
tives seemed to wish to postpone the work 
of the commission, their purpose being, 
perhaps, to gain time to mass a force of 
troops quietly on the frontier. However 
this may be, the troops are at hand, and it 
was the knowledge of their presence, and 
reports of their advance toward the Afghan 
line which roused the British Commission- 
er, Sir Peter Lumsden, and caused the pro- 
test and warning of Earl Granville to be 
communicated at once to the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment. The firmness and decision of 
England have at least delayed, if not 
averted, the attempted seizure of Afghan 
territory. 

The purpose of Russia in moving south- 
ward is just as obvious as the reason of 
England in objecting to having her as a 
neighbor of India. Russia wants an outlet 
for her vast Asiatic possessions. If she can 
absorb Afghanistan, she will holdthe key to 
India. The natural Indian defenses on the 
Northwest would be in Russian hands, and 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
England to defend her possessions against 
the intrigues of Russian diplomatists and 
the aggressions of a Russian army. The 
defense or annexation of Afghanistan is, 
therefore, of vital importance to England, 
and she has secured the Ameer’s friend- 
ship by an annual subsidy of half a million 
of dollars or more, and by a pledge to up- 
hold his independence. She cannot allow 
any part of the Ameer’s possessions, 
least of all Herat, the key to important 
strategical positions, to fall into the 
hands of her determined rival. 

There are many reasons which should 

make Russia hesitate to bring on a conflict 
with England. In the first place, she is far 
from her natural base of supplies, in a ter- 
ritory recently conquered, and among a 
people who certainly have no reason to 
be friendly. The movements of troops 
must necessarily be attended with delays, 
and communication with St. Petersburg 
would be both slow and difficult. Eng- 
land, on the contrary, has a well-trained 
Indian army, a splendid system of trans- 
portation and communication, and can 
mass her forces on the frontier very quick- 
ly. The Indian troops are thoroughly loyal, 
and are anxious to be led against the Rus- 
sians. They have war material in abund- 
ance, and, joined with the Afghan army, 
they would unquestionably have im- 
mense advantages over their Northern foes. 
In the second place the Russian treasury 
is in a very bad condition, and not able to 
bear the heavy strain a costly campaign in 
Central Asia would put upon it; the peo- 
ple are not in favor of war; the Nihilists, 
in a conflict of such dimensions, would find 
their opportunity to overthrow the hated 
house of Romanoff; the ports of the 
Baltic would be sealed by an English fleet, 
and Turkey, if she formed an alliance with 
England, as she would be likely to, could 
harass her old enemy dreadfully. 
These and other reasons would seem suf- 
ficient to deter the Czar from so formidable 
an undertaking, at least at the present. 
His opportunity is not yet. It may come; 
but we hope not. It would be vastly bet- 
ter if so reactionary a Power were confined 
to its pres¢nt limits, which are already 
much too large for the safety and peace 
of both Europe and Asia, 








A JEWISH VIEW OF CHRIST AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Jewish race and religion can nevet 
fail to have a special interest for Christians, 
We who love and serve the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob can never forget that 
the Jews were his chosen people; unto 
whom he revealed himself, by whom he 
prepared the world for the acceptance of 
the Gospel, and through whom he gave for 
mankind his only Begotten Son. 

Jesus was a Jew, and observed the Jew- 
ish rites, and taught in Jewish temples. 
Since he disappeared in the clouds from the 
rapt gaze of his disciples the people whom 
he loved with divine compassion have been 
followed, as it were, by a curse.- They 





be that the isolated security heretofore en- 


have been scattered as sheep, they have 





ter persecution, and many centuries have 
witnessed the relentless war of Christian 
nations against their faith, their life, and 
their rights. Nor has the cruel hate of 
some who are called by the name of Christ 
ceased at the end of nineteen centuries. 

Yet the Jew has survived it all. He is 
still true to his race, still true in great de- 
gree to the memory of his faith. It is sur- 
prising that his faith has not been swept 
away entirely by the vicissitudes of his his- 
tory and by the constant pressure of antag- 
onistic influences.. The hope of Israel must 
have grown dim in the long centuries of 
weary waiting; and yet many still turn the 
eye of faith toward the future. Some have 
found in Jesus of Nazareth the fulfillment 
of the Messianic prophecies, some have 
gone into rationalism and hopeless atheism, 
and some cling with tenacity to the dis- 
pensation of the Law and the Prophets. 

If their memory of Christian persecution 
were not so bitter, we might hope that Ju- 
daism would ere long be swallowed up of 
Christianity; but their deepest prejudices 
have been aroused, and they come slowly to 
our altars. Christians must treat them in 
the spirit of Christ, whose wonderful char- 
acter cannot but charm them when their 
prejudices are not stirred. 

Nothing could be more generous and 
beautiful than the tribute which the Hebrew 
Journal of this city gives to Christ and 
Christianity in its last number. It rebukes 
a Jewish contemporary for a ‘‘ sarcastic al- 
lusion ” to the action of the United Hebrew 
Congregation in St. Louis, in allowing a 
Baptist Church to hold services in its Tem- 
ple, and proceeds to show how admirable 
a religion Christianity is from a Jewish 
point of view. The underlying truths of 
Judaism and Christianity are, it says, iden- 
tical, and if Christians accept Christ as the 
fulfillment of the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, as the ‘root of Jesse, the ensign for 
the gathering of the nations,” they have 
reason for such acceptance : 

“They have the warrant in his intense au- 
manity ; his large, sweet, living charity ; his im- 
perishable love; his admirable thoughts so 
nobly expressed ; his great pity for suffering, 
and his earnest desire to convey his moral les- 
son ; his doctrine of universal benevolence ; his 
preaching of world-wide kindness, which en- 
folded all mankind in its tender and merciful 
sympathies,” 

How swect and tender the spirit which 
these beautiful words breathe tuward our 
Lord, the spirit cf the blessed Master him- 
self! Surely a Jew can appreciate the 
loveliness of the character of the King of the 
Jews! 

‘*]t is not marvelouss,” continues our con- 
temporary, ‘‘ that the Gospel should have 
such a great success when we behold it 
preaching to the slave, to the humble, to 
the outcast,” and urging on the rich that 
charity which ‘‘ encompasses all things.” 
It is thus accepted not only by the humble 
classes, but by ‘‘ nearly all the profound 
thinkers, men of great earnestness, devoted- 
ness, and high moral worth.” We cannot 
refrain frem quoting one more sentence: 

‘The mother religion cannot therefore slur at 
the daughter ; she can well forgive the injuries 
inflicted on her in the past, and any errors in 
dogma, in the contemplation of the adorable 
moral grandeur, the lovely, beneficent, consol- 
ing teachings of her daughter.” 

This is not an isolated instance of Jewish 
favor of Christianity. Our readers will 
remember our notice, February 26th, of an 
anonymous pamphlet in German, entitled: 
“Thoughts of a Jew.” The writer thinks 
that little but the doctrine of the Trinity 
prevents a wholesale migration of Jews to 
Christianity, and points to the power of the 
example of Jesus in helping both Jews and 
Christians to attain the end of their re- 
ligions—viz., to be like God. The movement 
of Rabinowitz in Russia, an impulse from 
within the Jewish lines, which has brought 
many of the sons of I$rael within Christian 
lines, isa sign ot restlessness in the old 
and outworn faith. Does this stretching 
out toward a completed Judaism - indicate 
the possibility of the migration spoken of 
by the German writer above quoted? We 
hope so. 

We are deeply touched by the language 
of the Hebrew Journal. Can Christians do 
less than return charity for charity? May 
we not add the wish that our brethren of 





the old faith may see the hope of Israel? 


: 
been wronged, reviled, robbed, slain in bit- 





THE PRESIDENT’S ‘PLEDGE. 


WE hope that the country is awake to 
the meaning of what is now going on at 
Washington, and to the important duty of 
every good citizen to make a non-partisan 
issue of supporting the President in his 
effort to save the Civil Service from party 
prostitution. 

The long talked about crisis following 
the change of administration has arrived. 
The hungry patriots have arrived also. 
With one possible exception, they have 
been met by the new administration in so 
firm a manner as to awaken in them those 
thoughts of home which are said to lie 
deepest in the hearts of all men, especially 
in trouble. The reasoning which has 
brought every one of the clamorous horde 
to Washington, has been the different 
stages of doubt in their minds as to 
whether this much boasted Civil Service 
Reform is a national measure, incorporated 
into the administration of the Government 
by the will of the people, or » Republican 
Party measure, and as such, overthrown in 
the last election. 

That is exactly the point now at issue in 
Washington. On the firmness of the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet, and on their stout- 
hearted redemption of the promises of the 
campaign, depends the question whether 
the vital reform which has progressed so far, 
and with such happy results, shall fall back 
into the position of a party measure, or be 
national. 

Until it has reached this stage, and ceased 
to be thought of, or fought over as a party 
measure, the Republic cannot live in secure 
and peaceful possession of it as a principle 
of political government. Hitherto it has 
been for the most part the work of the Re- 
publican Party, who had gone with it as far, 
perhaps, as they could for the present. 

The new administration comes in with 
clearer, more intel'igent, and better defined 
pledges than any which has preceded it, 
and much is expected of it. But the great 
opportunity for President Cleveland and 
his Cabinet is to lift the measure from the 
party basis to the national. On the whole, 
they have thus far shown their apprecia- 
tion of the situation, and determination to 
be equal to it. 

As to the behaviour of the clamorous 
crowd of hungry patriots and office-seekera, 
it has been in no way different from what 
we had every reason to expect. An optim- 
istic observer, who hopes to develop good 
out of evil, may see in it a demon- 
stration of the proportions of the evil which 
vindicates the reformers, and gives new 
emphasis to their argument. The desper- 
ate measures proposed in some quarters to 
break over the law by assailing public 
servants with charges trumped up for the 
purpose, and the general agreement of the 
plunder brigades as to the point of attack, 
show how completely and how accurately 
the public interests are covered by the 
reform they have united to break down. 

Our confidence is high that they will fail. 
Some of the strongest demands for a firm 
position and protests against deviations 
from the letter and spirit of the law have 
come from the Democratic press, North and 
South. The President commands the situ- 
ation. He is able to dictate to his own 
party; and we have confidence eaough in 
the character, the intelligence, and the pa- 
triotism of the Republicans to believe that 
they will and do support him. As the party 
of free and advanced ideas, and good gov- 
ernment generally, the Republican constit- 
uency has never proved a good one for 
mere party work, and we know that con- 
stituency well enough to believe that the 
President, on the ground on which he was 
elected, will get from it an efficient and 
sufficient support, but not in a series of 
Higgins defalcations. 

It is vain to say of this unfortunate act 
that it was a case not covered by the law. 
Mr. Cleveland is as much pledged to act in 
the spirit of the law as in the letter of it. 
He is in a position where nothing will 
carry him through but the popular inspira- 
tion of an idea. At a moment when the 
hungry patriots gave every sign of an in- 
tention to quit the field, this Higgins busi- 
ness has deprived his battle at one point of 
every particle of triumphant inspiration ; 
and what it has done here the same kind 
of procedure would do along the whole line: 





It is equally vain to plead for the Presi- 
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dent the principle of Cabinet responsibility. 
In such a case this “is not the American 
principle. The American President is not 
the irresponsible, ornamental head of the 
Government. Heéis theGovernment. The 
Cabinet officer is only a departmental clerk 
of the President. It was this soundly 
American view of the case which once led 
a commanding Southern Senator to refuse 
a place in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet in the 
pithy sentence “ that he did not propose to 
surrender the independent position of a 
Senator to become one of Jimmy Buchan- 
an’s clerks.” The President’s will must 
avail to keep Mr. Manning on the path, or 
he will see his whole administration re- 
duced to the imbecility of Kant’s famous 
picture of the man vainly trying to milk 
the he-goat, while his Cabinet stand by 
holding the sieve for a pail. 

Men whose offices have been made party 
headquarters must expect to go; and where 
this fate overtakes officials not otherwise 
open to complaint,the opposition will raise a 
cry of partisan removal, which must pass for 
what it is worth. The President has,{with 
a bold distinctness, reserved his freedom 
in cases like these; but no theory of Cab- 
inet responsibility known in this govern- 
ment will avail to remove the responsibil- 
ity for such an act as the appointment of 
Higgins, from the President to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 





POWER, THE GIFT OF GOD. 


Ir is one of the recognized truths of 
Christianity, that the power in which it 
abides and by which it works, is of God 
and not of man. Inthe ordinary work of 
life man holds in his will all power. By 
his genius he lays hoid of and controls the 
forces of Nature, and compels them into 
his service. He does not ask God to endow 
him with steam power or electrical power. 
He did not wait on God for the gift of the 
fulcrum, the screw, or the lever. These de- 
vices and mechanical forces he discovered, 
and uses at will. But in preaching the 
Gospel and doing other spiritual work for 
God, or even in maintaining his own spirit- 
ual life, he is dependent ‘‘ upon power from 
on high.” Neither can this be obtained by 
any effort of his own; he waits for it and 
receives it. Jt is the gift of God. We are 
kept in dependence upon God at this point. 
‘* Power belongeth to God.” (Psalms lxii, 
11.) ‘* Without me,” said Christ, ‘‘ ye can 
do nothing.” By this he meant that, what- 
ever their natural ability might be, what- 
ever favoring circumstances might sur- 
round them, however energetic their efforts, 
unless they were endowed with ‘“‘power from 
on high,” they were powerless in themselves 
to do the work which he commanded 
them. Hence, they tarried at Jerusalem, 
not that they were to get at Jerusalem 
further revelation of the truth, but that 
they were to be clothed and furnished with 
power to make the truth of the Gospel 
which they already possessed efficient. 

Without doubt we are as dependent on 
this heavenly gift as the first disciples were. 
The lack of results in much of our work 
may arise from our overlooking this cardi- 
nal necessity, or, if not overlooking it as a 
truth, practically neglecting it and doing 
our work without it. Having the Gospel, 
and believing it to be true, we are tempted 
to rely upon the truth alone to do the work 
of convicting and converting men. In 
preaching this truth we rightly enough 
bring to bear the help of logic and oratory, 
and may throw into our address whatever 
of enthusiasm and earnestness we may be 
possessed of. Good as these natural pow- 
ers are, and lawful as it is to use them, they 
do not take the place of ‘‘ power from on 
high.” The‘ Lo, I am'with you alway,” 
is the promise of power near at hand, 
whenever we undertake the work of the 
Lord. But if that power is not sought and 
appropriated, it does not availus. The 
Christian worker or preacher who does not 
lay hold upon this divine gift to do his work 
is as sure to fail in his work as the sinner 
is sure to fail of getting to God, who neg- 
lects or ignores Christ as ‘‘ the Way.” 

Moreover, it is not true that power is 
given us once for all. We learn from the 
Acts, that, again and again, after the first 
baptism of power, which the apostles and 
disciples received on the day of Pentecost, 
they sought it afresh and received it afresh. 
The power with which we wrought for 











God to-day, will-not serve our need in the 
work of to-morrow. 

The power of the Holy Ghost for service 
is a different gift from the Holy Ghost, the 
indwelling Comforter. At least, if it is not 
anew coming of the Holy Ghost upon us, 
it is a new application of his power, given 
us for use in service. A father might give 
to his son a letter of credit with which to 
travel around the world on business for 
him; but if, instead of again and again 
drawing on his credit, he should seek to 
** work his way,” he would be practically as 
poor as if he had no letter of credit. God 
has given us power by giving us the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in us; but if, instead of 
using that power, we neglect him and seek 
to discharge our commission by means of 
our own natural abilities, we are practical- 
ly destitute of the only power that would 
avail us, though, as a matter of fact, we 
re possessed of all power. It would be as 
though an engineer on a train of cars, in- 
btead of opening the throttle valve of his 
engine, and letting on the steam stored up 
in the boiler, should get down from his cab 
and seek to push or pull the train by mere 
human strength. Even if he should call 
upon all the train men, or the passengers, 
to assist him, it would not avail. Their 
combined strength would not be sufficient 
for the work. 

We are aware that all this is so well 

known and theoretically accepted by every 
Christian worker, that it may seem need- 
less to speak of it. But we are so prone 
to forget or neglect the truth on this point, 
that we need to be constantly reminded of 
it. The smallness of the results which fol- 
low our preaching and personal efforts to 
win men to Christ makes us fear that we 
cannot say of the greater part of our work, 
‘The Lord was with us, and worked 
mightily.” 
' The temptation to fall back upon natural 
ability is very great, and it is only by con- 
btantly exercising ourselves in godliness 
that our bow may abidein strength. Espe- 
tially is this true in the smaller and more 
ordinary offices in the Christian service. We 
may earnestly seek power from on high with 
which to preach a sermon; but we attempt to 
conduct a prayer-meeting, without being 
careful to tarry before God until we are 
endued with power for that service. To 
address a multitude with success, we as- 
bume, needs power from God; but to make 
a pastoral call or to speak to a single soul 
by the wayside, does not need such a spir- 
itual supplement. 

The endowment of power is also as essen- 
tial for the private Christian in his life and 
work as it is for the minister in his; and 
yet we have reason to believe that not a 
few of God’s people ignore the truth almost 
entirely. Our Lord himself did no work, 
however small, in connection with his 
ministry, except by ‘the finger of God.” 
That is, he constantly relied upon the pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost with which to dis- 
charge his ministry. If this was so of him, 
how much more it is meet that we should 
wait upon God before attempting even the 
smallest service for him! 





THE SOUTHERN FREEDMEN. 


WE reproduce what President Cleveland 
said, in his inaugural speech, in regard to 
the freedmen of this country : 


“In the administration of a government 
pledged to do equal and exact justice to all men, 
there should be no pretext for anxiety touching 
the protection of the freedmen in their rights 
or their security in the enjoyment of their 
privileges under the Constitution and its amend- 
ments. All discussion as to their fitness for the 
place accorded to them as American citizens is 
idle and unprofitable, except as it suggests the 
necessity for their improvement. The fact that 
they are citizens entitles them to all the rights 
due to that relation, and charges them with all 
its duties, obligations and responsibilities.” 

These are golden words, and come from 
the right source. Had Mr. Blaine or any 
other Republican been elected to the Presi- 
dency, he could not have spoken more ap- 
propriately or more in accordance with the 
exact truth. We. assume that, by thé 





‘“‘freedmen,” the President means not only 
the ex-slaves who were emancipated by 
President Lincoln’s Proclamation and the 
Thirteenth Amendment and are still living, 
but also’ the descendunts of ‘ fréedmen” 
who have diéd, and, in short, the colored 
population of this country, amounting in 





1880 to 6,580,793 persons, the large major- 
ity of whom reside in the sixteen Southern 
States, and who, in some of these states, 
form the majority of the people thereof. 
We understand him to refer to the colored 
race of this country as a constituent part 
of the people of the United States, and espe- 
cially to this race as existing in the South- 
ern States. 

The great object of the last three amend- 
ments to the Constitution was entirely to 
wipe out the institution of slavery under 
the authority of state laws, and place this 
race, as to civil and political rights, on the 
same footing as that occupied by the white 
race. The first of these purposes is secured 
by the Thirteenth Amendment, and the 
second by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, which, taken together, es- 
tablish the doctrine of civil and political 
equality as between the two races, in all 
parts of this country, and give to Congress 
the power to enforce this doctrine by ap- 
propriate legislation. Congress, since the 
adoption of these amendments, has placed 
in the statute-book of the nation a series 
of laws, for the purpose of carrying the 
amendaients into effect, and thus affording 
the colored race the protection to which it 
is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States. 
amendments themselves, is due to the 
ascendency and policy of the Republican 
Party for the last twenty-four years, and, 
for the most part, has been secured in spite 
of the opposition of the Democratic Party. 
It is the natural outgrowth of the War, and 
of the victory of the Government over a re- 
bellion that derived its main impulse from 
the institution of slavery. Democracy, 
whether Northern or Southern, has had al- 
most no hand in it, except that of opposi- 
tion, and that, too, at every stage of the 
movement toward equality of civil and 
political rights under the guaranty and pro- 
tection of law. 


These facts of history, taken in connec- 
tion with the course which has been pur- 
sued by what iscalled the Solid South, have 
created no little ‘‘ anxiety,” at the North 
and the West, as to the result to the ‘‘ freed- 
men,” in the event that the Democratic 
Party suoutd obtain control of the General 
Government; and this is one of the reasons 
why the party has so long been kept out of 
power. The majority of the people at the 
North and the West have not felt that they 
could safely trust the Government in its 
hands, especially in view of the fact that the 
voting strength of the party was mainly de- 
rived from the Southern States, and the fur- 
ther fact that the political rights of the col- 
ored people at the South did not seem to 
them to be properly respected and protected 
under Southern Democratic state govern- 
ments. The colored people themselves, 
who arethe primary parties in interest, both 
North and South, have had this impression ; 
and hence, for their own supposed safety, 
they have almost universally allied them- 
selves with the Republican Party. They 
have been suspicious of the Democratic 
Party ; and their course is perfectly natural 
in the light of the facts. Any race would 
have taken the same course in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

We accept the language of President 
Cleveland as an honest declaration on his 
part, that, so far as he and his administra- 
tion are concerned, and so far as he is en- 
titled to speak for the Democratic Party, 
the rights and privileges of the colored 
people of the United States, whether 
at the North or the South, shall suffer 
no damage from placing the General 
Government in Democratic hands. He 
has seen fit to make Mr. Lamar, of Missis- 
sippi, the Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. 
Garland, of Arkansas, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States; and these two de- 
partments of the Government are the ones 
that will naturally come most directly in 
contact with any questions that relate to 
the rights of the colored people, so far as 
such questions come within the scope’ of 
Federal administration. [f the President 
and his Cabinet shall thoroughly carry out 
the policy clearly intimated in his inaug- 
ural speech, they will do much to remove 
all ‘‘ pretext for anxiety” concerning ‘the 
colored people, and, as we should hope, 
teach Southern Democrats that the rights 
of a colored man are just as sacred as those 
of the white man, and that he is to be fully 


This legislation, like the, 


protected in the exercise and. enjayment of 
these rights, so far as.this protection can 
be afforded by the General Government. 


ASueh a policy on the part. of the President 


and his Cabinet; will not only be good:par- 
ty policy, but it will*be juBt and right, and 
eminently conduciveto the interests of both 
races. It will strongly tend to get rid of 
the color-line in politics, and put an end to 
the ‘‘ Solid South,” based on this line, as 
well as promote general harmony through- 
out the entire country. 

If President Cleveland’s administration 
is to be a success, it must not be a failure 
in respect to the colored people. They 
must not suffer damage by it. It must 
not be understood to be indifferent to their 
interests, or practically hostile to their 
rights as secured by the Constitution and 
the law. It must not only talk right, but 
it must also act right; and thus confirm 
its words by acts. The prevailing public 
sentiment of this country is not going to 
tolerate any treatment of the colored péo- 
ple that is inconsistent with their rights as 
American citizens; and any administration 
of the general Government that is essen- 
tially faulty at this point will be swept 
away with'a storm of indignation just as 
goon as the people can do 80 in the way 
provided by law. We give the President 
credit for meaning what he says; and if 
he acts accordingly, he will seize a grand 
opportunity for doing a great and good 
work iu behalf of the whole country. The 
fact that he is a Democrat, and had the 
vote of the ‘Solid South” in his favor, 
gives him some advantages for doing this 
work which a Republican President would 
not equally possess. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR 
CONGO, 


Tue results of the African International 
Conference at Berlin are now before the 
world in such form as to enable those in- 
terested to ascertain precisely what the 
Signatory Powers have bound themselves 
to touching the new Congo State. he full 
text of the convention has been translated 
into English, and the translation was pub- 
lished in the London Times of February 
27th. It is to be observed that this instru- 
ment, which not only makes provision for 
the freedom ‘of ‘trade in the Congo Basin 
and in other territory on~ the East and 
West coasts, but regulates navigation on 
the Niger, and lays down conditions to 
govern new occupations, requires the formal 
adherence of the participating Powers be- 
fore its provisions can be fully carried 
out, though each Signatory Power is bound 
not to take any step contrary to these 
provisions within the year allowed for 
formal ratification. As the representatives 
of the United States signed the convention, 
the question arises whether it can become 
operative without our Government’s ratifi- 
cation, which is likely to be withheld. 
We find nothing -in the instrument which 
makes the ratification of every Signatory 
Power necessary to carry the agreement 
into effect. On the contrary, it is provided 
that the International Commission which is 
to regulate the navigation of the Congo 
shall be appointed when five of the Signa- 
tory Powers shall have ratified the conven- 
tion, The success of the new State of 
Congo will not, therefore, depend on the 
action of the United States. 

All the Governments of Europe, except 
the Swiss, were represented in the Confer- 
ence. Even His: Majesty the Sultan par- 
ticipated by his» ambassador at-Berlin. If 
the convention is ratified by each of these 
Powers, the developmént of the great Con- 
go basin will begin under the most power- 
ful protection and the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. It would have been useless 
to attempt the civilization of the natives 
and the establishment of a commerce with 
Portugal in control of the mouths of the 
Congo and laying’ an embargo on trade 
for her own pecuniary benefit. If the Jn. 
ternational Commission is at: all efficient, 
it will not only protect traffic from inter- 
ference, but will do much to promote it, 

The boundaries of the Congo Basin are 
very indefinitely defined in Article I, which 
reads as*follows: 

“The ‘trade of all nations shall enjoy com- 

freedom in» all the regions forming «the 
basin of the Congo-and its outlets, This basin 
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ridges) of the adjacent basins—namely, in par- 
ticular, those of the Niari, the Ogove, the Schari, 
and the Nile, on the north; by the eastern 
watershed line of the affluents of Lake Tangan- 
yika on the east; and by the watersheds of the 
basins of the Zambesi and the Loge on the 
south, It therefore comprises all the regions 
watered by the Congo and its affluents, includ- 
ing Lake Tanganyika, with its eastern tribu- 
taries.” 

These boundaries are not in. terms which 
can be converted into lines of latitude and 
longitude ; but they certainly include a very 
large territory, a belt or zone ten or fifteen 
degrees wide and stretching three-fourths 
of the way across the continent. The east- 
ern limit must be near the meridian which 
passes through Lake Nyassa, and the south- 
ern must touch Lake Bangweolo. It prob- 
ably embraces a larger territory than the 
United States, with Alaska included. 

But not all of this territory is embraced 
in the new State. Of that part of the belt 
which includes the LowerCongo very little, 
comparatively, belongs to the International 
Association. - Portugal, it will be remem- 
bered, claimed the mouth of the River and 
both banks as far inland as Nokki, which 
is about a hundred miles from the ¢cean. 
But Portugal has been induced to surrender 
the North Bank of the River and to grant 
about forty miles of seacoast to the north 
of the Congo to the Association, which 
thereby gains uninterrupted communica- 
tion with the sea, and controls the North 
Bank from Banana, at the mouth, to Man- 
yanga, which is at the beginning of the 
upper cataracts, about seventy miles below 
Stanley Pool. From Nokki to Manyanga the 
Association owns on both sides of the River 
the boundary between the International 
and the Portuguese territory on the south, 
being a straight line running east from 
Nokki to the Cuango. On the north the 
dividing line between the Association and 
France is the Chiloango from its junction 
with the Luculla to its source, and thence 
to Manyanga. From Manyanga to Stanley 
Pool, France controls the North Bank of the 
Congo, and has a large strip of territory. 

The plan of the International Association 
embraces a railroad from Vivi, at the begin- 
ning of the lower cataracts, to the Upper 
Congo, running through the territory of 
the Association on the south and around 
Stanley Pool. The Upper Congo is navi- 
gable for a thousand miles for light draft 
vessels. It is understood that money can 
be obtained to build this railroad, which 
would make communication with the pop- 
ulations of the vast interior rapid and 
easy. 

So far as commerce and navigation ave 
concerned, the freedom guaranteed by the 
compact at Berlin, extends to the territory 
of France and Portugal in the Congo Basin 
as well as to that of the International As- 
sociation. All the waters in that region 
are to be free to all flags. 

As to the protection of the natives and 
their rights of conscience, provision is 
made in the following section: 


“All the Powers exercising Sovereign rights 
or influence in the aforesaid territories bind 
themselves to watch over the preservation of the 
native tribes, and to care for the improvement 
of the conditions of their moral and material 
well-being, and to help in suppressing slavery, 
and especially the slave trade, They shall, with- 
out distinction or creed or nation, protect and 
favor all religious, scientitic, or charitable in- 
stitutions and undertakings created and organ- 
ized for the above ends, or which aim at in- 
structing the natives and bringing home to 
them the blessings of civilization. Christian 
missionaries, scientists, and explorers, with their 
followers, property, and collections, shall like- 
wise be the objects of especial protection. Free- 
dom of conscience and religious toleration are 
expressly guaranteed to the natives, no leas than 
to the subjects (of the Sovereign States) and to 
foreigners. The free and public exercise of all 
forms ot Divine worship, and the right to build 
churches, temples, and chapels, and to organ- 
ize religious missions belonging to all creeds, 
shall not be limited or fettered in any way what- 
soever.” 

This paragraph applies to the territory of 
France and Portugal, as well as to the State 
of Congo. 

The conclusions of the Berlin Confer- 
ence seem to give satisfaction all around. 
England feels that if tne Conference was 
called for the purpose of humiliating her 
it has signally tailed. She has seoured the 
object for which abe negotiated the treaty 
with Portugal, and her. commercial prin- 





ciples have been recognized in a vast zone of 
territory stretching across the continent. 
Portugal and France are content, and the 
International Association, in the person of 
Colonel Strauch, the governor of the new 
State has formally approved the compact 
and become one of the Signatory Powers. 

It is to be hoped that the provisions of 
the Berlin convention will be found prac- 
ticable, and that they will so operate as to 
promote the high purpose of the develop- 
ment and civilization of the fertile and 


populous country of the Congo. 
SEN IE EE 


° > 
Editorial Notes. 

Ivy the requirements of the Postal Service, 
without regard to the interests of political 
parties, are to prevail in the appointment of 
postmasters, Mr. H.G. Pearson should retain his 
place at the head of the New York office. He is 
an honest and remarkably efficient official, 
trained to the business, who has done much to 
perfect the administration of the office in this 
city, and, indirectly, the general service in the 
country. He has administered his office on busi- 
ness, and not on political principles, So far as 
political principles have influenced him, they have 
put bim in sympathy with the administration, as 
he has acted heretofore with the Democratic Party, 
His public-spirited and non-partisan administra- 
tion led to an intrigue against him two years 
ago, which failing of its object then, has been 
brought up anew, with a prompt facility which 
goes to show that corruptionists have no special 
political complexion, but press into the counsels 
of all parties in power, There could not be a 
clearer case to test the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent's assurances than thisone. It is to be hoped 
that some bold and decisive step will be taken to 
lift the elouds that now perplex it, before the 
enthusiasm and confidence of honest and right- 
minded people in the new administration suffer 
a fatal check. 





Ove of the last of the acts passed by the forty- 
eighth Congress provides for certain important 
changes in our postal rates, to take effect on the 
lst of July of this year. Reduction in rates has 
been the slow work of many years; but now 
we are approaching the extreme of cheapness. 
One step more and we shall have letter postage 
at one ceat an ounce, This is what Tue InpzE- 
PENDENT has always believed would be the final 
result of the reduction, which it has favored, 
worked for, and some points of which it origin- 
ally suggested. The present bill changes the rate 
of letter postage from twocente per half ounce to 
two cents per ounce, This willbe of advantage to 
a eomparatively few; forthe immense majority 
of letters weigh less than half an ounce. It will, 
however, benefit the literary profession, or that 
portion of it that entrusts leng manuscripts to 
the pest. The alvantage would have been far 
more wide-spread if the rate had been changed to 
one cent per half ounce. There are few writers 
of letters, however, who will not be able occasion- 
ally to avail themselves of the reduction. The 
rate of postage for newspapers is also to be 
reduced one-half, if they are sent from the 
office of publication, or from a news agency 
to actual subscribers, Another change, which 
Tut INDEPENDENT begs leave, if consistent 
with modesty, to claim credit for suggesting, 
provides that “‘ any article or item in any news- 
paper or other publication may be marked for 
observation, except by written or printed words, 
without increase of postage.” A very question- 
able section in the bill provides for a special 
ten-cent stamp to secure the more speedy 
delivery of a letter in any city, town, or village 
of four thousand inhabitants or over. This 
combination of the postal delivery and the dis- 
trict telegraph may, however, be found practi- 
cable ; but the discrimination against the ordi- 
nary postage will doubtless prove annoying to 
those who are unable to pay for the special 
carrier. The latter, however, may have the 
effect upon the general carrier that our elevated 
roads have had upon the horse cars, the result 
being greater speedall around. The changes, as 
a whole, show that the tendency of legislation 
on the subject of postage rates is in the right 
direction. 


Tue Southern Presbyterian papers are amazed 
at the refusai of Dr. Lefevre to take the pledge 
required of professors in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia, This pledge is not iron-clad, 
It reads thus : 


** Every Professor, when inaugurated, shal! pub- 
licly subscribe the Confession of Faith and other 
standards, agreeably to the following formula: ‘In 
the presence of God, and these witnesses, I do sol- 
emnly subscribe the Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, and other standards of governwent, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, as a just summary of the doc- 
trines contained in the Bible, and promise and en- 
gage not to teach, directly or indirectly, any doc- 
trine contrary to this belief, while I continue a Pro- 
fessor in this Seminary.’” 


The St. Louis Presbyterian sees no reason why 
Dr. Lefevre should hesitate to take this pledge, 
because, ag a minister of the Church, he is al- 





ready under that vow. There must, it thinks, 
be some other reason. The Christian Observer 
expresses a similar view. The Central Presby- 
terian vouches for the thorough Presbyterianism 
of the Professor-elect, and speaks of him as 
“thoroughly conscientious” — *‘a little too 
scrupulons, perhaps” —and as an accurate 
scholar, All this only adds to the mystery of 
his refusal, and to the embarrassment of the di- 
rectors of the Seminary. Can it be that Dr. 
Lefevre shares in any degree the views of Pro- 
fessor Woodrow? 


In these days of increasing religious interest, 
when revivals are developing in so many of our 
churches, many an overworked pastor will be 
glad to know of a judicious man, who has been 
blessed of God, whom he can secure as a helper. 
There are but few like Major Whittle and Dr. 
Pentecost, whom pastors and churches can 
welcome without hesitation. Mr. George Soltau, 
of London, England, is such a man, we are 
assured by the Rev. Addison P. Foster, of Jersey 
City, in whose church (the First Congregational) 
Mr. Soltau has been holding successful meetings, 
His whole life has been spent in evangelistic 
work, and during the year Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were in London he labored with them, 
was one of their most efficient helpers, and 
brings with him letters of warm commendation 
from them. In the few months of bis work in 
this country he has spent most of his time in 
Brooklyn. In this city and in Jersey City as 
well, he has been greatly helpful, and has won for 
himself the cordial approval and esteem of hosts 
of Christian people. The Rev. Chas, Cuthbert 
Hall, Dr. James M. Ludlow, and the Rev. Geo, 
F. Pentecost in Brooklyn have all opened their 
churches to his meetings, and speak of him in 
warmest terms. In Jersey City the ministers 
who know him best are equally ready to indorse 
him. He brings to his work in this country a 
peculiar freshness in the presentation of truth. 
He is a man of great spiritual insight, and rc- 
minds one of Mr. Moody in his familiarity with 
the Bible, and his ability to make its narratives 
living realitiss, setting forth the condition and 
needs of modern life. His Bible readings to 
Christians, his talks to children, his evangelistic 
appeals are entirely unlike, but are equally 
adapted to their purpose. Christians are greatly 
helped by him, and, under his handling of the 
Word, gain a new interest in their Bibles; chil- 
dren are fascinated by him, crowd his meetings, 
and easily grasp the fundamental Gospel truths 
which he sets forth with great plainness; and 
those out of Christ are quickly brought under 
conviction by the searching way in which he 
appeals to their conaviences, 


At the suggestion of Mayor Grace, of this 
city, the Church Temperance Society and the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime appointed a 
joint committee to draw up for this state 
a new excise law which should be free 
from the ambiguities and contradictions 
of the present law. This commictee, which 
was wisely selected, has drafted a bill, which 
was to be discussed at a conference called 
for last Monday night. It is to be laid be- 
fore Mayor Grace and the Corporation Coun- 
sel for their suggestions, and then presented to 
the legislators at Albany for their favorable 
action. The chief points of the bill are : 

“1. A high license fee of $1,000 for distilled, and 
of $100 for fermented liquors, in cities of over 300,- 
000 inhab.tants, 

“2. A high license fee of $50C for distilled, and of 
$50 for fermented liquors, in places of less than 800,- 
600 inhabitants, 

8. Re-enacting prohibition of sale of liquor on 
Sundays, on election days, to minors, and to habit- 
ua) drunkards, 

4, Penalties for adulteration, illicit sale, and for 

sale of distilled liquors under beer license.” 
These seem to us wise provisions of a law which 
can be executed in such cities as New York, 
Brooklyn, and Buffalo. They are a step toward 
that ideal cundition of things where the law 
positively forbids the sale, with or without li- 
cense, of all intoxicants, as opposed;to the public 
good, 





Our statement, two weeks ago, as to the fright 
among Mormon leaders is confirmed by a letter 
to the Boston Advertiser of last week. The 
leaders have fled and hid themselves, and are 
hoping that the present Federal officers, who are 
making Mormondom tov hot for polygamists, 
will be removed. Says the correspondent : 


‘With three such stanch and incorruptible and 
able men as Murray, and Zane and Dickson at the 
head of affairs, and in perfect sympathy and vigor- 
ous co-operation, the outlook for such law breakers 
is most gloomy and tempestuous. But, if one or 
more of them can be replaced by Democrats, there 
is good chance that the old days of peace and plenty 
to polygamists may return. And right here is the 
present peril, and one most grave it is. Never be- 
fore was the Government so well represented and so 
faithfully served as now iv al] the chief places of the 
territory. Nothing better is needed or could wel] be 
imagined. Incompetent and unworthy adminis 
trators of the national law have, from the frst, been 
the chef hinderance in the management of Utah 
affairs, worse, even, than tlie bitterest opposition of 
the Mormon Chnrch,. Nor could Mr, Cleveland do 


a wiser thing than to let our executive and judici- 
ary altogether alone for a year at least.” 

Since these sentences were written President 
Cleveland has declared’ his policy, and has 
promised that the laws against polygamy shall 
be executed. Mormons can, therefore, have 
little hope from the new administration 

It is to be hoped that the President will allow no 
change to be made in the Federal offices now so 
worthily filled in Utah. Let the pressure of the 
law and of public opinion continue, and polyg- 
amy will follow the example of Oneida Com- 
munisim, and surrender, 





Tue Supreme Court of California has recently 
had occasion to decide the question whether the 
children born in this country of Chinese parents 
can lawfully be excluded from the public schools 
of that state. The decision of the court is that 
such exclusion is unlawful. The foundation 
upon which the decision rests is the doctrine 
affirmed by Mr. Justice Field in a recent case, 
when sitting as Circuit Justice in California. He 
held that children born in this country of 
Chinese parents were, under the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, born citizens of 
the United States, and are citizens of the state in 
which they reside. They certainly are born * in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof” ; and this, according to the express 
language of the amendment, makes them “ citi- 
zens of the United States and of the state where- 
in they reside.” The fact that their parents are 
aliens does not, in these circumstances, make 
them aliens. They are citizens by birth. If so, 
then they have the same rights in respect to the 
public schools as the children born m this coun- 
try of white parents. No state can, by its local 
laws, establish any discrimination against them 
on account of their race or color, or deny to 
them the equal protection of the laws. More- 
over, when these children, being American citi- 
zens, attain the proper age, they will, ander the 
Fifteenth Amendment, have the right to vote as 
agaiust any exclusion therefrom on account ef 
“race or color.” This amendment secures to 
them the voting franchise as fully and as per- 
fectly as it does to the colored people of the 
land. The anti-Chinese law of Congress does 
not take away the right, and it would be uncon- 
stitutional if it did; and no state law can take 
itaway. The fact that they are American citi- 
zens settles the question of their rights. 





THE State of Nevada was, under an enabling 
act of Congress, passed in March, 1864, admitted 
into the Union. The census of 1870 gave to the 
state a population of 58,711, of which 3,152 were 
Chinese. The census of 1880 shows that the 
population had increased to 62,266, of which, 
5,416 were Chinese, The proportion of males to 
females in 1880 was more than two to one; and 
it is estimated that since 1880 about one-third 
of the white inhabitants of the state have emi- 
grated, very materially reducing its population. 
At the last election the state cast 12,797 votes, 
choosing three Presidential electors, which is at 
the rate of 4,266 votes for each elector. The 
state is represented in the Senate of the United 
States by two senators, and in tbat body bas as 
much political power as the great State of New 
York, and also has one representative in the 
House of Representatives. These figures show that 
Nevada should not have been admitted into the 
Union as a state. The handful of people that 
make up the population of the state are in- 
vested with political power in the affairs of the 
nation out of all proportion to their limited 
number, This is not just to the other 
states ; and if the Constitution were so amended 
as to provide a remedy for such a monstrous 
anomaly a8 that presented by Nevada, the change 
would be an improvement. 





...An act passed by the Legislature of New 
York, last June, requires all electric wire com- 
panies in this city to place their wires under- 
ground before the first of November next. The 
companies have, as yet, given no signs of comply- 
ing with the law, and a supplementary bill to 
secure its enforcement has, therefore, been in- 
troduced into the Legislature. We have nothing 
but praise for the bill. The tangled net-work 
of wires in this city is its greatest distigurement, 
and we welcome any legislation that will do away 
with this eye-sore, which is as well a nuisance 
and a danger. When the wires shall have been 
stowed away underground, we hope that a com- 
mission will be appointed to restrict the indis- 
criminate banging of signs and banners, whose 
motley appearance is certainly the city’s second 
great disfigurement. A study of the French leg- 
islation, which even provides that the same color 
of paint shall be used on all the houses of @ 
block, and sometimes of a street in Paris, would, 
perhaps, induce our law-makers to have a regard 
for that which, if not artistic, is at least sightly. 


....dudging by the pampblets that are per- 
petually appearing in Germany, the stir about 
Judaism seems not to abate. Some of these 
pamphlets are superficial and useless, or worse 
others are temperate and practical, and others 
still deal with honest research, but yet would 
not appear were it not for the present state of 





general interest in the subject. One of these 
_ lust, baved on solid ground, but-popular in style 
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is Gustav Marx’s “Die Tétung Ungléubiger nach 
Talmudisch-Rabbinischem Recht.” In this title 
in reformed spelling perhaps the passable stu- 
dent of German would not recognize ‘The Put- 
ting to Death of Unbelievers According to Tal- 
mudic-Rabbinic Law.” The work is published 
by Dorfling and Franke in Leipzig, and imported 
by Westermann. It rests on Rabbinic writings 
for its authority, and shows that Judaism has 
had its advocates, at least, of the murder of 
renegade proselytes, though it admits that 
modern Jews know and desire better. 


..For the second time since the murder of 
Hicks Pacha attention has been diverted from, 
or interest for a time lost, in Egyptian Affairs, 
This time it is not Redistribution in England, 
Scotland and Ireland that is the cause; nor is it 
the difficulty with Russia, as is commonly de- 
clared. The real cause lies in the fact that war- 
like operations cannot be conducted in the 
Sidan at this season of the year, and that, 
therefore, the Nile land yields neither news nor 
food for excitement. Aside from the interest 
that still attaches to Kassala, with its be- 
leaguered garrison, there is a peaceful disregard 
of hostilities which will continue during the 
Summer solstice. The followers of the Mahdi 
will return to their farms, and the Britishers 
will be occupied with their endeavors to live. 
The friends of the dead hero, Gordon, must 
look to the Autumn for their opportunity of 
vengeance, 


..We wish to be counted among the host 
of friends of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who are 
now congratulating him on his completion of 
twenty-five years as pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue church, in Brooklyn. Dr. Cuyler has 
built up in this quarter of a century a church 
second to none in Brooklyn in power and in- 
fluence. He has been a most faithful and effi- 
cient Christian pastor and preacher, and has 
fed, as a shepherd, a vastly larger flock than 
that which has been under his personal ministra- 
tion. Our readers have enjoyed, in common with 
those of other religious papers, his helpful 
articles on the spiritual life. Few men have 
written so freshly, so clearly and so beautifully 
of things divine as he, and few have been 
stancher friends of the great cause of temper- 
ance. We hope he may have many years of use- 
fulness and fruitfulness left to him. 


..The ambitious designs of General Barrios, 
President of Guatemala, have been nipped in 
the bud. He arose in the assembly of Guatemala 
on March 5th, and declared that the states of 
Central America should constitute one republic, 
with himself as its president. San Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, however, objected to 
being thus appropriated and deprived of their 
independence, and they prepared to offer mili- 
tury resistance. President Diaz, of Mexico, at 
once warned Barrios that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would protect the states in their independ- 
ence. This threat, and the presence of two 
United States vessels, which have been ordered 
to Central America, will doubtless have a qumet- 
ing intluence upon the restless and aggressive 
Barrios. 


..The most unfavorable aspect of the high 
license system is the importance which munici- 
palities come to attach to its income, Omaha, 
Neb., for example, is now receiving $100,000 
from retail dealers, and will hereafter receive, 
under # decision of the Supreme Court, fees 
from wholesale dealers at the rate of #1,000 for 
each license. This will produce, it is estimated, 
in all #120,000, which goes to the school fund. 
If an issue were made on the question of license 
or no license, many tax payers would hesitate to 
vote “no license” because it would involve a 
large increase of taxation. Yet high license 
may be high enough to become practically pro- 
hibitive. The town which placed the fee at 
#100,000 has no licensed saloon, and no appli- 
eations so far. 


..1t has finally been decided to allow a sur- 
face railroad to be built in Broadway, from the 
Battery to Union Square. The franchise is not 
to be given away, a8 it would have been if the 
Aldermen had had their way last Summer. By 
the present arrangement, the company receiving 
the franchise will pay into the city treasury 
$40,000 a year for its privileges, and three per 
cent. of its gross earnings for the first five 
years, and after that five per cent. By a system 
of exchange tickets a single fare of five cents 
will enable one to go from the Battery to Cen- 
tral Park. The omnibus ‘will have to go.” 
There will thus be some ameliorations connected 
with the change; but our pride im our great 
thoroughfare, we fear, will be lessened, or finally 
lost. . 


..We do not find much startling heresy in 
the sermon of the Rev. R. Heber Newton, which 
has been sent us for examination ; but we lose 
patience with the way in which the most tacred 
subjects are discussed. The sermon to which we 
refer is on the *‘ Trinity and Original Sin,” aud 
it contains such irreverent clauses as the follow- 
ing: “But is the dogma of the Trinity an utter 
absur.lity?” “ While it is easy to poke fun at the 
superstitious notion of the Trinity,” “It is very 
easy to turn such a dogms [original sin] into 


ridicule and crack jokes over it,” The text, 
“That the name of God and his doctrines be 
not blasphemed,” should have inspired a more 
reverent handling. 


..-The Heaminer thinks that if the majority 
of American Christians “ held, as Tae INDEPEN- 
DENT does, that immersion was the primitive 
baptism, the practice of aspersion would be 
given up.” That would depend on the import- 
ance they attached to the ritualism of the act. 
Everybody knows that, when Christ instituted 
the Supper, it was given only to men; but who 
would think of exeluding women from the com- 
munion table? Wine was used by the Saviour ; 
but would The Lxaminer contend that those Bap- 
tist missionaries in Burmah, who could not ob- 
tain wine and used Bass’s ale, did not adminis- 
ter a valid communion? 


....No severer rebuke has ever been adminis- 
tered to those Baptists of the South who contend 
for ‘ Landmarkism,” which finds so much favor 
among Baptists in the South, than the Exzam- 
iner of last week contained. It characterizes 
this doctrine of an unbroken succession of regu- 
lar baptiam from the Apostolic to the present 
age as the “‘sheerest nonsense,” and tells those 
who are insisting on the acceptance of it asa 
test of orthodoxy, that their intolerance is inex- 
cusable. Why will Christians “lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne?” 


.-The Salvation Army War Ory says that 
one of the officers was arrested on a street 
march ‘‘because he obeyed to the letter Ps. xcvi, 
6, ‘With trumpets and sound of cornet make a 
joyful noise before the Lord, the King.’” By the 
way, why might not our friends of the Salva- 
tion Army and the Rouse’s Version Scotch 
Churches have a public debate on the use of 
instruments of music? 


..- President Cleveland's first proclamation is 
a warning to persons intruding on Indian res- 
ervations that they must remove, and that if 
necessary the military power of the United 
States will be used to protect the Indians in 
their rights, and relieve them of interlopers. It 
is a matter demanding intervention, and the 
President has given warning in no ambiguous 
terms. 


...We are glad to know that Dr. Thomas 
Dunn English, whose stories and poems have 
made him a favorite with the readers of Tux 
INDEPENDEN', has had a tumor successfully re- 
moved from his throat, and is rapidly recover- 
ing better health, let us hope, than he has en- 
joyed for months. Dr. English, like General 
Grant, has been a devotee of the “ weed,” and 
his throat trouble may be due to that fact. 


..We have not ignored the Andover Review 
article on the catacomb representations of Bap- 
tism, most noble Baptist brother of Maine! We 
had an editorial on it when it appeared nearly 
ayearago. Is the fact that Professor Smyth 
has written ably on the subject a bar, in the 
mind of the editor of Zion’s Advocate, to any 
further discussion of it? 


.. The Massachusetts legislature has passed a 
bill requiring all places where liquor is sold to 
close by eleven o’clock at night. This seems a 
very mild measure, yet the liquor interest stren- 
ously opposed it. If enforced it will aid the 
police in keeping order. Many saloons keep 
open all night to serve that which inspires all 
forms of crime. 





TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, sending us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renew- 
ing their own for from two to five years, 
thus making a handsome saving. <A 
large proportion of our subscribers 
now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it is now generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to heip any one in 
getting up a club. 





VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 


One year, postage free.........00++ sseeeeeB3 00 
Six months “ — ** arrsccccccccssceseeees 1 50 
Four months “6  “ ssssceeeeee soseeonsioe 1 00 
‘Three months ‘6  ** w.eseeeeeeee ieeewesases 15 
One subscription, two years.........+.. - 500 
One subscription, five years.... ~. 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 





will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their-paper and ieindly renew two 


or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of. the paper. ery 
number of Taz INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the atest 
importance to ys who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing’ his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are uot subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time agreeable 
to you, as a test of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Taz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











For HARDY TREES, PLANTS, and 8H SHRUBS, both 
fruit and ornamental, send to 
KING & MUBBAY, Flushing, 1 New York, 
— 


a etpndend relish universally adopted | by ths the best 

jucges, is the Halford Leicestershire ‘I Sauce. 

ou can obtain this fine article of ay first-class 

wrocer. 

SS 

SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement of 

the well-known seed house of Joseph Breck & Sons, 52 
North Market § Street, Boston, Ma abs, 


BARNUM AND LONDON SHOWS AT MADI- 











SON SQUARE GARDEN. 
DvuRinG the fifty years past that P. te. Barnum has 
m acaterer to the public in the w amuse- 


shows now con a triple circus company, 
museum, two —- Om elevated sta; Roman 
hip me, aviary and t Ethnologic: dongress 
of's rauge and savage tribes. This last departinent 
contains native human beings gathered from all 
parte of the earth, and affords more opportunity for 
study than could be obtained from a library of books. 
Amon ng the strange specimens of the humen tamil 





Marg, seen are Nubians, Zulus, Todars, Afghans, U})- 
pth 8, Gy — Siamese, Ceylonese, Burmese. 
Nauich ‘dancing ‘girls, Cannibals, Segemetens 
Syrians and many others. Jumbo, the whi 
elephant, giants, midgets, dwarts, 4. . Ty fat 
people, trained horses, dogs, ponies, monkeys, birds, 
pigs, beare, tigers, leopards, panthers, lions and other 
animate, are all objects of great interest and amuse- 
men 





vineecapiancnieinll pitti ieee 

Wr call the attention of those of our readers who 
oe jooking for empley ment, to the advertisement of 
the C Dusen Wunazay Co., of Geneva, N.Y., 
which appears in another column « this paper. 
Their Nurseries are favorably known 


AMERICAN DA DAIRY SALT, 


Tur dairymen of the United States will read with 
interest the advertisement in another column of the 
Smasicgs an i 8 Salt Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
dairy salt n.ade by this Company is now considered 
by H e best butter makers as not only equa) to put ex- 
celling imported salt in being purer, stronger and in 
every way the best and cheapest. it has almost in- 
variably taken premiume over all foreign competi- 
tors. ‘These things being true, it ought to be the duty 
and pleaaure of mpericans to give the American sait 
their preference, The table salt menecpencese by 
the American Dairy Balt Co., has no superior, 


—- 

Ovn attention has been called to the m an of co 
operation in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers, 
by the Farmers’ Fertilizer Company, of Syracuse, N. 
=a 2 we hich appears eget, to give farmers all the ad. 


ne geree svaes co-operation in 
this ee ~~ qa of ¢ 


farme: 

The plan on the part x" the Farmers Fertilizer 
Company isto dis: apene of a portion of their stock to 
aemere A ae ting the purchase to one share to 
an 

hie share ne fully paid exempts the holder from any 
liability whatever, and entitles him to get such fer- 
tilizers as he may want for his own use at wholesale 
rices; and further, whatever dividend a careful and 
ntelligent conduc’ ‘of the byginess yarsees 





at the Company # office, Syracuse, 
whocan give any infoemey G) 

In the present period of hard times and low prices 
for farm produce this should be a matter of decided 
interest to farmers. 


WE announced i these o colamns wome, weeks ago 
that the firm of Fisk & Hatch was about to be dis- 
solved. The formal dissolunon took place on ip 18th 
nst,, one of the two new firms created from the old 

essrs. Harvey Fisk & Son, removing to offices at 
Nassau Street, in the Mutual Life Building, the other, 

essrs. A. 8S. Hatch & Co., remaining at the old offices, 
No. 6 Nassau Street. Messrs. A. 8. Hatch & Co. have, 
as they deserve, the =a cov nee of the business 
community, and will, we ict, step at once into 

usiness, Tiaey will al TAI ia Uni 
Staten bonds anu er desirable securi des 
buying and seliing on commission, or mare e = 
ve stocks dealt in at the New York Stock 6, 
t A = also receive deposits and allow interest a on 
a lances 


a hapmes will at all times nes ind at Ja at Jackson's Mournin 

a No, 777 Broadway,a very full display of mourn 

fn 0008 of every description. Their 2 yh cloak 
an eoiiliner y fopertmente havea com plete 














They h have 3180 ry a of ice oe + Y— one and 

in crape, crepe a k, etc. ish copies 

outfits of mourning p rt on very thort care ce, and 
oa | rts of 


y cor ¥ 





e country. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


P. T. BARNUM 


And his Greatest Show on Earth united to 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 
, M ’ M ies, Elevated 
Triple Cizegs a. Hipp ye e8. eva 
GREAT ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


ee eee 


sion Siamese,Canni 
peqabi son, Gupaien, and 


tases ie oe 

















BUSINESS NOTICES, 


PLUMBING Sees 


BFL, BUFFALO 
Oss LITHIA 
WATER. 


FOR BRIGHI"S DISEASE 
IN I78 MOST 
FORMIDABLE PREsENTA- 

ao TIONS, THE 
ARK par, GOUTY DIATHESIS, ETO. 
Da, Wan. A. 4, Bonnet of Pan ¥ ork, Sur say the 











U. 
Mind dnd Nervous System in the poy or 
e. 
“Thave for som time made use 
Lithia Water in cases o: affections of the Nervous Bye. 
idn 


— complicated with Bright's Disease 
r with a Gout ay th eis. Kove. 


ihe 5 
mently satiaf. rewulle have een om 


ustin int, n hie “ Practice Medicine,” 
under the head of fright Disease, says Symptonie 
referable tothe Nervous System are among the most 
important of chose belonging to the clinical history 
“ate on “On dd Convulsi th 

n he sa yma and Convulsions are the mos 
snportant of 1 symptoms referable to the Nervous : 
Syetem. They occur in a pretty large proportion of 
canes, Gi and are generally forerunners of a Satal termi- 

ion.” 


It is evident, a) that Dr. Hammond attesta the 
efficacy of thew ater in the most formidable presenta- 
tions of Bright's Disease. 

Water in cases of one-donmy helt-gellon bottles, 
$5.00 per case at the 
FOR SaLE BY LEADING Dau piste. 
Springs pamphiet sent to any 


THOMAS F, GUODE, Broprleter. 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 





THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons & Co. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 





‘TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Address P, O. Box 603, Flushing, N, ¥. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
FOR 
CRAYONS AND CHARCOAL DRAWING, 
China, Oll, and Water Color Painting. 
ART MANUALS ON ALL SUBJECTS 
Etching Materials, Studies of all Kinds, 
ARTICLES FOR DECORATION, 
SPW"SEND FOR A CATALOGUE... 43 
FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 
87 CORNHILL, Boston, Maas. 


F.S, FROST, H. A. LAWRENCE, 


tne door ~Cars to all parts of Boston and suburbs pase 
e 








THE NEW EARLY WHITE GRAPE, 
Empire State. 


For which we paid the Originator 
#4,000.00 


In cash, is now first offered to the public. 
A purely pplive Ngriety tet free from foxiness, 
resembles Muscat Hambur avor, Bunches large, 
@ long keeper. 


e 
sony at zpaion. in the Fall ot iegh. ie pttrac pas 
e 





eS in at ports of ‘the country, and a ae proved 
uniformly h , Vigorous an Send for 
Descriptive Oireu: ar and Price List, "Wires bs mail 
or express, 

PRATT BROS., Nurserymen, 


Rochester. N.Y. 


ROSES. 


A splendid stock. Our own roots. In cellar one and 
two years, At low rates. 


CLEMATIS. 


Two years, strong, a large assortment of varieties. 
Send for price-lists, Address 


PRATT BROS., Nurserymen, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Carhart, Whitford & Co. 


WOULD INFORM THEIR MANY FRIENDS AND 
CUSTOMERS THAT THEIK 


Retail Department, 





HERETOFORE CONDUUTED BY THEM UNDER 


THE NAME OF 


“Baldwin the Clothier,” 


ON THE CORNER OF 


Broadway and Canal Street, New York, 


WILL HEREAFTEK BE CARRIED ON UNDER THE 
NAME OF 


“Carhart, the Clothier.” 


THE SAME MAKE UF GOODS. 
THE- SAME METHODS OF BUSINESS. 
THE SAME TERMS OF SALE-C. 0. D. 
THAT HAVE MADE THIS ESTABLISHMENT SO 
POPULAR FOR THE PAST 


SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


NEW YORK, MARCH ist 16% 
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Constable hk # 


Upholstery Department. 


Our Spring Importation of Decoration 
and Upholstery Fabrics far excels any 
previous season in extent, variety and 
richness of design and material for 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, WINDOW and 
PORTIERE DRAPERIES, etc, 


An early inspection by those about 
making their Spring selections will 
prove advantageous. 





Proadovy c R, ith st. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
CREATING VALUE BY STATUTE. 


Senator Bayarp recently spoke as fol- 
lows, in the Senate of the United States: 

‘*Can the Government of the United 
States create value by etatute? I do not 
think any man will rise here and say they 
can. They can disturb the obligation of 
contracts. Unquestionably, and accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in their last decision, they may 
wholly destroy the value of every pecuni- 
ary obligation that is expressed in lawful 
money of the United States. -I do not wish 
at this time, to comment further upon that 
most remarkable and startling decision; 
but there is one thingt he United Sta‘es 
Supreme Court, and the Congress of the 
United States, and all the armies that can 
be raised to enforce the edicts either of 
court or of Congress cannot do, and that is 
to create a value, to maintain a value, 
against the opinion and: belief of the per- 
son to whom it is tendered.” 

The Senator was entirely right in his posi- 
tion as to the creation of value by legisla- 
tive statute. Congress may declare by law 
that a pound of lead or a peck of white beans 
shall be alegal tender in the discharge of 
a contract in which one of the parties there- 
to ugrees to pay, and the other agrees to re- 
ceive, a pound of gold. The effect of such 
law will not be to make a pound of lead or 
a peck of white beans the general commer- 
cial equivalent of a pound of gold, so that 
one can go into the market with either of 
the former, and by the process of exchange 
obtain the latter. Such a law would sim- 
ply disturb or change the contract between 
these parties, and enable one of them to 
discharge a debt obligation by paying vastly 
less in value than he agreed to pay, and 
compel the other to receive this reduced 
payment, or lose the entire debt. It would 
dispossess the latter of all power legally to 
enforce the performance of the contract 
according to its terms and the mutual un- 
derstanding of the parties at the time when 
it was made. 

Congress, by the legal-tender acts of 1862 
and 1863, declared that the notes of the 
United States promising to pay the number 
of dollars therein stipulated to be paid, 
should be a legal-tender for the payment of 
all debts, public and private, with the ex- 
ception of interest on the public debt and 
customs duties, Did this declaration give 
to the notes an exchange or commercial 
value equal to that of the dollars promised 
to be paid? Everybody knows that this 
was not the fact, and that these notes sank 
at one time between sxty and seventy per 
cent. below the value of these dollars, 
They now circulate at par value with gold, 
not because there has been any change in 
the legal-tender law increasing their value, 
but because the people are willing to ac- 
cept them at their face value as the equiva- 
lent of gold; and this willingness does not 
depend upon their legal-tender property, 








but upon the belief of the people that they 
can, at their option, get gold for the notes. 
It is this belief that makes the notes com- 
mercially as good as gold. Let the gold 
resources of the United States Treasury be 
exhausted, and the Treasury become bank- 
rupt in this respect, and this fact, if known 
to the public, would at once involve a de- 
preciation in the exchange value of these 
notes, and all the legal-tender laws in crea- 
tion could not prevent the result. 

So, also, Congress, by the silver law of 
1878, declared that a silver dollar, coined 
under the provisions of this law, and con- 
sisting of 4124 grains of standard silver, 
should be a legal tender for the payment 
of a dollar in the discharge of all contracts, 
whether public or private, except where 
otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tracts themselves. The fact was at the 
time this law was enacted, and this fact still 
remains true, that the bullion value of the 
silver authorized to be put into the silver 
dollar is less than the bullion value of the 
gold authorized to be put into the gold dol- 
lar. The law declares the two kinds of 
dollars to be equivalents as legal tenders; 
yet no man can go into the market with a 
silver dollar and buy as much silver as he 
can with a gold dollar. The people know 
that these two dollars differ in their-bullion 
value, or in the value of the metal of which 
they are respectively composed; and if the 
Treasury, instead of piling up silver dollars 
in its vaults, had paid them out freely and 
forced them upon the people, gold long ere 
this would have circulated ata premium 
in silver by reason of its higher value. The 
only reason why this has not become a 
fact lies in the prudent policy pursued by 
the United States Treasury. It has given 
to the people the option of taking gold or 
silver, just as they preferred. 

When the Government shall be com- 
pelled to withdraw this option, and force 
the people to accept silver dollars, as it ulti- 
mately will be if the coinage of these dollars 
is continued, then the dollars will circulate 
at their bullion value, and this fact will 
appear in a rise of prices as expressed in 
such dollars, while gold, in the meantime, 
will circulate at a premium as expressed in 
silver. The natural laws of value will gov- 
ern the movement; and Congress may 
bluster as much as it pleases im the way 
of statutory enactments, and yet this will 
not prevent the sure aud certdin operation 
of these laws. Value is not to be created 
by legislation or by judicial decisions; and 
all legislation relating to the subject that 
is wise, recognizes this fact, and adjusts 
itself thereto. The laws of value are 
stronger than Congress, and cannot be de- 
feated or frustrated by its follies. 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 


HEREWITH we present a summary of the 
more important items found in the de- 
tailed statements of the National Banks of 
this city, published in this issue of our 
paper, to which we call the attention of 
those of our readers who have funds to 
invest, reminding them of the high value 
placed upon City Bank Stocks by wise, 
prudent, aud careful financiers. 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


NR Ss hho eeneees eas Naat $30,798,917 
Capital stock. ,...0.ccscccccccscccecs 1,500,000 
RES PSP e ree 1,832,008 
Undivided profits...........0.sse00. 982,689 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
errr Tererrerrrr rr rie #8,725,771 
Camtia) GOOGK...cccccccccccsccces ve 1,000,000 
CG di niet dn neeeesocee Jxesenee 200,000 
Undivided profits... 2... 0 ..s00 eee 52,036 
TRADBSMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
errr rrr errr $3,379,998 
Capital Btock......cccscccces coceses 000, 
PE ccc ctnegecdsereocessseonsede 200,000 
Undivided pratts, ......ccsccccccces 21,007 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
PED oo ccc cccsvedeceseercseses #9, 998,106 
Perr - 1,500,000 
CEPT EELER CELLET EEE " 
Undivided profite...........66.065+ 70,917 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
ROGGUTOED occ iccccccccccccccssccces $2, 375,168 
Capital GtaBlt. ... cccccccecswccccscces 0 
Pvcctcces © sbscessesceessbecte 34,647 
CSO POEs a oo ce cvcccceccesece 6,885 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
Pac) sonccerrediemncaetioned $22,295,821 
Comdial Gb0els ..00ccccecccccccccseves 000,000 
is nt cbakngne sacs cecngueccons 850,000 
Undivided profita..............+000- 392,953 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
I ccd cents ancesssccctsade $9,900,541 
EE sas cecanmerscincvesse 1,000,000 
— Se NTE Pena ee een am 200, 
Undivided profits ................05. 48,236 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Maca \bisgupeiddevecsoess 29,691,089 
CRBETRL BROCK 6... cccccscccccccccecs 200, 








SELLE IIL #1, 382,640 
Es ccnxereennetiow deere 200,000 
I itctchcnebnevdsntale “eee ° 55,000 
Undivided profits.................. 9,145 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
ss ncartnddenneakakinews $2,689,089 
| | RRP 300,000 
—— see denMie Ghee nekeeuKenere 250,000 
Undivided profits..... ............ 43,356 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
eo esas $4,273,254 
CO reer 600,000 
Gs ghaseenceceres coadnress 400,000 


Undivided profits 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
Gs onc eiesedarnebeos untae #3,990,273 


SR ie deneteecettncense'ns 500,000 
ER ere re er eee ee 106,000 
Undivided profite.................. 12,008 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
EEL ORE LATO $4,350,980 
Seer 1,000,000 
SEL SRS ee a 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 67,873 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
EE TIE: cain wie $7,440,303 
NI, oii sica aa arasincn ae ewaarase 1,000,000 
RD nck dpbsedeerkerendes cebens 140,000 
Undivided profits....... .......... 28,387 
_— - oe - — 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for loanable funds continues 
to increase, and the large surplus of money 
seeking employment is being gradually 
absorbed by the many ways of investment 
that business enterprise presents. The sup- 
ply of money is fully up to the wants of bor- 
rowers, however, and there is ample room 
for a more extended demand. The open- 
ing of Spring business in many of the de- 
partments of trade has been conducive to a 
very favorable influence upon the money 
market; yet there are many difficulties to 
be surmounted before the smooth plane of 
prosperity is attained; but the courage and 
enterprise that is being displayed by busi- 
ness men and the patience and conserva- 
tism governing their transaction are not to 
be overlooked, as the influences of such 
incentives are sure to establish the confi- 
dence so necessary to the realization of 
prosperous times. Throughout the week 
call loans on stock collateral have been 
obtainable at one and two per cent. Com- 
mercial paper is unchanged, the moderate 
supply of first-class bills being readily dis- 
posed of at four and five per cent. discount. 

Srook Marker.—The stock market has 
been generally quiet throughout the week, 
with an occasional ripple of excitement 
over the threatening condition of affairs as 
reported from Europe, which caused a 
slight advance in some of the leading stocks 
with the assistance of the manipulation of 
large operators. The strength thus af- 
forded the market was not capable of sus- 
taining the advance, and, as the influences 
of the reports blew over, the tendencies 
have been in favor of a decline. The vol- 
ume of business has been light during the 
week, and the general situation is without 
any new feature of importance. The pub- 
lic have not shown any interest in the pur- 
chase of stocks tor some time, as they are 
not to be enticed by the fictitious dividends 
that have not been earned, which have 
been paid out of whatever surplus there 
might be on hand, in order to bolster the re- 
puted value of the various securities. 

Bank STatEMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week was 
technically unfavorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $1,487,400, a decrease in specie 
of $74,000, a gain in legal tenders of $267,- 
400, an increase in deposits of $1,943,800, 
and a decrease in circulation of $155,400. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
loss in surplus reserve of $292,550, and the 
banks now hold $47,092,550 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 


ments was quiet, and prices were weak, on 
account of the falling off in the demand 
for investment. The following were the 
closing quotations: 





Aahes.| Bid. Asked, 
46a, 1891, rem....11154 111%|Currency 68 °95.125 - 
4 1891, coup...l)1% 112 |Currency 66, '96.127 _ 
907, TOR... ... i}, 121\4|Currency 6s, ‘97.129 - 
4s, 1907, small... 1225, 122%|Currency 6s. 9.133 _ 
1907, coup... 12234 122%4|Currency 6s, °99.134 - 


Three per cents.uis = — 

Forgign Exonanez.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was extremely dull, with 
rates for sterling only slightly changed. 
On Saturday the posted rates were $4.84 
for 60-day bills and $4.87} for demand. 
Actual business was done .at $4.83@4.83} 
for 60-day bills, $4.853@4.863 for demand, 





$4.8 4. for cable transfers, and 
$4.814@4.817 for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange Francs were quoted at 
5.23 .234 for 60-day bills, and 5.21 
5.20% for checks; Reichmarks at 944@943 
for long, and 944@95 for short sight. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Ex-Governor TILDEN To Ex-CoMPTROLLER 
Knox.—Mr. Knox has recently received the 
following letter from Hon. Samuel J. Til- 
den in reference to his vclume on ‘* United 
States Notes.” 

‘**GrEysTONE, N. Y., Oct. 22d, 1884. 

‘Every good citizen, friendly to an honest cir- 
culating medium, and to preserving the limita- 
tions of governmental power imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States from over- 
throw by sophistical constructions, is indebted 
to you. Very truly yours, 

“S, J. TILDEN.” 

Mr. Knox has also recently received from 
Frank May, Esq., chief cashier of the Bank 
of England, a letter, in which he says: 

**T have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of your two letters of the 18th ultimo, together 
with a copy of your most interesting work on 
‘United States Notes,’ which is a valuable addi- 
tion to financial literature.” 

Mr. May also encloses to Mr. Knox a 
specimen of a coupon consol of fifty pounds 
sterling with nineteen semi-annual coupons 
attached for fifteen shillings each, less in- 
come tax. These coupon three per cent. 
bonds of the English Government are issued 
in denominations of £50, £100, £500, and 
£1,000, and are transferable by delivery; 
but the transfer may be restricted by the 
insertion of the name of the holder or pur- 
chaser. 

Divivenp. — The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 14 per cent., payable April 15th, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


UE 
OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
Thos. P, Simpson, Washington. D. C 
PATENTS! No pay asked for Patent until ob- 
. 
has a charming, salubri- 


COLORAD ous climate, and the farm- 


ing facilities and crops are unsurpassed. We have a 
large number of choice tarms for sale. Money loaned 
and investments made for non-residents, Informa 
tion, Circulars oto Fay and freely given. 
Address, CARMICHAEL & MALCOM, Denver, Col. 














STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
3% PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1889. 
STATE OF INDIANA 
3% PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1895, 
STATE OF MAINE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1889. 
STATE OF MARYLAND 
3-65 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1899. 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
5 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1894. 
STATE OF TEXAS 
7 PER CENT. BONDS, DUE 1904. 
KINGS COUNTY 
4 PERCENT. BONDS, DUE 1893 TO 1896. 
AND OTHER CHOICE INVESTMENTS, 
FOR SALE BY 


MOLLER & CO., 


___21 WALL ST. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT, 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE. 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


Building approved by Fire Commissioners 
and Inspector of Buildings. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


offers at par and accrue 
interest, ite six per cent. Debentures, claiming for 
them absolute safety, for the following reasons: Ist. 
They are obligations of a company of large ca ital, 
which is solvent and prosperous. 2d, Each series 0 








five to ten zooms and are now held by pan of the 
leading Sayings Banks and Educational and Chart- 
table Institutions of New England and New York 


an 4 

tional Bank, Keene N.H. Gro, A. FERNALD. rear 
user ye and Trust Sav: Bank, Concor: y ° 
Gro. M. Cavis. Treasurer Bristol Savings Bank, Bris- 

1, N. H. Invrx_ Woop, Mere . We , Mass. 
Hiram DEWING, Broker, 18 Wall Street, New York. 

a» pereplet, wien fen emt sa sppheation. De 
nt country, ° 

pward. Rddvees 


tures, $200 and u: 
©. E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 





tase 
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March 19, 1885.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange boug\'t and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WasHINGTON, March 7th, 1885. 

Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the 
undersigned, it has been made to appear that “ THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF NEW YoRK,” 
in the Crry of New York, in the County of New 
York, and State of New York, has complied with all 
the provisions of the “ Act of Congress to enable Na- 
tional Banking Associations to extend their corporate 
existence, and for other purposes,” approved July 
12th, 1882, 

Now, therefore, I, HENry W. Cannon, Comptroller 
of the Currency, do hereby certify that “THE Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF NEW YorK,” in 
the City of New Yors,in the County of NEw York, 
and State of New York, is authorized to have succes- 
sion for the period specified in its amended articles of 
association—namely, until close of business on March 
2let, 1905. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, __ 


In testimony whereof, witness my 
SEAL, : hand and Seal of office, this 7TH 
: DAY OF MARCH, 1885. 

H. W. CANNON, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
(No. 1,000.) 


THE WESTERN 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

First Meortga. e Farm Loans. Prompt pay- 
mentsin N xchange. Interest dates from de- 
posits. atlofaction Guaranteed. Large Ex- 
perience. No Losses. Send for circular, refer- 
ences and sample forms, 

F. Hart, §L. H. Perkins, Sec. 


¥F. M. Perkins, Pres. ( N. 4 
J. T, Warne, V.-Pres. ; Auditor, iC. W. Gillett, Treas. 
way. (C,H tine & Son. Agents. 


._ ¥. Office, 161 Broac 
During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


ean be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the cho 
Wheat Lands in the United States, all located in 
far-famed 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
, + eee find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
ands, 

At the price at which they are offered now is the 
time to buy. 


The company oq 4 own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands i 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
especially well suited for all kinds of General 


Farming and for Stock and Dairy Farms. 
For particulars, maps aad circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, 


(Signed,) 


Rireur Or THE LONDITION or. THE 
ANTILE NATIONAL THE 
int, yh NEW YORK, at the close ft Gaia oo fo = 


RESOURCES. 


Loans 4 discounts 
Overara’ 





- $5,559,464 65 
74 


















8,000 00 
Real Estate. banking. house. . 200.000 00 
Fromiums p Pe Ccisddabsdcinonen<ammutins ° 84,187 50 
Bl, 593,366 30 
ki tender Totes, 797,060 00 
8 of other banks.............. 27,121 4 
Cheeks and other cash items... 7, 796 35 
Exe hanges for Clearing-house... 467,595 56 
Due from national banks 186,254 58 
ue from state banks and ‘bank- 
Sieceaceoucnsoesepsecemneedin ses 28,832 58 
Redemption “fund ‘with ‘U.S. 
ieerer (o per cent. of circu- 
| itt cmaneanetlcitet 40,450 00 
Die from U. 8S. Treasurer, other 
an 5 per cent. redemption 
i dais.” caieinatahoc teu 1,000 00—3,149,466 87 
$9,900,541 26 
.. 1,000,000 00 
‘ 200,000 00 
48,246 31 
OST 00 
ite: 
Individuals..................- -- 83 354,818 U2 
ational banks ............... 8,640,416 07 
State banks and bankers... 1,745,606 61 
st all _certicates “ de- e- 
aygosssee- rte 4,522 74 
7,092 62—,856,078 95 
pepe bencasccccovasseesosecetooessoes enee — 26 





named ban k, m., solemn ae that the above state- 


ment is true, to the hes my) eoOME MO, | slic: . 
. Cashier. 
Rubsoribed and oneal to before me, & t! igeh day of 


March, 
— oe Notary Public, New" ew York Potnty. 


“Todt UG, | peer 








Retiebiitins AND’ QRABERS” 8 sth RHE aL 
New York, at the close a camara the asia: iy of 












March, 1885 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............2...c00eeeeee $15,469,731 08 
ST cit diddenetenebentnasmeauecénceseus 8,982 55 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and morisages. onenn 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks. . 523,938 21 
Dees ——- heweed = Deivete ban! 
° 35,363 72 
200,000 00 
75,765 74 
ap@has Oanweddndabdecetocccccccesedece 5,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. . 25,681 54 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 7 1,197,739 92 
Bills of gr Si ntanvnsie sheabesnasiseuen 95,461 00 
Fractional rrency, nickels and 
Shite dseeeunoensuensaeennsesinersass 700 00 
Specie, 
Gold coi: 
Sec. 1,000,000 00 
Gold ‘Treasury ce tiflea 
(Sec. is-Actut July Ith 1882) 2,835,000 00 
a Clearing-house certifi- 





«+ 2,888,000 00 
5,500 00— 7,005,500 00 





oscege 831,103 00 

tend- 
Oo 0000es cen ccnesecarescocesesses 1,670,000 00 

und with = 8. Treasurer (5 
\ iseientiindiedencnage 49,500 00 
ececcccccosooccecs 5,000 00 
Covccececesercccccccccesees cocccccers 830,798,916 76 

{saneiseens, 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
ay nee 1,882,007 

III 0 ccencdnindadeniicnninnanes 982,688 79 
National bank circulation outstanding... 989,982 00 
State bank circulation outstanding........ 5,708 00 
Dividends unpaid 8,877 00 





Jashier’s checks outstanding.. 
Due to other national banks................ 
Due to state and private banks ana 

a cceccccvessabecceteneeesese écvcncce - QR OF 


TOE... sctnsnscnetaastbedenccdiumuansde 830, 798, 98,916 76 
STATE OF NEY NS YORK, County OF N, Y., 48.: 

1, EDWAR WNSE END, Cashier of the Importers’ 
and Traders Pational Bank of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 

Sworn to andsubscribed before me Sais 18th ad of 


March, 1885. GroroGeE HIL 
Notary Public. N. Y. bo. 
E. H, PERKINS, Jr. 
H. C. HULBERT, 
JAMES kK, PLUM: 


I EROWT OF THE CON 


Correct,—Attest: 


R., } 
i Directors, 
CONDITION OF TH 


RIVER NA‘ one BANK, at New Yor 
in the: tate of New York. at the close of business on 















the 10th day of March, 1885: 
KESOUROES. 
Loans and discounts (see schedule)......... $645,644 57 
QVSBGRREES. cccccccccccsccccvevccccccscccesogece 647 28 
U.S. bonds to secure circuiauion (par value) 250,000 000 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value)............- 10,000 00 
Osaee stocks, bonds, and mortaages (see 
Pesce cognsnssdane nceges seee 187.642 61 
Due from other national banks. . 35,266 70 
Due from state and private ba 
Rapzeen (see schedule 1,055 82 
Banking house.......... ae 
Other real estate................+: 5.000 WO— 75,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid........... 4.366 
Checks and other casb items (see schedule) 15,726 28 
Exchanges for eet cia: s at eaiekghhs 47,498 80 
Bills ot other banks,..........6---0seeeereeees 8, 404 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
BBTAED, 2c rcccccccercesesccecccescscosecccesesese 800 58 
Specie—viz.: Gold =. ° $4,795 50 
Gold ‘I reoeasy, rti tes 
(Sec. 12, Act o July 1th, 1882) 20,500 00 
Gold Cl’ing-house certificates. 226,000 00 
cc ha EERE 2,950 W0O— 254.248 60 
NN I cc niccencshainehcaseaionnee 66,457 00 
ag met ey Certificates of Deposit =e 
al-Tender Notes (Sec, 6193, Rev. Stat 130,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasure ; 
(not more eocgetin 5 per cent. on | 
° 11,250 00 
$1,694 802 64 
LIABILILIEs. 
= __) Ite RE $250,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 50.000 00 
ndivided profits... 79,177 35 
Cire ulating notes received from 


Sc cussucsecasdoenceon’ $225,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 

Treasury, for gptemotion.. ‘ 7,000 00— 218,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.. 8,677 69 
a aa deposit 








Demand — ates wee de pom. 90 ¢ 
Certined check wanescerecee 24,108 171,008,947 60 
pageee cogs cognce gpoveeccepooeeesonecense yt ped 64 
STATE OF ay, Ww YORK, CouNTY OF NEW Yo 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East River’ National 
Bank, do soiemny swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best o my knowledge pane ari. 
Z. LL, Cashie' 
Sworn tos ona subscribed before a this 13th day 
ot March, ARD A, GARTHWAITE, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct. “Attest: 


ARLES cEERING, f 
CHARLES BANKS, ; Directors 
COOPEK, ! 





a * Et or! THE CON DIT ON OF T Ay 
AD. far tat 4 10 ANK OF 
cIry OF NEW YORK, at New Yor k,in the State 
New York. at the ya of business on the luth day fs 


March, 1885. 

_PESOURCES. 
Loans and discour 
U. 8. bonds to see = cht 
U. 8. bonds on hand 
Other stocks, bonds, and mnortgax 





- 81,715,985 16 
100,000 00 







52,000 00 
124,608 87 























Due from other national banks. 243,131 23 
ue from state and private banks * and 
TTI Tee 48,580 14 
Banking pease. “ 
Other real estate 878,588 77 
Current e xpenss sand taxes paid.. 9,179 88 
Premium paic 
On bonds for circulation - $22,437 50 
Other premiums.,....... - 11,783 76— 84,171 26 
Checks and other cas! 46,044 90 
Exchanges for € sicaring. house 41,449 19 
ee rrr 28,204 00 
har ~ — paper currency, nickels, and a 
po ccc ccc csesccs secces cece cesececccccs 1 
Spec - viz. = — ee $39,618 WO 
reasu certifica: 
(Sec. 12 Act Jaly 12th, 1882). 85,420 v0 
Gold Clearing-house ce rtifi- 
cates...... 25,000 00 
silver om. 14,714 00— are 00 
, 
bd ited Bint Btatos’ “cortifieates of deposit soe 
egal-ten der notes (Sec. 519% Rev. Stat. 26 000 00 
Red emption fund with U. 8. Treasure 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circulation) 4,500 00 
TTT TTT 83,379,995 45 
LIABILITLED, 
Capital atock pus in $1,000,000 00 
Su und,. 200,000 00 
Un 21,007 28 
Jirculatin 1 
COMEIEEIEE 0 octinsesigesesagecee $90,000 09 
Se smeuns on hand ~~ in 
measur] for for ones... 6.000 00— 85,000 00 
oo, A, errr 1,355 60 
cadiv vidual Pn subject to a 
Demand + pany of deposit. . 93 49 


Certified ch 
Due to other m ea banks.. 
oe to state and private ban: 








Ee ee 
1, OLIVER 
R44 eae i ae: 
abasic api —— F. once abe ier. 
a8 
Sworn to and subscribed bef e 5 
im to. ore me, this {sth day of 


J. 8: 
© i : otary Pu ioe oN. Y, 
aa ey ae 


° BPR 188, } Directors. 





Rb ke CRITE "hese. 


he of New Yorn, 


ciation, at New York Ci 
at the close of business 










Exchanges for ‘Clearing-ho ii 
Bills of “Other 
Fractional 








i ender n 000 
emption "and with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+++ 22,500 00 
Deda... cocesccaceeges 1402 $B22,295,821 49 
LIABLLITI ES 
Capital ost, paid in 82,000,000 00 
Undivia Ti ineseecsse 850,000 00 
Ul vided Dt hidintncchaenenees 892,958 08 
&-DOtes outstanding. . 000 
NE WIE oo cncncncscsave eccescsetense 473 10 
dividual de ts su t to check. 9,253,018 09 
and certificates of deposit 60,647 56 
Yertified checks.............. Meo 69 








Total 8x2, 20,821 49 
State or New Yoks, Ciry AND COUNTY OF NEW 
one 


I, E. 8, MASON, Deshice of the Bank ’ New York, 
National Banking Association, to the iat ay owner 
the above vetatement is true, to it of my a 
an 


i aoe, jashier, 
ubscribed and sworn to balaee ~ this Ls day of 


March, 1885. 


Anson O, G 
Rotery Public, New York Coutty. 
Correct.—Attes' 
RUGENE KELLY, 
MSINOK, Directors. 
Cua M. FRY, 


T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
1| Reo FOr Af QURTH NATION QNAL NK O TH K CITY 7) 










tate of New York, 
at the aan of de tay March tothe 1885: 
t RESOURCES. 
Loane and discounts...............0.seeseeeee #12, 787,780 A 
nds to —. circulation. . 300,000 

8. bonds On hand............... 100,000 ‘ 
Other 8 bo. and mortgag 3, 685 
Due from other national banks. 1,142,821 65 
Due from atgte banks and bankers. 16,682 76 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures........ 1,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid............ 27,622 97 
Premiums pPald,......csescvsssccesese 000 


—— an other —- tenis 

a or 

Bills of other batts. 
Fractional pa 





LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus ty fund 


rotits.. 
N ~+ + notes outstanding. 





Demand certificates of | deposit. 940 52 

Jashier’s checks outstanding Raines 161,291 82 
ue to other national banks.......... 10,778,891 
Due to state banks and bankers. 127 

EI Ey PTR. eee 39 


ak 
Correct. — “Attest : 
0. D. BALDWIN, 
tat ae he | N. BLISS, | Directors 
ROB'T, W. STUART, 


eT Re ea 



















New York the 8 f New York, at 
the close of business, March 1 
RRSOUROES. 
jcene 008 Gaseunts puatesenbhbeneoseseesciaee L871, me st 
U. 8. bonds tosecure circulation..... roe oo 
U. 8. bonds on hand................. 6,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 64,699 75 
Due from other natio mal banks. 69,716 42 
Due from state banks +t, a 10,293 87 
estate, furniture, and a: 200,000 
Current opens and taxes paid.. a 7,100 78 
Checks and other cash items...... whe 86,614 64 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.,.............. 490, 02 
Bills ot PDR Pi nanbcscncnedesctsesacent 00 
BOLI, cocccessesesvecveves 680,195 70 
Le eee ptander peoese 99,608 
“ 8. po Pe omy 
Sirs ievatestssdsesedesns 85,000 00 
Redemation fund with U.8. 
per cent. of circulation)..................+ 27,000 00 
ksévcdeincarndinn tintinrssecneend 84;278,253 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..............cescccesses $60,000 00 
Barpiue Sheekedntnndeatensossondanescesress 400,000 00 
ae y bee 58,665 31 
National nem a-Reses outstanding. 50u,100 WO 
Dividends unpaid..................- 6,094 
Individual po & su pee t L chec 2,126,625 37 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 22,405 
Certified Checks............¢.0000+ 120,718 75 
Due to other national ban ke. . eos 408,408 57 
Due to state banks and bankers...........- 85,182 56 


eT ee 184,273, 253 7] 
State OF New York, County oF New York, «4 
1, D, L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘ehemaly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge ane ef, 
L. HULDEN, Cashier. 


peberiet and sworn to betore me, tnis léth day of 


March, 
NB oun, Notary Public 
Certificate filea fn Noe New ert Co. 
Corvrect.—Attenr 


H. MACY 
WM: M. KING a. } Directors. 
WM. ROCKEF’ LLER, 


Rae Ds Mow NPATION OF THE | 4 















the State of New York, at the close of business, Marc: 
10th, 1886: 
RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts. ...........60.cseeeveeeee 855.919 09 
SU csedecerssqnsoneeeanse eaconetoes 208 09 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 200,00U U0 
Due from other national banks. 22,946 23 

estate, furniture and fixtu 2,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.,. 6,523 70 
PremluMs Pasd, 000000500000 ccccee 145,600 


{hes ks and other cash items.. 
wes for Ciearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks 
tional 
mies 


pen 
Pm ne 









ital tock, paid ptaeeistios. 

ap 8 

sep i casashesesvesce se 

Un ivided p mace. 

National bank notes jcutstandin 177,000 

Individual posits 893,101 79 

peer oe | ohetinostes of” depos 16,647 
fied KS... 16,696 

Gast a ¢ — outstanding 600 

nat) 10.649 18 
Due to state banke and anke 6,000 Ou 


Mlb thecscetencest+ensete diramneidud ortaedl A yw, 
“above-named 


— to do len w of my Py te sees belie 


Subscribed wy ‘of 
ul ori and ¢worn to before "f, B oon Yr 4 
Notary Pts New ork County, 
Correct.—Attest : 


HikAM BU SkogoR,{ pirtor. 


s| ii Oe ned os 

























oo 

bu 

iY 

sate furtery se Ren ia 

‘ ses an ee 33 
P: ums paid. noogs ese 8.760 00 
Checks and other cash items 36 
Bilis of oth mer sas it 
Fraction: am 
$02,490 38 

204,479 00 

2,250 ov 

OR 6023500 eos ee <a 

LIABILITIES. wean 

“ott stock paid in oo 
: ne Sune... paneseeasees ” 
Hadivided pro DORTIIB. 00000000 enncnnocen es Ww 
N Opal beskastes cutesencing ., “wo 
] deposits su “a 
Demand certificates of ait % 
ed checks. . 88 
Cashier's checks outstanding a“ 
Due to other national 8e 
Due to = Saks and bankers, “7 
PPRCERE GOPOR To eee cc cccccccccccccccccescccecos 48 
a tats gett ne spo Se Mtnles 


iF 


ERED £0 EUERE 


Yan SANT VOOR: .} 
ehalerrieet and waied to before ne ans ‘ath aid of 


A. 
Notary Public No. 163, N. ¥. County. 














RED THE CONDITION OF +4 
HIRD TIONAL BANK, of the City of 
the State of New York, at the close of of busi. 
arch lth, 1886; 
OURCES. 
Toans and discount .........cecccee ee eeeeee onsmnes i 
v ‘s. bonds to secure circulation -- 60,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, an 491,418 47 
Due from other national ° 201,889 06 
Due from state banks and ban: 469,967 26 
Durrent expenses and taxes paid 14.861 84 
eehenges for Clesriig-uouse: oan 88 
] or B-liouse.......-. ... ’ 
Bills of other banks 00 
pusstenas paper currency, nickels and = 
vecegeasscepeoocecs Ou 
oe notes. . vu 


LIABILITIES, 
Copies M stock pe paid in 


Cashier’ 8 ‘oneous outstanding........ 








e  Z, other aationa: banks........... 
bones 61,681 71 
Wate. oo ccccengecee cccrcsBoovgsesceccess 66 7,440,308 20 
SravTe OF NEw York, Co, OF NEW YORK, #4. 


1, GEO. L. HUTOHI 
named Ban 
ment 18 true, wo the post of ne owl and belief. 

Eo. L. TOHIN hier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before -~ . ¥ Mth day of 
March, 1885, Eva D. Etu 
Notary Pubic. New York Oo, 


PARKER HANDY,) 
GEO. CHAPMAN, 
a W. A, BUOTH, 


Eine vALL BANK ¢ OF CON MEO BLIC at % 
oth, 1686 


Correct.—Attest; 


} Directors. 





York w York, at the close 
usiness, wean 


SOURCES 





1 
42, 
18,448 
for Glepring house. 711,641 66 
Due trom national banks..... 520 | 
Due seeme state banks and 
109,483 80 


Redemption fund with Unitea 
States Treasurer @ Lcende cent. 


of circulation). 22,275 00—4,007,486 72 





DB bec ciee cocoons tketiyri 89,998,106 04 
Capital stock din. 1,500,000 
Sue lus fund ee eesnecee be $00.00) 09 

Rational bana tes ‘oistatandl ‘. ssoup 90 
7 outs! MB. cVocvcetee ' 
Dividends unpaider.s.sceeeees aa pe 16:887 60 
Indieidus lt sivumseene 2,056,816 68 
National banks................ 898, 
Stave banks and bankers...... 854.214 64 
~c certificates ef: deposit 117,276 45 
Certified checks..... .........+ 970 90 
Cashier's checks outstanding ,10,067 568—7,487,801 19 
TOE, in narsennnseeestoncttsits;tasdelsales 988,106 04 
I, BE. H. PULLEN, Cashier ot the National’ ty oY 
the Kepublic, of New York, do solem: 
the ve statement is tr’ Se a Dest of reo No bein “now! 
edge and belief. 
Correct.—At 


"QUIVER 8. CAKT cB. ) 


UMNER R. STONE, } Directors. 


56 OHN JAY KNOX, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this {th da day of 
March, 1885. AMES 
Notary Public, Kings County. 


_ Certificate filed in N. Y. County. 


Reve org a arnanaeanea OF THE UNITED 
BIATIN §, 





ATIONAL BANK | at 















ioe State of New Cork. at the close of busi ess, March 
sian RESOURCES. 

Loans and Gapnunte Senenesseeceseet> ieee 

¢ verdsaste 


Gir haps 4 bonds and morteases 
Due 


ks an ana 0 her canis ous - 
Be ‘or Clearing-house, gets 
Bills of other banks = Seimeenienh ap coseesen 


LTA 
Capital stock a in.. 
Surplus fy us a » peevebeccoe 
Nat book 5 
dividual depo te es 
Guarantee account 
Cashier's checks 
Due fo other national die 
state banks and bank: 





ste or New Yo cae. Court oF: or New W' Yom en ORK, 4. 
balk do =n ea 7 moa 
grin and sworn to ot) = "Wack day 








ae 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 19, 1885. 








% N FT TO oo 
y Ane Youjeecured byt fore 


first-class 
p= By or Hennepin Co. — io in = 
times theamount of theoan,and guaranteed 
to net 8 per ct. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
14 veara ip business in this city, es 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


_8.H. BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, 
BOR. oF THE, SOND ITE N AR te 


NE ] > York’ in the State of New York, at tae 
alas bal business, Mare! b jo OowicE® BS. 





Loans and Gueunte, 







- $1,000,316 9 





4l 
1,8. bonds on hand,.........+s-seseereeeee 000 Ou 
Otner atocks, bonds, and mortgages 87,206 26 
Cc tearing: house loan certificates of othe r 
DADKEH, .. 06 5c ccceeecceee ° 6,000 00 
Due from other national banks. “084 
Due from state banks and bankers 15,760 94 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. $0,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pass. 360 
Premiums paid......,...-- . 29,141 67 
Checks and other cash items......... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... cece 60,784 64 
Billa of other banks... 20,018 00 
Fractional paper curre ne ve ‘nicke ‘ls, ‘and “ 
—,- e 1,100 47 
ebeecas cee mecenevesens 470,017 00 
eveals tender notes 1y6,301 Ww 
U. A Certificates of de posit for legal tend- 
s eahe bbbnneetore stssegnoaseamenawebecneen 90,000 00 
Rawle: empuon fund with U. 5, Tre usure ri 
per cent. of circulation). ‘ 14,500 00 


Total. f [ae 72 
’ LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in...... . $200,000 Of 
Morpius fund.... svcceseoooces 250,000 00 
Undivided profit - 45,356 41 
National bank-notes outstanding 161,225 vu 
Dividends unpaid.. , 1,383 75 
lodividual de posite ‘subject to check....... 1,844,/10 49 
Demand certiticates of de posit. nea asee 6,196 76 
‘ Jerutied checks......-+ ° oe 41,863 we 
Cashier's chee sks Outstanding. . cercccccccce 7,0 OU 
Due to other national banks........ - Wd, 61s 36 


Teta .nccrcceccccccvcsecccccceces > a 6,084 72 
NTATE OF NEW YOuk, COUNTY OF New Yors, a, 

1, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier. 

Subacribed and oman to before me pe lath day of 

March, in, Josern bv. Ke 
Notary Pubic, New York rn ‘ounty. 


Correct. — Attest 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, | 
JOHN WILKIN, ; Directors. 
H. SILBEKHOKN, 

? z oF THE © we} tt eh OF THE 
R* - Ps NATIONAL BANK, AT NEW YORK, 
io ae onate oe New York, at the close or business 
March lth, 146; 

RESOU ace EN. 


Loans and discounts........ 


$2,221, oe 78 
Overdralfts..... fe) 
U. 


5. bonds to secure Cire ‘ulation....... sone w 
Clearing house loan certificates of other 
TE,» socgsneses oscegeet , 70,000 v0 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages keows . 87,33 00 
Due from other national banks,...........- 128,195 47 
Due from state banks and bankers, 23,163 
Heal estate, turniture and fixtures........ J00,612 46 


Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 7,066 97 









PEER PORE. 6000 04ccqecccccccccccecsccccce 6,000 00 
Checks ana other cash items, 14,796 16 
Exchanges for Clearing-houne 06,646 60 
Bilis of other banks........... 48,718 00 
Fractional paper curre nickels y and 

DOMMIGK. ccccccccccccssccccccccccescs 86 66 
BBOGED,. conc coccceccececccccecs : ° 68.540 00 
Lewal tender notes.. PR 6,184 00 
Redemption fund with U.S; Treasurer (6 


per cent, of circulation)...........+- ‘ 18,500 00 


I icin tisieriiiniiiin ented nna 84,350,980 22 
LIABLLITIES. 

Capital stock pale & ID. cocccccscccccccssececes 81,000,000 00 

Surplus fund os 200,000.00 














Unaivided profits 67,873 14 
Nationa vank-notex outstanding 240,000 U0 
Dividends anpaid . erase 3,867 20 
Individual deposits ‘pubyee tto check... 2,025,208 74 
Jemand certificates of deposit. ... eon 4,725 91 
Jertified checks es 113.441 oe 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 60.296 97 
Due to other national bonks.. 583,643 72 
Due to state banks and bankers. 109,424 83 
Total. 24, 560, 980 2 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn. 4. 
1, ALFRED M, BU LL, Cashier of the above-named 
rank, do solemuly swear that the above statement 
ia true, tothe best of my tty i and i lief. 
ED M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn " be fore me this a day 


of March, 1845, Epwin F. 0o 
Notary “Public, N. ¥. Uo. 
Correct, —Atte 
D, a, BA ON, 
JONATHAN VHOKNE, JR., 
ev GENE DUTILH, 


REPORT, OF THE . OnOITION ‘OF THE 

NTINENTAL TLONAL K, New York, 

at the close of busine on the Vo ‘Ge of March, 18465! 
Usv) 


' 
; Directors, 
















Loans and discounts........... x = 00,908,107 bf 
SEINE 000000000060 coponcascnsessocecscece 

U. 5. bonds (to secure circulation) 115,000 % 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortwages........ 222,866 
Due from other national banks............ 146,500 39 
Due from state banks and bankers 86,560 92 
Banking -house, ........0.cccceeeees 386,000 00 
Other real estate 000 v0 
Current expe naes and taxes paid 18,101 19 


MOPMMNEND ANI 9050.070000 crronncoscbescsasees 28,860 00 
Cc ajeartne- house loan certificates of other 


gE banges for c learing house 
ills of other banks... 


Fractional currency (inc iuding nickeis).. oA 78 
Specie pececeneesoepeesecape ge ce cogeeepeccesoss 1,828,368 00 
U. 8S certificates of de pean | for  -— 

CREOTR cccc cosccccescccccccces 365,000 00 
Lewal-te ds or notes, . 24,667 Wo 
Redemption fund ‘with U. 8. “Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulations.... 5,176 00 

Total. buense seseee 88,735,770 90 

LIABILI TIEN. 

© Capital stock pelt . BEA scchinerenenccsueoonees $1,000,000 00 

parpine fund.. cipnnteeseeeonaend 200,000 Qu 

ivided profits seoon omnia 62,086 26 

Netiong) bank-notes outstandine.. besacenase 103,500 0 

Dividends unpaid seusee 9,838 56 
Deporita: 


Individuals...... ot cence MB2,815,877 77 

National banks,................. 2,681,261 16 

tate banks and bankers 525 66 
763 31- 6.2m es su 





rtficates of deposit. 
Acceptances . cade aise 7,38 46 
Casnier's checks. .............sc0ccce neousdien 2,600 ty 


Total -_ 8,726,770 90 
STATE OF New York, County or New York, @.: 
1, Ry DEKIC TAYLOK, Cashier = the above- 
named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the aboye state- 
ment is true, to the pest of my knowl and belief. 
EDERIC TAY . Cashier, 
Correet.—Attes 
HENRY M. TA 


ABER, ) 
eet a D. MOK JAN >} Directors, 
punecripea Sint tween Pets aaa in ith day of 
u “ee “ 3 sworn to betore a U) a 0 
March, | <toy F. Cor: “4 


Notary Public, Be County, 





___ DIVIDENDS. 


w oom * Unrox TELEGRAPH ComPany,) ; 
w Yorx, March lith, 1886, 5 
aumeemees NO. 71. 

Taz Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital setoek of the Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending Sist inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 9th of 
March instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the20th of March inst., and opened on 

be morning of the 24 day of April next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 





Commer 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue business of the dry goods market 
has shown some improvement during the 
past week, though no new feature of apy 
prominent significance has presented itself. 
The general outlook is very encouraging, 
and the unfavorable features that have 
tended to retard the progress in the devel- 
opment of a large demand are gradually 
passing away, and the clouds of depression 
are giving way to more hopeful anticipa- 
tions for the future. There was a very fair 
representation of out of town buyers on the 
market, and the jobbing trade, though 
somewhat spasmodic, was fairly active at 
times, a large aggregate distribution of do- 
mestics, prints, and department goods hav- 
ing been made by the leading jobbers. Ac- 
counts from many of the principal distribu- 
ting points in the West and Northwest were 
more encouraging, and the commission 
houses experienced a steady, though mod- 
crate, improvement in the order demand as 
the week advanced, a fairly good business 
having heen done ‘‘ on the road,” by sales- 
men representing the most prominent firms. 
The re-order demand from Southern job- 
bers has barely realized expectations; but 
operations on the part of New York State 
and near-by merchants were more liberal 


than of late. The main features of the 


market are substantially unchanged. 


Prices of cotton, woolen, and mixed fabrics 
are still exceptionally low, and by no means 
remunerative to manufacturers; but quota- 
tions for the most desirable makes are firm- 
ly maintained. 

Corron Goops.---The main features of the 
cotton goods market remain unchanged. 
Agents report an improved demand through 
the medium of orders, but personal selec- 
tions continue light, and almost wholly of 
a hand-to-mouth character, Brown goods 
are moving steadily, but in moderate quan- 
tities, and bleached shirtings, cambrics and 
wide sheetings are in irregular demand, 
with most relative activity in fine and me- 
dium fine qualities of established reputa- 
tion. Colored cottons are in fair request 
by jobbers and the manufacturing trade, 
and leading makes of denims, cheviots, tick- 
ings, elc., are steadily held at current quota- 
tions. White goods and quilts are moving 
freely on account of former orders, and 
table damasks continue in fair request. 
The jobbing trade in staple cotton goods, 
white goods, etc., was fairly active to-day, 
and exceptionally low prices enabled some 
of the large jobbers to make a liberal dis- 
tribution of certain kinds in package lots. 

Print Ciotas.—There was a fair de- 
mand for 64x64 ‘ futures,” but ‘* spots” of 
this grade remained quiet. Prices for con- 
tracts are firm at 8c. for 64x64s, but 
‘*spots” are in buyers’ favor, and 56x60s 

are unchanged at 2jc. 

Prints were only in moderate demand 
by wholesale buyers on the spot; but there 
was a very fair movement in fancies, shirt- 
ings, indigo-blues, etc., on account of 
orders taken by salesmen on the road. The 
best makes of fancy prints are steadily 
held by agents, but concessions on “ off- 
styles” can easily be obtained by buyers of 
round lots. The jobbing trade in calicoes 
was fairly active, but there is still room 
for improvement in this connection, and it 
is quite probable that the recent large move- 
ment in ginghams, woven wash fabrics, 
lawns, etc., has interfered with the sale of 
prints in no slight degree. 

GINGHAMS AND Woven Wasa Fasrios con- 
tinued fairly active in jobbing circles, and 
a considerable distribution of standard and 
tine dress ginghams, jacquards, chambrays, 
embroidered effects, seersuckers, etc., was 
made (in relatively small lots) by commis- 
sion houses representing the most popular 

makes. Staple checks were in steady re- 
quest, and the best standard makes are in 
very meager supply, some styles being 
largely sold to arrive. The most desirable 
ginghams and wash fabrics are firmly held 








by ageuts, and stocks are for the most 
part in excellent shape, and by no means 
redundant. 

Dress Goops were in steady though mod- 
erate request at agents’ hands, and a freer 
distribution of both worsted and all-wool 
fabrics was made by jobbers. Soft wool 
suitings and sackings continued in fair de- 
mand by package buyers, and there was a 
good movement in certain popular makes 
on account of back orders. Albatross and 
nuns’ veilings were fairly active, and lead- 
ing all-wool makes are sold in advance of 
production. Staple and fancy worsteds, 
plaids, pin checks, lusters, etc., are moving 
steadily, and prices remain unchanged. 
Cotton dress goods were in light and irreg- 
ular demand at first hands, but popular 
makes are well sold up. 

AMERICAN Sirk Goops.—There was a 
continued good demand for black and 
colored dress silks and printed Jersey 
satius, and surahs were distributed in fair 
quantities by leading manufacturers. Rib- 
bons were quite active in some quarters, 
and a fairly good business was done in 
handkerchiefs. Sewing silk and machine 
twist continued to move in liberal quan- 
tities, and prices remained unchanged. 

Woo en Goops.—There was a fair amount 
of business done in this department, though 
not up to the expectations of the majority 
of the houses in this line. Clothing 
woolens were in fair, but by no means ac- 
tive demand, buyers generally contenting 
themselves with small and carefully 
selected assortments, sufficient to keep their 
establishments employed. For fancy cas- 
simeres and unions adapted to the Fall 
trade, a fair aggregate of orders was re- 
ceived, and the lots chosen were ofa some- 
what more widely representative character 
than heretofore. Overcoatings, beaver and 
rough-faced, were in good request, and 
worsted suitings und coatings participated 
largely in the inquiry. The demand for 
satinets showed little animation, and Ken- 
tucky jeans were neglected. The jobbing 
trade was moderately well occupied in the 
distribution of miscellaneous woolens, in- 
cluding shawls, flannels, blankets, etc. 
Some materials for ladies’ wear experienced 
a steady demand, and were also in large 
movement to supply previous orders. 





FOREIGN GOODR. 


Business in the imported dry goods mar- 
ket was carried on under unchanged con- 
ditions. While purchasers show no ten- 
dency to launch out into speculation, they 
are willing enough to invest moderately in 
channels whose safety has been proved by 
experience, as well as to lay in tolerably 
liberal supplies of seasonable novelties. 
Cheviots, camel’s hair, twilled woolens and 
other medium weight fabrics suitable to 
the early Spring trade are already in pretty 
free distribution, and the movement was 
continued on a considerable scale; nor did 
buyers neglect printed and washing mate- 
rials of a more Summer-like texture, while 
luster wools, mohairs, pongees, glaces and 
similar goods of all shades and weights 
were being sold to arrive. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 18865. 1884. 
Entered at the port... . «+ $2,119,182 $2,686,178 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 2,838,689 2,617,688 

Since Jan. 1st. 


Entered at the port.......... 98,507,904 81,615,081 
Thrown on the market....... 94,454,928 30,872,354 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER 1N THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EveNina, March 16th, 1885. 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.. .36 53¢)Laconia....... 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 1% - +. 10-4 20 


D.....86 6 | “ .)).l14 amg 
“« Hie 7 9 


L ) ae 
“ P96 Bi ne Lett 
“ LL 36 5%) “ BB...36 634 


a coco OX G, 2.0.88 
Appleton, A....36 7% Stand. 36 7 
“XX ..36 ©534|Mystic River...36 — 


“« —B,...36 6%|Nashua, fine 0... — 
a 
6 see 080 BG ye Bosed 





Broadway...-.86 6 |Newmarket,B...36 5 
Bedford, H.....80 43 “ "DD.86 5x 
Boott, 0.... £.84 5h ‘ "@..86 
« Mtam-88 GolPaoitic, Exta'38 17 
op Me” Bese 


Continental, C.36 68;Pepperell.....7-4 14 
D.40 ” oescdl 


- 1% d 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% ” 94 18 
G...30 5% 6 ee. 10-4 20 

- 8...38 6 “4.1 BBE 
° W...36 63¢|Pepperell Efine,39 7 

Dwight, X......80 5 mee a 634 
” eoeeee3d 6556 eo Bes 6 

“ 88 «6 “ 80 5% 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 /|Pepuot,A 36 67 
i eee 88 5 “ B..... » 
Ellerton, ....10-4 223¢ Oi caved 54 12 


Pocasset, C....36 
“ 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 94 
a L..86 74¢|Lonsdale.......36 734 
“ 64 15 “ Cambric 86 103¢ 
Allendale 6-4 13}¢|Masonville..... 86 
—4 154¢|/Nashua, E.....36 834 
a 84 17% © Bice BS 
Avondale ..... 36 «6% e Wea 12 
Ballou & Son...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
+088 5%4(N. Y. Mills..... 86 104 
ee = “ ‘Wwe r'I'wist wt 123¢ 
Bellon Falls. . 94 16 
Blackstone, re 7 6 ven -e 173¢ 
Boott, R....... 27 «(5 -+--84 25 
ae EE 36 7 |Pepperell ....64 14 
“  Standard36 8} - ae 
Cabot...... are € i “ ..84 18 
 nindibales 44 6% - -.94 20 
sae 10 “ -10-4 223¢ 
©: p5hceiel 6-4 ” 11-4 25 
es 27 «4 |Pequot. ae 
Dauntless... ...36 > pen a 
Dwight,Anchor36 8%|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fearless....... 36 6% \Utica.......... 8 — 
Fruit of the Loom : * ex, heavy.36 9 
ee Baer 15 
*" an a Ere 64 18 
sy * @&  seesahes 84 25 
Forestdale..... 36 «8 © sédiwwe 94 27% 
Green G....... i fa ook 
Gold Medal....36 6%) ‘“* heavy...100 3234 
88 6 * Nonp.....36 10% 


Great Falls, 3..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
- M. 6% 
. A..32 6% 

Hill's ) Bemp. we 


By 
si . “3 73<|Wauregans,100836 1034 
“ 4 | 42 1044] “ shirtcotton— 10 





a “ 6) ~ Bal...... 86 
Highland..... 3% CO ** cambric. oo 10 
eS 36 «6% Whitinsville . y | 
Indian Orchard 6 

“« Dwse 9 Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 834! A136 — 
DENIM. 
Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis, CC....... —@l10 
I 000-2000 —@ 6% '\Otis, BB....... 11 
Columbian, h’y Pear! River... 1834 
See —@131¢ — blue...... —@131¢ 
am, XXX Warren, AXA..—@12 
brown....... @10%¢; * ’ BB. ...—@11 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton — @7 Mass, D..... — @7 
Augusta.... .— | ¥ -— @6% 
er — @!7 Belper... -— @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... wget @7 
Langley, A...— @7¢ ces. @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6%|Stark, A.. @17 
TIOKINGS, 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 14 ;Methuen, AA.... — 

” “4-4 18 |New England.. 6 

°  _ fF =e 4 

° B..... 12 {Pearl River...... 15 

“ Cc. 11 \Pemberton, AA.. 


‘ fh. i | ie. 





™ . ee 10 “ E.... — 
« 94¢|Swift River...... 7% 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 /Thorndike, A.... 73¢ 
“  ACE,..32 14 ” BRB... TT 
“ No. 1..32 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 Bt Bavcnakewns 
eas SS aE 82 18 
Lewiston, A...86 144) “ ....... 30 Jl 
ian 
Albion.. 4¢|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. . cipal a7 i Mereimack, D —@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ Bi Mallory........ - 
— B..sseceo—@ 6 |Pacific........ =g 6 
ee ial —@ 6 |Richmond’s.. 6 


Jocheco 
Dowel sfancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
¢ black....... 


Garner’s me 8 
Gloucester... ed Steel River jus oN 


OO See Slater’s so! 
Hamilton..... -—@ é Southbridge < 
Harmony, fancy—@ — + +00 @—— 


Windson ‘ancy.—@ 6 





dian Orchard, 
Imported....—@ 63¢|Rockport......—@ 7 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, =. kore Park Mills, No. 


—@ : 
Otis, apron.... 9 See aioe 18 
Otis ferniture., oe York, a 8¢ 


STRIPES. 

American. . @ 15 ——'_ QQ 

Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB.. @ 8 
“ fancy.— © 10;<( Thorndike, i— @10 


Columbian.. — @ 78|Whittenton.. 8 ou 


Amoskeag...... 73¢|Plunkett...,...—@ — 
Bates........ o Renfrew..... -@ 9 
Berkshire...... 614 | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w. canis om 
Lancaster, ..... White MT'gCo., 
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JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY. 


IN OUR SUIT, CLOAK, AND MJLLINERY 
DEPARTMENTS WILL BE FOUND A COM. 
PLETE STOCK OF SUITS, BOTH PLAIN AND 
ORAPE TRIMMED, OF HENRIETTA, SERGES, 
CAMELS HAIR, ARMURES, CASHMERES, 
ETC., IN ALL GRADES, FOR HEAVY AND LIGHT 
MOURNING WEAR. 

STREET GARMENTS IN SACQUES, NEW- 
MARKETS, RAGLANS, WREAPS. ETC., 
CRAPE TRIMMED AND PLAIN. 

ALSO A LARGE ASSURTMENT OF MISSES’ 
DRESSES. CLOAKS, NEWMARKETS, AND 
MILLINERY. 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF LADIES’ BON- 
NETS AND HATS, IN ALL CRAPE, CRAPE AND 
SILK, PLAIN AND FANCY SILK, CHIP AND 
CRAPE, AND CHIP AND SILK. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT- 
EST NOTICE AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S 


177 77 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND TH STREETS. 


R.A, MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANOY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 











WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
OANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE L OWER THAN ANY OFHER HOUSE. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASES, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETCc., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


LACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWNIN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOOK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 








Catalogue «* 


Price List 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
' 
and Furnishing Goods 
is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any adc ress, upon request. 
| Wanamaker § & Brown, 


OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















THE GoeD Sey TO 5 
GREATAMERICAN rea A. as. LS! 






C x ‘or 
THE "GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 29. *1 and 8&8 Vesev St. New York 


~—— * Canes, eke Chases, Print 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY., 
110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 











THE !NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . - 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver, .......ccccocsssccccccceces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by - 'E. 

Bétolale, the MAgraver. ........0.cccccccscocccccecs 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 26x20... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VIOE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


CHARLES SUMNER. ‘Bize, 16x20 Saeeee-t¢00 eenne 1 00 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN." 
By Frank B. Oarpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
SEP, BUI on coccsvcensenccoseccsnenesesiecs 7% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. one eocccccccoce w 
Orders, with the cash in d , tobe dd d to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 -~cananastinatd New York. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)... 
39 








(9 mos.) (postaice free... coeseece 2 25 
26 a GRD =—lncccccevercsccces 150 
17 - (4 mos.) 7 cea 100 
13 * (3 mos.), #  ceeee 165 
4 = (1 month), e pn 30 
2 " (2 weeks), ag 20 
1 Number (1 week), * 7 eee 10 
One subscription two years......... 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 
one remittance....... 5 00 


One subscription with ‘two | NRW subscribers, ‘In 
one remittance. . eee ecceee 

One subscription three years. 

One subscription with three New subscribers, 

BP GUND DD icc nce ccsctsccccconscescosesess 8 50 
One subscription four years... ... er 
One subscription with four NEW subscribers in 

one remittance,...........06+ 
One subscription five years... soee 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POBSTMASBTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end as the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisterep Letrer, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
. money in ae. 


UBSORIBER: are astion lar! 

the ex! mot the Bae fai oy one, oe er 

Pye w adver Ia 

to Ya as and 40 80 that no loss of 5: rs 

T BR IPT 

tor RSPEI ate Bare ies, ule 

remitted to RENEW ay cateuk my are npn fo 

the mange f in the date ex ty x ttle a 
or second we week e money 

tage stamp is received 


» No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our > = . meme to receive subscriptions 
and adve 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


P.-0. Box 2787, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Orner first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 

= Os i 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ovdinary 4 dverteoments, Last Paged Business Notice 
5 times (one month). -70c. moe. | 4 4 times (one month): ‘a6 

(three months)ése. ' (three 
w = x pt 0c, %B “ (six ” )7be 
62 “ (twelve “ 0c, 52 “ (twelve “ 650 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 











is received. 
the receipt will be t 
Menara, SAMPBON 1 














FINaNclaL Senn 


yo DOLLARS PER AGATE 


—— eptoeny 
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Iusurance. 


THE PRICE OF INSURANCE. 


‘Tne truth that insurance is but a species 
of voluntary communism; that it produces 
nothing, and actually adds something to the 
forces of destruction, and that it augments 
the losses from fires by the amount of 
money that has to be paid out to keep the 
insurance companies going, with their high- 
priced buildings and actuaries and officials ; 
that it is in fact only a device for assessing 
on the pockets of a co-operative body of 
policyholders the deficits of those who are 
reckless, criminal or unfortunate, is too 
often lost sight of.” So says the Chicago 
Tribune, a journal which quite frequently 
indulges in too slashing and sweeping gen- 
eralizations. Even admitting, for argu- 
ment, that this is literally and unqualifiedly 
true in all respects, insurance is not con- 
demned thereby ; for if it is ‘* but a species 
of voluntary communism,” it is none the less 
the only form in which communism for the 
purpose is possible. Is such communism 
or voluntary association necessary and use- 
ful? To put the question ans vers it. The 
destruction of either property, or of a use- 
ful and productive life, is an absolute loss to 
the whole public, and particularly to a few 
individuals; no device can lessen the loss, 
but the effect of it is lessened by distribut- 
ing it. The log which one man alone could 
carry, if at all, only at the cost of great 
pain and the risk of permanent physical 
injury, weighs the same when three men 
help him; buf, instead of crushing the one, 
it bears lightly on the four. ‘* Commun- 
ism” is not the word, either; insurance is 
a co-operative device. 

The expenses are serious enough in fire 
underwriting; but the high-priced build- 
ings and actuaries and officials are in life 
rather than in fire insurance. In each the 
cost of getting the business is a material 
item in expense account; but this is the 
fault of the public—that is, of human na- 
ture—not of the thing itself. One ef the 
strange inconsistencies in human nature is 
that, while the mass wil] rush to buy any- 
thing which is offered ‘‘ cheap,” and will 
tumble headlong in their delirious eagerness 
to snatch at any speculative chance to get 
something without paying for it, there is @ 
persistent desire to have things brought to 
one’s hand and put init, hence giving birth 
and occupation to an army of go-betweens, 
Advertising, insurance, and a variety of 
other agents, live as middlemen between 
producer and consumer, and the costs of 
distribution bear a large proportion to those 
of production. These agents have their 
use—at least they cater to the public habit 
of loving to have everything made 
quick and conveniently handy; but they 
must live, and so long as the consumer 
either prefers or tolerates middlemen who 
are not strictly necessary, so long they 
will bein fact the consumer's agent, and 
he—although he is stupidly slow to realize 
it—will pay for them. As a plea in detrac- 
tion of fire insurance, however, it would 
be as much in point to cite the heavy cost 
of maintaining fire departments and the 
patrol supported by the companies them- 
selves. All are a part of the losses of fires; 
and so far is the public at large from appre- 
ciating the true relationship of insurance 
to the case that it has been repeatedly pro- 
posed to assess upon the companies directly, 
more or less, the cost of supporting fire de- 
partments, on the childish assumption that 
they are especially interested in and bene- 
fited by fire extinzuishment, and hence 
they should pay for it. 

Any point there is in the half-truths 
urged by the 7'ribune comes down to this 
proposition: Without insurance, people 
would be less careless and reckless than 
now—therefore, insurance promotes burn- 
ing. Modified by ‘* valued policy” laws, 
this is precisely true; just as enormous 
duties promote undervaluations and smug- 
gling. If insurance were to cease tempo- 
rarily, the immediate effect would be be- 
wilderment and alarm, followed by minute 
carefulness about uncovered lights, wooden 
ash-receptacles, loose matches, overheated 
registers, rusted stovepipes, bad flues, and 
all the thousand matters which are now 
comfortably *‘ taken care of” by the insur- 
ance. All this would last at least until other 
insurance could be found, possibly longer; 
for we are a people given to chaacing it. 


Undoubtedly insurance is an encourage- 
ment of carelessness, in this degree and way. 
Would we be better off without it? Society, 
speaking through the selfishness of individ- 
uals, acting each for himself, answers No. 
By undue competition and the rate-cutting 
it engenders, the companies work evil as 
well as good, undoubtedly; but the evil is 
one which must work out its own cure. It 
is a process full of pain and loss, and one 
whieh involves the innocent with the rest, 
but there is no cure in statute, and none in 
homilies. The remedy will not be eought 
for and found until suffering compels. The 
fire tax, like other purely stupid aud waste- 
ful taxes, finds its protection in conceal 


ment and “‘ indirectness.” 
MET EEE OK OS 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


Tue perfect co-operative organization is 
one whose functions consist solely of col- 
lecting and disbursing death assessments. 
In it there can be no such thing as laying 
up treasure for the future. Whatever is 
paid in has to be paid out again almost im- 
mediately, because its very theory is that 
no insurance money is due from a member 
until a death occurs. Whatever concern 
departs, as many of them do, from this 
practice, departs from the central principle 
of co-operativism. How in the name of 
sense can it be a good institution for a poor 
man? In it he can find no insurance that 
is good during the months or years which 
may come upon him when he cannot spare 
money for premiums or assessments. 
When such a time comes, if he has be- 
longed to a co-operative, every cent he has 
paid is lost forever. But in a straight, 
sound, legitimate insurance company he 
can still retain the advantage of all the pay- 
ments he has made, and take a paid-up 
policy good for all his life, even if misfor- 
tune has prevented him from continuing 
payments on his original policy, This 
paid-up policy would of course be propor- 


tioned in amount tothe length of time he. 


had been in the company and to the amount 
of the premiuins he had paid. For these 
reasons, a regular old-line company is the 
omy one for a poor man. None but the 
rich can rightly afford a co-operative mem- 
bership; for it is not much to them if in the 
end they have thrown away some money 
on what is at best only temporary life in- 
surance.— Western Insurance Review. 


—_P 





Tue greater part of late legislation on 
the subject of insurance contracts is the 
product of ignorance and malice; and with 
the existing popular antipathy to corpora- 
tions, it appears necessary that the public 
should understand distinctly that the insur- 
ance policy is a contract of indemnification, 
and not of profit to the holder. We find 
the most absurd propositions made for 
engrafting laws on the statute-books which 
would offer an inducement to commit 


crime. The protection of life and property 
by insurance contracts is a necessity and 
not an offense, and it is the duty of our 
law-makers to promote its perpetuity rather 
than seek its destruction by such menacing 
enactments.—Superintendent McCall. 


—— 


A REMARKABLE BUSINESS 
ANOMALY. _ 

Trm development of any new depart- 
ment of business in a country is Usually a 
record of struggles and disasters to the 
pioneers in that branch, and the great and 
successful houses are commonly ones 
which were formed later and profited by 
the experiments of others. The history of 
accident insurance in America is alto- 
gether different. The company which 
first introduced it is still incomparably 
the greatest in volume of business and 
in reputation, has long ago seen every rival 
of its early years retired from the field, and 
has risen without a halt toa position of 
equality in strength with the greatest com- 
panies in other lines of insurance. No claim 
upon ite resources has ever found it un- 
equal to the demand, or even compromised 
its position for an instant, and no yearly 
statement of those resources has ever 
failed to show a considerable increase upon 


the preceding year. 














The Travelers Insurance Company was in- 
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corporated in 1868, and commenced busi- 
ness in 1864 as an aecident company, andin 
1866 a life department—virtually an indi- 
vidual life insurance company, though 
managed by the same men—was added, 
which has grown to a size that gives it 
high rank among life companies, its pay- 
ments amounting to more than one-fourth 
of all those made bythe Company. The 
railway business, at first included in that 


transacted by the Travevcers, was after- 
ward transferred to a separate organiza- 
tion called the Railway Passengers Insur- 
ance Company, but later on was again ab- 
sorbed into the TraveLers, and now consti- 
tutes the Ticket Department of that Com- 
pany. 

Every kind of casualty caused by ‘* exter- 
nal, violent, and accidental means” is in- 
sured against by the Traveters, whether it 
happens at home or abroad, in travel or in 
work at one’s vocation, on the street or the 
railroad, from chopping off one’s finger 
cutting up kindling for the kitchen fire to 
being blown up on a steamer excursion, 
and from falling off a bicycle or being 
dashed down by a runaway horse to being 
burned up in a theater or drowned while 
bathing. Its classifications range from 
‘* Preferred,” for office ‘workers and pro- 
fessional men, to ‘‘ Extra Special Hazard. 
ous,” for submarine divers, and special con- 
tracts for powder-makers; and its accident 
premium rates from $5 to $40 per year for 
each $1,000 insurance with #5 weekly in- 
demnity. The wages of the humblest 
workman, the salary of the corporation 
official (up to a certain point), are alike 
made good if lost from accidental injury, 
and a principal sum guaranteed in case of 
death. The Traverers has paid its acci- 
dent claimants over $7,500,000, and its life 
beneficiaries over #3,000,000, and has writ- 
ten over 1,100,000 accident and 42,000 life 
policies. Over one in nine of all those in- 
sured under accident policies have received 
fatal or disabling injuries, and have been 
paid cash benefits by it. 

The management of the Trave ers is 
eminent for a union of conservative judg- 
ment and fertility of progressive ideas, and 
is still in the hands of the same men who 
inaugurated it. The founder and original 
president, Mr. James G. Batterson, and the 
secretary, Mr. Rodney Dennis, still retain 
those positions. They have devoted every 
faculty of brain and body to its service, 
have stinted neither time nor labor nor 
thought nor money to build up its strength 
and widen its usefulness, and have felt 
even greater pride in its value to the public 
than in its profit to themselves. We need 
go no further than this to solve the riddle 
that the TRaveLers has prospered where 
every rival has failed, and remains to-day 
that remarkable business anomaly, a com- 
pany which, without chartered exclusive- 
ness or governmental favoritism, has won 
a virtual monopoly of its line of business 
over a whole great continent.— Boston Sun- 
day He rald. 
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Massachusei Mutual Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


BE. W. BOND, President. 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. Vv. B. EROEBELY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Grppens, Sec, 


$17,005,567 10 
oo ccceccctocececes - 14,700,116 37 16 37 








every 


ED petra iy ot a rence. peewee te 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 





THIRTY -' FOURTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 1885. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages 
on real estate............+ $6,237,063 94 
Real estate unencum- 
bered.. ooeee 1,306,629 31 


Premium, notes on poll. 





cies in force. «see» 1,409,646 59 
United States bends. Weedwns 212,631 26 
C’ty, municipal and rail- 

er ree 774,016 60 
Bank stocks................ 153,633 00 
Loan on collateral..... 2,000 00 
Cash on hand and in bank 182,940 06 10,277,555 65 

AbD: 

Market value of stocks 

and bonds over cost..... 70,827 00 
Interest accrued and due 

on morygages,..........-. 149,330 46 
Deferred and outstanding 

premiuins............- seen 63,242 3 


278,700 19 


Gross Assets, Jan- 
wary Inst, 1885........ 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve on policies in 
force at four per cent. 
interest, Conn. and 


$10,551,255 84 


Mass. standard.......... $9,280,722 10 
Claims by death outstand- 

SEG. -c cocccccccccecececes ses 152,628 00 
Premiums Since in ad- 

vance.. 5,422 78 


Loaning « on "deferred “and 


outatanding premiums.. 13,885 68 
Contingent reserve on 

policy account,......... 65,394 00 
Special Reserve............ 160,000 00 


$9,667,452 46 


Surplus at four per cent. (Conn. 
and Mass, Standard) .............+ 
Surplus at four and one-half per 
cent. (New York Standard)........ 


$883,803 37 


1,436,980 37 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Prest. 
JOuN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
69th Semi- Saget aeatement, Jan, Ist, 1885 


JASH CAPIT ‘AL... eeescccccccees ve ue ae FF 


rve for Rein 
Reserve for all other’ Tiabilitios 

851-6 597 39 39 
Policyholdera in this Com 7] asso ee y 
tion under the ata of — 











Net Surplus........scccccccscceeeees tes 
NEW YORK SA LA 
K’ N N, President, 
THOR, F. GOODRICH, Vice-Preside 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. 0. HOWE, Asst. Bec 





Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $9,663,884 29 


SAMUEL C, HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual returns of surplus. Insurance at net cost. 
Policies non- forfeiting for for their value. 
Agents wanted. 


Paty STEPHENS. Vice-President. 
THE 


Americ’ 
FIRE 
Insur’Dce 
co.. 
eee. 








1,768,092 95 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIF: 
ANC oe Cole 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
UB, 











STATHKMEN T 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 













































































I ore ictnrsicitibidiliniisesinenitinaninaea pelieneanionecikasiakdgcetaseoed $108,876,178.51 
Annuity ‘ae 
Ann. Ann. 
No. _ Payments. No. Payments. 
Annuities in force, Jan. - g0n.185 31 a in force, Jem. , 
eaitnainnaianideiaes 134 2 PS a 6 661.63 
nieeien Anamigies... 8,674 96 Premium Annuities. . bat 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,505 97 66 $28,565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Putictes i in force, Jan. 
‘st, Bice. sneerceccceh MOD $842,046,032 || Ist, 18D ......... oe. 114.804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed.... .....| 11,194 44,675,989 Risks es 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184]  $377,622,021 122,184 |  $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last account. . “ 972,108 86 By uid Det a $5,226,820 83 
. Premiums receiv : "18,850;258 43 Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
Interest and Keuts...... oe 5,245,059 $ Total claims— 
‘ 7.717 +275 82 
a area 26,926 08 
ee. 2 6—60lCtC(ié‘é RR 8,141,164 12 
“ “ Sugrendered Policies and 
el ee 8,037,696 17 
{ Total paid Policy hold- } 
ers—$13,923,062 1 
= 8 Coummmiantiat (payment 
of current and extin- 
guishment of future).. 907,846 19 
« Premium charged off on 
urities Purchased. . 1,131,172 33 
~ = zazea and Assessments... ”228'109 61 
. = —— teeta RE 72/263 87 
“ © Balance to New y Account 97,009, 913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114, 067, 427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured oe Mortgages ‘ 
‘“* Claims by death not yet due... 862,347. 00 on Real Esta $16.978,527 96 
“* Premiums paid in advance. . 27,477 3 United 8 na other Bonds 84,522,822 00 
“ Surplus and Contingent Guar- “ Io an Onllatern 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund..... Sdeteeadeczece 4,748,771 15 © ic cbsds anesdices cece 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“* Interest accrued..... ..... ... 1,262,418 54 
il “ Premiums Saeen, quarterly 


i {intense are ny 1,108,115 38 
: Teena 2 transit, principa 
WOE BPOOUMMEE cc ccccce ¢ cece 138,714 51 











“ Suspense Account.. .......... 37,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
$103, 876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 











NOTE —If the New York Standard | of ’ fous and a a half ] por r cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


is over $12.000 0 


From the cet as eopenre in the Balance Sheet, adivideud | will be apportioned to each par- 


ticipating Policy which sha! 


Pb adiics \<dnaderebencisondsuaceeeteeds> ened ee 


New YORK, January 21, 1885. 
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Freprrick S. Winston,| Hermann C, von Post, 
Samuet E, Sprouts, Grorce C. Ricnarpson| G 
Lucius Rosinson, ALEXANDER H., Ricr, 
Samugt D, Bancock, WiuiaM F, Bascock, 
Grorce §S, Cor, F. Rarcurorp Starr, B 
joo E, Devetin, Frepericx H, Cossirt, 
Seymour L. Husrep, Lewis May, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, | Otiver Harriman, 
Jamus C, Ho.pven, Henev Ww. Surrn, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


Dr en ae inlet 
All Forms af Life and Endowment Polwies lesuea 
T. H. BROSNAN, President 


©, P, FRALEIGH, Secreta’ 
GEO. 1. BURFORD, Actuary 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nagsau Street, N. Y. 





Total Assets, Jan. at, 1885..,89,546,512 86 


oun H, SHERWOOD, 


Rosert OLyrHant, 
Georce F, Baker, 


~ pLey OLcoTT, 
ANSON STAGER, 
Freperic CroMwELL, 


in force at its anniversary in 


coccee covccees cocsccce © cccccccs cose Gh OTelee. EL 


TRUSTEES, 
en T. Davies, 

OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
GrorceE Buss, 
Rurvus W. Peckuam, 
Wm. P. Dixon, 
J. HoBpart Herrick, 


EoRGE H, ANDREWS, 


en}. B. SHERMAN, 
os. THOMPSON, 





Gpewers puny LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
Y, FIBE, O1 OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
eee of  Faiindelphie, 


NEW song FIRES PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CaPir CHARTER PES PERPETUAL. 
e compeny site Fen titi te = 
5 An extra size 





VAULT DOORS on cll THE YALE TIME 


4 SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
m ingluding D 
EADEEDS, tt AL THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INCOME are” SY HRs ee FOR A 
The Com ee DMINISTES 
TORS and GU. y hey and EXE- 
CUTE RUST aa ta escri goth oo from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are keys 
te and sexs iy } assets of the Compas 


ae ion, 
ED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
THOUT CHARGE. 


STEBHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
reve NB. asst , Vb Eres lent, and 4 3 charge of the 


HOBERT PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


WILLS RECEI 


IRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
ward W. Clark, in B, Gest. 
C. A. Griscom, wi Steel, 
ree F. Tyler. Thomas Drake. 
mry oy 6. Gibson, Thomas Mc * 


John C. Bullitt. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158. BROADWAY. 


Annual wants. years (he Company 930 18 
itea arin cas ae mBeDY 9570 00 
will ve 


ates ueithe 











I. REMSEN TANK WitesProoe and Boos. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


For circulars and pls plans, address tne Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Best ston; 513 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, 





LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Ww. A. BREWER, Jr.» - - - President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force, 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
ogutinencal { B roo kiyp cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: ‘4 No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449,586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
SS en es te 1.535.221 82 
Total Assets, omer Ist, 1885. 94.938.501 01 O2 

This Compan 


restrictions of the —y York Batery 4 law. ~~ 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 



















DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


BAM AMUEL D. D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYEB 
se RON TETENDEN, WILLIAM BRYO 
WM. ELLINGTON © 
HENRY O. WEN HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
AURELIUS B. RIGHARD A. MoCURDY 
THEODORE F. VAIL. JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE I. ‘HUSTED, JOHN H. EARL 
WM. H. CASW CHARLES H. TH, 
HORAGEB.O B OLAF EDWARD MARTIN 
BeYMOURT. _ WORTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. 0. . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILY. 
E. W. CORLIE JACOB WEND 
INO. F. SLAT 


LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 
Rpt iftaen bene 
RR, Reo, . BrooklynDep't 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1885 


OYRUS PECK, Seevctary, 
B. O. TOWN AR 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
my, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 

uary, 1844, to 8ist December, 1844,..... 83,958,039 44 

TT on pea not aaue off Ist 
an 








pcocececcecoceceocoocescocos 1,447,756 70 

Total Marine Premiums.. . -_ 95,406,796 14 uu 
Premiums marked off from tst sitesinde 

18&, to Bist December, 184............ 84,066,271 04 





The » Company has the following Asseta, 
Uni aijed 8 Biases and State of New York 
tock, 


‘ ty, Bank. and CS 9 1 98,776,085 00 
O8L8 tocks and otherwise.. 2,005,100 
fesrasrn and a claims due the Company, pine a 
Premium Notes and Bills Hecelvabie.. siete 1,454,959 
Cash in Bank., ees 261,544 3 
Re EOE: 812,988,280 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid tg the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slat December, 1864, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTE 
EDMUN 
pe oa NIS, ADOLPHE te LeMorne 


ROB'T B. MINT 
a wiih nae 
SSonwman, sou ELLIOTT 


x L. ANE 
ort. Ws ir.. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice.Pres't, 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 3Iist, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 














Balance, January Ist, 1884, “rom last aCCOUNL.............sceseeeeseeeseeeeeneererees $50,482,249 78 
INCOME. 

PIII... ésuinsinnsoseennssesectenasnebouseaaibanelapepandenaines $12,081,330 22 
INS GUE BR ivisticcicdceticcimaandidnubuiniens 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 05 

$65,485,729 78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...........-..sssccesssereeseerereeeeees $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Anmnuities............:cccscseeeeseeceeeeeseee ee 2,882,078 80 
BOON TI ccc secnsiecsrcicctenccsesosvesssccessstessensotenensevevetencés 812,040 77 
oss e encakinasonsvoeseveehinssedennconesssneneaneisenmensanien $7,194,787 07 
I OI aia: da ccscanscanieentosnnesonnptdreesetaiaieeanscennenenienennns 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged Off............ccccccccccsssssssrsecsescssconsoessenes 314,060 038 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange............::sseseeeeseerees 1,215,549 91 
Gomaral xpemset.ccs.ccccccsseccvasccesescccsccsccsoqnesncsonscesesoucooesonssesessoccsosssess 1,040,641 10 
State, County and City Taxes..............cccccccccccsscscscccscsevesccscesoscvesoecosece 125,971 01 
AE III, on onesies ncsisnacescsinnsacivepnbvensindsnesensesceentoueesocsiont $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec, 81st, 1884, to new account..............crerererreees $55,587,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. : 

Bonds and Mortgnget.csccssccccscssccocesevescecosconcccnvenenseseeses -cocsossossosonnesenee $15,494,726 72 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

I CD iii enicsestinnectsiscantiscadadnidapesinnees dentmeacensninnnneieinintees 6,676,095 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New YOork......cc.ccccccssseseseeeeeseeeseeeeeeees 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160,057 00)........ 5,819,641 08 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities.............ssseeeeeee 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

Wee GE TURN anise cencccnnsnorssennresosnsinnssseceroccseieseobinesnnnenses ¢ 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions.........sccccrcecreccsecseceeeereresecseeeeeceeseeeeesseeseeeee es 210,872 29 
Due from Agents on account of Premiume............cceccsseeesereneeeeseeenenes ‘ 112,088 57 
Interest and Rents due and accrued,.........ccrccccccssssscccscccccccccscccecscescoees 404,530 85 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

NN, ais ceeded cenace nite nnahnceaninnmenepreveiavecotatetdianepeaasenns rreerete: 882,727 00 
TOE POE siesicncasessscsicisrisncaveenssesosotsvecsintscneeseveneceteserooresscoee 1,071,294 00 
Total Assets, December S81st, 1884.............-.cccecrseesereees hike ade $58,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES. . 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per cent.............0+ $47,549,728 44 
Claims by death (proofs not perfected)..............cseereeeee ° 128,580 00 47,678,808 44 
Gurplas, Docemiber Slat, 16B6...000..0.cccsscosscossesessoicesssoovesesscocoeteceed sau 0, 488,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

Oral ClaSs, 16..........cccccccsccccsscorccccesccccoosccones o o osscceesoooecootoosoessossoeoe $4,074,756 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Ton- 

I Bi sad piteccdcnesdsvistticercccsemecsanponens janidedesseitooensasbiontamile 6,408,861 60 


eee . $10,488,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.$18,780,882 78 





Now Assurances written im 16G64......:00i.ccrcccccoscocscscessscvcccescseseseosseess $84,877,057 00 
ey Pe II srssiviscsctnsasciccsegesiceresicscscssscerscsivesdens $309,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

UID TNIIIIIN ve scicsacesescncsovencasiansecsssedvoboaeiteivbhadtticestecieneeuereieedd $1,808,782 26 
Us BE UII oc vvesscicscsccscvscsononaciecdiveasesesucidesssevesbubeseveded $1,620,575 94 


ses: sax stasindghertrascccistocdcseteenieicccessinta anti $5,181,848 84 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to ordinary participating 
policies, From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the amounts 
applicable to policies maturing within the current year will be declared, as their respective annual 
premiums become due. Guo, W. PHILuips,| 4 ctuart 

J. G. Van Cis, } mm 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, DANIEL D. LORD 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, JAMES M. HALSTED 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, HORACE PORTER, 
HENRY a. HURLBUT, GEORGE De F. L. DAY, 
HENRY G. MARQU N 


B, WILLIAMSON 
WILLIAM WALKE 
GEORGE W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT 

B. F. RANDOLPH, 


WILLIAM A. WHEELOCK, PARKER HANDY J. F. De NAVARRO, 
HENRY DAY, JOHN A. STEWART, JOHN D, MolOO 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, JOHN D, JONES, Ww. WHITEWRIGHT, 
JOHN aoe 


ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, ALANSO 
EUGENE KELLY, E. 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, 
WILLIAM B. (B KENDALL, 


WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
SAMUEL BO: 


THOMAS 8. YOUNG, WE, EDWARD W. SCOTT. 


ROBERT BLISS, 


OLIVER AMES, EUSTACE C. FITZ, Boston. 
BIDD — H. STUART, T. DE WITT CUYLER, Philadelphia, 
4 ver 


HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, Manchester, Eng. 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. 








HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vioce-Persipenr. 
SAMUEL 


BORROWE, 20 V on-Presipent. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, bg ag ‘ 


W. LAMBERT, M. D., Manian Examen. 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, RSL, 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 
$11,268,850 76 


Premium Receipta..........., 

Interest Receipts,........... 2,971,624 68 

Total Income............ $14,240,475 30 
oe ene eee 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 





“ Endowments,........... 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,608,970 85 

Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 

i neemeendenenehientaenne 

Now Policies iseued.......... 17,468 

New Insurance written....... $61,484 550 


Condition, January 1st, 1885. 
Cash Basses... ..cccccced $59,283,753 57 
RL me 


4,371,014 90 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated). .......++.00% $10,000,000 
Policies in force..........++. 78,047 
Insurance in force,.........- 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 86 





Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,268,002. 1888, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,267,175. 1884, 2,971,694. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781, 
Jan. 1, 1888, 50,300,296, 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 18856, 59,288,753, 


Jan, 1, 1881, $185,796,916, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,007. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 196,746,048, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirs 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


\MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary, 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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TWO SABBATH PARTIES. 


[ON AN TRISH ROAD.] 





BY SARAW M. B. PIATT. 


PIcTruRESQUE, comiurtiess, lonely and low, 
In the greenest island of all the earth, 

With room on the roof for the ferns to grow 
In the blackened thatch, afd room of the 


hearth 

For hearts to beat, though the rain dropped 
through, 

Was the cabin wherein they breathed, these 
two. 


The one was a man, not young nor old, 
Whose tall silk hat, toward the chapel’s 
chime, ‘ 
(Where few, you'd say, were the sins he told) 
Had started gravely chis many a time 
(A most ridiculous hat, and such 
As the Irish peasant prizes much !) 


And one was a child, with a sea-shell’s blush 
And a bare brown head, that was bright to 
Bee ; 
And I heard in the hedges an old-world thrush 
(Or a robin, at home in an apple-tree !) 
That broke one’s heart with its song, while 
they 
Walked, hand in hand, on their pleasant way. 


Suddenly, out of his sacred grounds, 
Walled in by ages, and shadow-dim, 

A gentleman came, with his pet greyhounds, 
And his delicate children following him, 

In violet velvet and long gold hair 

Under drooping feathers, a pretty pair. 


But the child from the cabin held her head 
As high as theirs ; for she seemed to know 

That her holiday-dress was a radiant red, 
And ber Sabbath apron as clean as snow ; 

I could see fio envy nor surprise, 

At the little ladies, in her eyes, 


She only said: ** They are going to walk.” 

** And sure they are. It’s a lovely day. 

Why shouldn't they go?” (I could hear their 
talk)— 

“Tf it pleases the gentleman. Any way, 

He can afford it.” **Do you wish that you 

Conld afford to be walking, too?” ‘I do,” 


** But you can't afford to walk, do you know, 
On a lovely day?—and you can’t, that’s it. 
For you have to work—aud he hasn’t, though !” 
She prattled as if she cared no whit, 
While the face of the other grew sad and still ; 
But he cheerily said; “ If I must, I will.” 
QUEENSTOWN, [RELAND. 
—_—— oe —-- — 


THE RECIPE OF LULLI. 


BY R. A. OAKES, 





Tuere is on one of the most aristocratic 
streets of the city of Snowtown—a lovely 
inland city of detached residences—s house 
of more than ordinary pretensions. The 
grounds which surround it are large and 
ornamented with the richest shrubberies. 
The house itself is in keeping with the 
grounds. It is of brick, with freestone 
copings and ornaments, and is of imposing 
hight, width, and breadth. Steps of pol- 
ished Scotch granite lead up to large 
double doors, which open into a stately 
hall. Within, to the right, is a luxurious 
suite of parlors, while to the left is a long 
room whose contents are as unique as they 
are valuable. This room occupies the whole 
depth of the house, terminating in a deep 
bow window. In the window, on an iron 
table, is a superb binocular microscope, 
with all the appliances of the microscopic 
art. A large writing table is placed near 
this window, so as to be flooded with the 
most favorable light. Rows of shelving 
extend all around the room, reaching from 
the floor almost to the ceiling, and broken 
only where windows let in the light. The 
edges of these shelves are covered with 
stripes of pinked and gilded leather, serv- 
ing alike to relieve the monotony of the 
long, unbroken rows of books, and to keep 
the dust from settling on their tops. These 
books need such a relief; for they are not 
modern books in gay and nasty cloth bind- 
ings which shrink from the light of the sun, 
but are mostly jacketed in old calf, black 
with age, with letteriug and tooling in 
faded gold, and not infrequently cracked 
and bulged where the covers hinge. 

There are many tall shelves filled with 
the folios of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; great, fat, unwieldy volumes, 
like ‘‘ Harrington’s Oceana” and Sandy’s 
translation of Ovid, the first poetical com- 
position attempted in America. It is per- 
fect in Caxtonianas, not a volume of the 
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themselves an independent fortune. It is 
rich in science, containing every extant 
book of any note, from the one regatned 
Hermetic book on Medicine to the last refu- 
tation of the theories of Darwin. The 
space devoted to the occult sciences would 
make glad the heart of a modern Theoso- 
phist. Here are the writings of Diodorus, 
of the Platonists, of Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lulli, Cecco 
d’Ascoli, and many others. As no biblio- 
mapiac was ever known to read a love 
story, and as most of them never progress 
in their literary pursuits beyond reading 
the titles of their treasures, it is idle to 
make further mention cf the contents of 
this library. The owner of the library, 
though nut a Count of Monte Cristo, bore 
in his veins the blood of the Van Twillers 
and the Van Rengselaers, and was the pos- 
sessor of immense riches accumulated by 
his ancestors. He was a physician by pro- 
fession, an authority in some phases of dis- 
ease to which he exclusively devoted his 
attention. He was withal a bachelor, in 
his seventieth year, wedded only to his 
books, which discoursed or were silent at 
his bidding, and never exacted an account- 
ing of his absent hours. His house was 
not without its feminine element; his sister- 
in-law, a widow and childless, was at the 
head of his household, and two young peo- 
ple of opposite sex, distant consins to each 
other and himself, gave life and animation 
to the great house. And it was the long 
cherished plan of the old Doctor that these 
two should marry. 

The boy, Schuyler Bleeker, had been 
fitted for the profession of his guardian. 
Neither money, nor the most careful tu- 
ition on the old Doctor’s part had been 
spared, and he had pursued his studies 
in colleges and hospitals, at home and 
abroad. He had now reached the age of 
twenty-five, and had already acquired more 
than a local reputation as a surgeon. The 
girl, Priscilla Moulton, shared with the 
precious black-letter volumes an aliaost 
equal place in the heart of her guardian, 
Dr. Claudius Van Rensselaer. She was as 
fresh and lovely as they were smoked and 
uninviting. She was just twenty-two, with 
the softest and glossiest brown hair, combed 
back over a perfectly shaped head, dark 
gray eyes with a phosphorescent light in 
them, and lips, a little too thin perhaps; 
for thin-lipped women, according to the old 
proverb, are to be avoided. She was not a 
beauty; but there was an expression in her 
face, so bright with intelligence, so sweet 
and winning, that more than compensated 
for mere physical beauty. She was just 
such a woman as an intellectual man, after 
the first glamour of Jove has faded, will be 
only too fortunate to find his oés#-a-vi« for 
life. 

Old Dr. Van Rensselaer often looked at 
this brilliant young couple, and wondered 
if his wishes would come to pass. They 
had been brought up together, and years of 
close and unbroken intimacy rarely blossom 
into the tender passion. Dr. Schuyler 
Bleeker went into society as frequently as 
his professional duties permitted, and his 
path was everywhere beset by beautiful 
Sirens, and among these was one on whom 
he cast longing eyes. Miss Clara Creed- 
more was a regal beauty. Her father, 
senior partner of the house of Creedmore, 
Sons & Co., was the merchant prince of 
Snowtown. His fortune did not equal that 
of old Dr. Van Rensselaer, but he was rated 
up among the millions, and Clara was the 
third and youngest child. I shall not even 
attempt to describe Miss Clara’s beauty. It 
is enough to know that she was the ac- 
knowledged belle of Snowtown—the toast 
and desire of all its fashionable young 
men. 

It was a November day; one of those in- 
describably lovely days when the woods 
are full of delicate perfumes, and the bills 
draped in the most precious gauzes of the 
Indian Summer. It was late in the after- 
noon, and an express wagon was rattling 
over the gravelly sweep leading to Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s doors. The young Jehu, who 
carried a small paper parcel in his lap, had 
barely leaped out of this wagon when the 
door opened, and Dr. Van Rensselaer him- 
self appeared. He was tall and spare, with 
a beakeil nose, eyes set wide apart, and 
long, snowy hair, combed straight back 
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from his broad forehead, giving it a more 
striking prominence. He was dressed ina 
long sack coat, bagging trousers and vest, 
all of the finest enuff-brown broadcloth, a 
suit whose fashion and color he had worn 
for more than forty years, and one he never 
varied, no matter what the occasion. He 
seized the package eagerly, signed for its 
receipt, and hurried with it into his library. 
His trembling fingers had barely untied the 
first knot when he heard the dvor-bell ring, 
and a moment later there came a light tap- 
ping at his own door, which was partially 
opened, and a lovely little head thrust in. 

“Uncle, dear, the guests are already ar- 
riving. Will you come and receive them?” 
a soft voice asked. 

**Oh! you witch! Come here!” he an- 
swered. ‘I don’t think I can receive any 
guests to-day. I never can wait until they 
are gone to get a peep at the inside of this 
package.” 

‘*Ts it precious black-letter?” she asked, 
laughing. 

‘It is far more precious than black-letter, 
you little mocker! It is a manuscript of 
the ninth century; one that I commenced 
searching for long before you were born; 
and now, at the very moment it reaches me, 
I must turn my back upon it in order to en- 
tertain company.” 

‘**Oh! youimpatient old boy! It is too 
bad,” she laughed, taking his arm, und hug- 
ging it to her bosom. ‘ But do not despair. 
I will slip away from the company by-and- 
by, untie the strings, remove the wrappers— 
I promise solémnly not to open the covers 
and take the first peep—and after they are 
all gone, we will make a rush together, to 
see which shall read a sentence first.” 

“You will beat me on ‘the rush,’” he 
answered, pinching her ear fondly, ‘‘ but 
I shall beat youinthereading. They don’t 
teach the Monkish Latin of the dark ages at 
Vassar.” 

The expected guests were now crowding 
into the parlors, and Dr. Van Rensselaer 
and his young companion went forward to 
meet them. It wus his seventieth birthday, 
and his most intimate friends had come to 
eat one of his famous dinners, to congratu- 
late and make merry with him. There 
were, perhaps, a dozen in all, the men in 
evening dress, the women rustling in silks 
and satins. They were a merry party, not- 
withstanding the absent and absorbed air 
of the host. He watched Priscilla, as, 
when, in the confusion which arose when 
the guests left the dinner table, she stole 
uway to open the precious package; and 
when the last guest had departed he gave a 
hearty sigh of relief. Then the two, like a 
couple of children, scampered for the 
library. 

After all Dr. Van Rensselaer was the first 
to reach the table, and, taking the long- 
sought volume tenderly in his hands, ran 
his fingers caressingly over the binding. 
Then he seated himself, the girl reclining 
partially on the arm of his chair, looking 
over his shoulder, her dark, shiny hair 
making a striking contrast as it touched his 
snowy locks, and her ripe, peachy cheek a 
still greater contrast as it bent close to his, 
so browned and seamed with age. He 
opened the book at the title-page, and, in 
its quaint and striking calligraphy, read: 
“Summa Uollectionis Complementi Secre- 
torum Nature. Seriptore Abu-Mussah- 
Jaafer Al Sofi Gebir.” 


‘*Considering that he lived a thousand 
years ago, the old Monk who wrote this 
was a most superb chirographer,” the Doc- 
tor said, as he slowly turned the leaves. 
‘*Our modern penmanship does not com- 
pare with this. Just look at it! Every 
letter rounded, even and perfect. The 
writer evidently was in no haste. And then 
the ink, not the faintest line faded. Is it 
not perfect?” 

‘*T am afraid, Uncle, dear, that Iam not 
quite up to the old Monk or Mr. Gebir,” 
answered the girl, gayly. ‘‘ But Iam glad 
it has come on your birthday; and, since it 
has been so long coming, 1 suppose it is the 
last book on your list, and your occupation 
as a collector is forever gone.” 

‘*T think there are two or three volumes 
that I yet want,” he said slowly. ‘‘ You 
see, Prilly, my library is like your ward- 
robe, never quite complete.” 

‘*While a woman’s wardrobe is incom- 
plete she has something to live for,” she 
answered, with a laugh. ‘‘ But I know you 





are anxious to be alone with this longed- 
for, precious treasure, and so good-by.” 
And, touching the old Doetor’s forehead 
with her lips, she disappeared. 

Dr. Van Rensselaer, left to himself, be- 
gan a minute examination of the volume. 
The binding was of hog-skin, the color of 
amber and almost as transparent. He 
opened the volume again at the title page, 
and turned back the cover in order to 
see how the leaves were fastened. As he 
did so, he discovered a small pocket eun- 
ningly hid in the folds of the hog-skin, and 
within the pocket a piece of parchment, 
carefully folded. Taking a small pair of 
pincers, he drew forth the folded docu- 
ment, and, opening it, read a medical pre- 
scription with these directions: ‘* Fiat 
secundum artis regulas, Dosis on natal 
day and hour and day. Repeat at the ex- 
piration of every twelve months.” 

Dr. Van Rensselaer read the direction 
twice, translating as he read. *‘ Ah! ha!” 
he thought, bracing his conclusions, as he 
formed them, with verbal utterance, ‘‘ here 
then is the famous recipe for Lulii’s elizir 
vite, long supposed to be lost. Possibly 
‘*the enlightened doctor” once owned this 
very book, constructed with his own hands 
this pocket, and placed this recipe within it 
with his own fingers. Butit seems that the 
formula was not proof against the stone 
that killed its author. Let me see,” and 
as he spoke he took a ponderous silver 
watch from his pocket. ‘It is now ten 
o’clock; this is my natal day; in thirty 
minutes it will be my natal hour. How 
fortunate! Just in time to compound the 
prescription.” 

While he was thus giving utterance to his 
thoughts, his hands were not idle. He took 
from a drawer in his table a long, leather- 
covered case, and, rattling over the bottles 
it contained, took out those he required. 
It took him far less than thirty minutes to 
compound the famous recipe according to 


the rules of art, and precisely at 10:30 e.m., ~ 


Dr. Claudius Van Rensselaer swallowed the 
dose with a grim smile of skepticism deep- 
ening the wrinkles on his face. He then 

carefully adjusted his spectacles, turned up 
the gas in the argand burner, and settled 
himself in his chair for the thorough enjoy- 
ment of his-treasure. He had scarcely read 
twenty minutes when his eyes began to 
ache and his glasses grow dim. He took 
them off and carefully polished them with a 
piece of flannel kept for the purpose, but 
the text only became the more blurred. 
While repeating the process of polishing, 
his eyes accidentally fell on the open page, 
and he discovered the glassés were not 
needed. As he turned a leaf, it struck him 
that his hand presented a very youthful 
appearance; it was no longer lean and 
shriveled, but plump and rosy. He felt his 
waistbands begin to tighten, and there was 
a wonderful feeling of vigor and elasticity 
in his body, unknown for many a year. 
He looked around his library, and wondered 
what possessed him to invest so much 
money inv old black-letter books. How 
much more entertaining were the poets and 
novelists—he did not know the modern 
ones—Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, Tom 
Moore and Miss Ferrier, and even G. P. R. 
James, and not one of these to be found 
upon his shelves. Then visions of the fair 
sex crowded in upon his mind. He thought 
of Maria Caswell, now Mrs. Creedmore and 
the mother of Clara. Faugh! Could his 
heart ever have quickened in her presence? 
Was he too old to marry and have children 
of hisown? Seventy? Why, he felt more 
like twenty. There was Priscilla, the best, 
the brightest, the dearest of girls; but she 
was reserved for Schuyler. 


Then he sprang lightly from his chair, 
the stoop had disappeared from his shoul- 
ders, he felt as one walking en air. He 
went and looked into a mirror in one cor- 
ner of the room, and started back in dis- 
may at sight of the object reflected 
in it. The face that greeted him was not 
his face; it was a face full of youth and 
color and life. The long hair, combed 
straight back over the head, was as black as 
night; the cheeks were rounded and full; 
the ncse was no lenger the principal fea- 
ture of the face; it was Roman, but not 
beaked. The lips were full, and deep red 
and just parted, showing two rows of 
glittering white teeth. There was nothing 
that resembled his present self but a snuff- 
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colored suit, singularly old-fashioned and 
out of place on such a vigorous and youth- 
ful figure. 

Suddenly it dawned upon him that this 
transformation was due to Lulli’s recipe, 
which he had compounded and taken with- 
out a particle of faith in its efficacy. Dr. 
Van Rensselaer returned to his chair and 
sat down and pondered. He lived in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
’ which was noted for its widespread skepti- 
cism; he was himself an agnostic, whatever 
that may be. None but the hair-brained 
and the utterly ignorant believed in the oc- 
cult sciences. If, in his present transforma- 
tion, he should claim to be Dr. Claudius 
Van Rensselaer he would be arrested in- 
stantly as an impostor or a lunatic. Luck- 
ily the draught lost its efficiency at the expi. 
ration of twelve months; on some plea he 
must absent himself during that time. 
Luckily, too, a train left Snowtown early in 
the morning, long before it was light on 
these short November days. 

About eight o’clock the next morning, as 
was hercustom, Priscilla rapped on her 
guardian’s door. She waited a few minutes 
and, getting no response, opened it and 
looked in. It had no occupant, and the 
bed was undisturbed. A nameless fear shot 
through her heart, and she hurried down 
the broad stairway into the library. That, 
too, was empty. She went to the table, and 
on the open pages of the Gebir she found a 
note addressed to herself: 

“ Dear Pritiy.—I am unexpectedly compelled 
to go to New York, and shall leave on the first 
train in the morning. Do not worry about me. 
I am feeling unusually well. I think that old 
Gebir has renewed my youth. I shall write as 
soon as I arrive in the city.” 

The next afternoon brought the promised 
letter, containing the startling intelligence 
that he had decided to visit Europe: 

‘*A very old friend of mine is on the point of 
embarking, and insists on my accompanying 
him. Ihave made the voyage so many times 
that I look forward to one more with real pleas- 
ure. I have taken the liberty of introducing to 
the best citizens of Snowtown, the son of an 
old and valned friend of mine. By asingular coin- 
cidence his name is Dr. Van Rensselaer Claudi- 
us, Which, as you will see, is my name trans- 
posed. He bears letters of introduction te every 
one of note, and I ask you particularly to be 
kind to him, not beyond amitié, however; for 
there are reasons why he cannot marry. He isa 
distant cousin to us all, and I have reason to be- 
lieve him upright, honorable, and in every way 
worthy of your regard.” 

A week later, all Snowtown were discuss- 
ing the new arrival. Dr. Claudius made 
his first call upon young Dr. Bleeker, who 
immediately invited him to the house. 
When Priscilla came into the parlor, she 
gave a little gasp of astonishment. She 
possessed an ivory miniature of her guardi- 
an, taken in his youthful days, and lo! 
bating the high rolling coat-collar and the 
neck swathed to the chin in handkerchiefs, 
here was his counterpart. Others, too—old 
men who had known Doctor Van Rensselaer 
in his youth—winked and nudged each 
other when they saw Dr. Claudius. Here, 
unmistakably, was a wild oat of the old 
Doctor’s sowing. The close resemblance, 
the thin disguise of names, the glowing 
letters of introduction, all proved it. 

From that time Dr. Claudius became a 

constant visitor at his reputed father’s 
house. He put up at the most expensive 
hotel, and he immediately placed himself 
on the best footing with the male portion of 
his new acquaintances by inviting them to 
frequent and delightful little suppers. He 
Seemed to have unlimited supplies of 
money, and he spent it like a prince, 
Handsome, accomplished, evidently the 
heir to great wealth, he was welcomed by 
the mothers of marriageable daughters 
with the most gracious smiles. Mrs. 
Creedmore felt her heart quicken with the 
memories of her maiden conquests, when 
she saw him. How like he was to a young 
doctor of whom she used to dream in her 
Virgin bower. She urged his frequent calls 
at the Creedmore mansion, and Miss Clara 
seconded her mother’s invitation with the 
most winning smiles. Dr. Claudius soon 
became possessed of a superb span of 
bays, and Miss Clara could be seen on al- 
most any pleasant afternoon riding after 
them, with Dr. Claudius pulling the reins. 

Though especially recommended to his 

g00d graces by his guardian, Dr. Schuyler 
Bleeker began to look askance upon his 


| popular cousin. He did not fear him asa 


rival in his professional career; for Dr. 
Claudius refused to render any medical 
services. It was only in society that they 
eame in contact, and it was in the society 
of the two women on whom Schuyler had 
bestowed the most attention that he was 
sure to meet his cousin. 

The young man who can only be happy 
when the other dear charmer is away is in 
an unerviable situation; and that was the 
position in which Dr. Bleeker found him- 
self. He had no idea that he loved Pris- 
cilla, except in a brotherly way; and yet it 
pained him beyond measure to see her so 
often in the company of this distant cousin. 
He had an idea that he was in love with 
Clara; but it was not pain, only chagria, 
he experienced, when he found him- 
self on the point of being supplanted there. 
Whenever he met Clara she was as kind 
and as affable as of old; she was not sufii- 
ciently along with the new love to wish to 
be entirely off with the old; but when he 
called upon her, he was sure to find her ab- 
sent, riding after Dr. Claudius’s fleet bays, 
or to find the Doctor himself comfortably 
seated in Mrs. Creedmore’s reception room, 
Schuyler could detect no difference in 
Priscilla’s intercourse with himself; but 
she manifested unwonted interest in the 
new cousin, and she, too, was frequently 
seen riding after the swift bays, and when 
occasionally he went home for an old-time 
chat with her, he would find that Dr. Clau- 
dius had forestalled him. 


Thus matters continued throughout the 
Winter, when social gayeties were in order; 
but, with the advent of Lent, Schuyler ex- 
pected to see his rival take his departure. 
But Lent came and went, and Dr. Claudius 
made no movement looking toward depart- 
ure; instead, he only seemed to redouble 
his attentions to the two young women. It 
was then that Miss Clara began to greet 
Schuyler with less cordiality. She was 
pretty sure of the new love now, and so 
disposed to lessen her hold onthe old. And 
Priscilla; he imagined that she, too, was 
less kind, and this was hard to bear; for 
Schuyler had at last discovered that it was 
she and she only that he nad always loved. 
What a fool he had been not to have tried 
to win her when there was no rival in the 
fleld; but now he felt himself forestalled, 
and, worst of all, by the natural son of his 
guardian, 

A year had by this time nearly passed. 
November was again veiling the hills in 
sheets of rain, or draping them in pearly 
mists. Schuyler sat alone in his office, 
indulging in bitter thoughts. He had that 
morning received a letter from his guar- 
dian, announcing his speedy return. He 
had never been adopted by his guardian, or 
been led to believe that he would receive 
any share of his large estate, and now that 
this undoubted son had turned up he had 
relinquished all expectations regarding it. 
Dr, Claudius would marry Priscilla, his 
guardian’s especial pet, and everything 
would naturally be willed to them. As for 
Clara, even if she would condescend to 
smile upon him once more, he no longer 
thought of her with quickened pulses, and 
all her wiles were vain. While chewing 
the cud of these bitter fancies the door to 
his office opened and Dr. Claudius himself 
appeared. 

“Doctor, I have come to bid you a long 
farewell,” he said. ‘‘I am suddenly com- 
pelled to return to New York. I regret to 
do so; for Dr. Van Rensselaer has written 
me, inviting me to meet himself and his 
most intimate friends on the evening of his 
return. But 1 shall see him when he 
arrives in New York, and can then ex- 
press my regrets. I have found Snow- 
town a charming place, and some of its 
inmates very pleasant, and I greatly regret 
parting with our mutual cousin, Priscilla.” 

‘* You said a long farewell,” said Schuy- 
ler, coldly. ‘‘ Do you mean never to return 
to Snowtown?” 

‘*No; I hope to return sooner or later; 
but I dare say my hair will have whitened 
and age will have crept. upon me when I do. 
Iam booked for the Old World, and when 

once I have turned my back on New York, 
I may never enter my native city again. I 
have still many friends to part with, and so 
I will bid you good-by.” As he finished 





speaking he extended his hand, and Schuy- 
ler grasped it with the utmost cordiality. 


‘* Good-by,” he said, ‘‘and may you find 
as many friends as you have here, wherever 
you may be.” 

An hour later Dr. Schuyler Bleeker was 
hurrying toward his home with the lightest 
of hearts and a smile upon his face. As he 
turned a corner of the street he met Miss 
Clara face to face. When she recognized 
him her countenance radiated with the old 
time smile, and she even deigned to stop 
and extend a little hand squeezed into the 
smallest glove possible. Dr. Bleeker re- 
turned her greeting politely, but coldly; 
for the smiles of the Siren had ceased to 
charm. 

It was on the day succeeding his birthday 
that Dr. Claudius Van Rensselaer returned 
to his home and friends. His year of ab- 
sence had in no sense aged him; in fact, he 

seemed younger than when he went away; 
and when the hour for the arrival of his 
last year’s guests drew near, he stood near 
the door of his parlors, with Priscilla by 
his side, and greeted them with all the gay- 
ety ofa boy. When his guests sang the 
praises of young Dr. Claudius and regretted 
his departure, the old Doctor watched Pris- 
cilla with anxious eyes; but she neither 
flushed nor paled, and he concluded that 
the warning he had given her in his letter 
had not been in vain. Then he noticed, 
with a gratified smile, the assiduous atten- 
tion Schuyler was paying his cousin, and 
from that hour he felt that his wishes would 
finally be fully met. 

On the next birthday the big house was 
flooded with light from cellar to garret; for 
a wedding and a birthday dinner were com- 
bined in one. 

Dr. Claudius Van Rensselaer has again 
forgotten his youthful admiration for Byron 
and Scott. He has orders for a different 
literature with all the antiquarian. book- 
sellers of the world. The Manuscript of 
Gebir is on his shelves, with other manu- 
scripts. The hidden pocket contains the 
wonderful recipe, which some future bib- 
liomaniac may discover and with it renew 
and keep renewing his youth until it be- 
comes too great a burden to bear. 


Norton, Mass. 
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BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of a hero’s ride that saved a state. 

A midnight ride? Nay, child, for a year 

He rode with the message that could not wait, 
Eighteen hundred and forty-two ; 

Norailroad then had gone crashing through 
To the Western coast ; not a telegraph wire 
Had guided there the electric fire ; 

But a fire burned in one strong man’s breast 
For a beacon-light. You shall hear the rest, 


He said to his wife: ‘* At the fort to-day, 

At Walla Walla, I heard them say 

That a hundred British men had crossed 
The mountains ; and one young, ardent priest 
Shouted, ‘ Hurrah for Oregon ! 

The Yankees are late by a year at least !’ 
They must know this at once at Washington, 
Another year, and all would be lost, 

Some one must ride, to give the alarm 
Across the continent ; untold harm 

In an hour’s delay ; and only I 

Can make them understand how or why 

The United States must keep Oregon !” 


Twenty-four hours be stopped to think. 

To think? Nay, then, if he thought at all, 
He thought as he tightened his saddle-girth. 
One tried companion, who would not shrink 
From the worst to come ; just a mule or two 
To carry arms and supplies, would do, 

With a guide as far as Fort Bent. And she, 
The woman of proud, heroic worth, 

Who must part from him, if she wept at all, 
Wept as she gathered whatever he 

Might need for the outfit on his way. 

Fame for the man who rode that day 

Into the wilds at his country’s call ; 

And for her who waited for him a year 

On that wild Pacific coast, a tear! 


Then he said ‘‘ Good-by!” and with firm-set 
lips 

Silently rode from his cabin door, 

Just as the sun rose over the tips 

Of the phantom mountains that loomed be- 
fore 

The woman there in the cabin door, 

With a dread at her heart she had not known 

When she, with him; had dared to cross 

The Great Divide. None better than she 

Knew what the terrible ride would cost 

As he rode, and she waited, each alone. 





Whether all were gained or all were lost, 


No message of either gain or loss 

/ Could reach her; never a greeting stir 

Her heart with sorrow or gladness ; he 

In another year would come back to her 

If all went well ; and if all went il]— 

Ah God! could even her courage still 

The pain at her heart? If the blinding snow 

Were his winding-sheet, she wonld never 
know; 

If the Indian arrow pieréed his side, 

She would never know where he lay and died ; 

If the icy mountain torrents drowned 

His cry for help, she would hear no sound! 

Nay, none would hear, save God, who knew 

What she had to bear, and he had to do. 

The clattering hoof-beats died away 

On the Walla Walla, Ah! had she known 

They would echo in history still to-day 

As they echoed then from her heart of stone ! 


He has left the valley. The mountains mock 
His coming. Behind him, broad and deep, 
The Columbia meets the Pacific tides, 

Before him—four thousand miles before— 
Four thousand miles from his cabin door, 
The Potomac meets the Atlantic. On, 

Over the trail grown rough and steep, 

Now soft on the snow, now loud on the rock, 
Is heard the tramp of his steep as he rides, 
The United States must keep Oregon ! 


It was October when he left 

The Walla Walla, though little heed 

Paid he to the season. Nay, indeed, 

In the lonely cafions just ahead, 

Little mattered it what the almanac said. 

He heard the coyotes bark ; but they 

Are harmless creatures, No need to fear 

A deadly rattlesnake coiled too near. 

No rattlesnake ever was so bereft 

Of sense as to creep out such a day 

In the frost. Nay, scarce would a grizzly care 

For a sniff at him. Only a man would dare 

The bitter cold, in whose heart and brain 

Burned the quenchless flame of a great desire— 

A man with nothing himself to gain 

From success, but whose heart-blood kept its 
fire, 

While with freezing face he rode on and on, 

The United States must keep Oregon ! 


It was November when they came 

To the icy stream. Would he hesitate? 

Not he, the man who carried a state 

At his saddle-bow. They have made the 
leap ; 

Horse and rider have plunged below 

The icy current that could not tame 

Their proud life-current’s fiercer flow. 

They swim for it, reach it, clutch the shore, 

Climb the river bank, cold and steep, 

Mount, and ride the rest of that day, 

Cased in an armor close and fine 

As ever an ancient warrior wore ; 

Armor of ice that dared to shine 

Back at a sunbeam’s dazzling ray, 

Fearless as plated steel of old 

Before that slender lance of gold! 
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It is December as they ride 

Slowly across the Great Divide ; 

The blinding storm turns day to night, 

And clogs their feet ; the snowflakes roll 
Their winding-sheet about them ; sight 

Is darkened ; faint the despairing soul, 

No trail before or behind them, Spur 

His horse? Nay, child, it were death to stir! 
Motionless horse and rider stand, 

Turning to stone ; till one poor mule, 
Pricking his ears as if to éay 

If they gave him rein he would find the way, 
Found it, and led them back, poor fool, 

To last night's camp in that lonely land. 


It was January when he rode 
Into St. Louis. The gaping crowd 
Gathered about with questions loud 
And eager. He raised one frozen hand 
With a gesture of silent, prond command : 

‘*T am here to ask, not answer! Tell 
Me quick, Is the treaty signed?” ‘Why, yes! 
In August, six months ago or less !"” 
Six months ago! Two months before 
The gay young priest at the fortress showed 
The English hand! Two months before, 
Four months ago at his cabin door, 
He had saddled his horse! Too late, then 

** Well, 
But Oregon? Have they signed the state 
Away?” ‘Of course not. Nobody cares 
About Oregon.” He in silence bares 
His head: ‘Thank God! I am not too 
late !” 


It was March when he rode at last 
Into the streets of Washington. 
The warning questions came thick and fast: 

* Do you know that the British will colonize, 
If you wait another year, Oregon 
And the Northwest, thirty-six times the size 
Of Massachiusetts?’’ A courteous stare, 
And the Government murmurs: “Ah! in- 

deed ! 

Pray, why do you think that we should care? 
With Indian arrows and mountain snow 
Between us, we never can colonize 
The wild Northwest from the East, you know . 





* 
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If you doubt it, why, we will let you read 

The London Examiner; proofs enough. 

The Northwest is worth just a pinch of 
snuff !” 


And the Board of Missions that sent him out 
Gazed at the worn and weary man 

With stern displeasure: ‘‘ Pray, sir, who 
Gave you orders to undertake 

This journey hither, or to incur, 

Without due cause, such great expense 

To the Board? Do you suppose we can 
Overlook so grave an offense? 

And the Indian converts? What about 
The little fock for whose precious sake 
We sent you West? Can it be that you 
Left them without a shepherd? Most 
Extraordinary conduct, sir, 

Thus to desert your chosen post !”’ 


Ah, well! What mattered it! He had dared 
A hundred deaths in his eager pride 

To bring to his country at Washington 

A message for which, then, no one cared! 
But Whitman could act as well as ride ; 

The United States must keep the Northwest. 
He—whatever might say the rest— 

Oared, and would colonize Oregon ! 


It was October, forty-two, 

When the clattering hoof-beats died away 

On the Walla Walla, that fateful day. 

It was September, forty-three 

Little leas than a year, you see— 

When the woman who waited thought she 
heard 

The clatter of hoof-beats that she knew 

On the Walla Walla again. ‘‘What word 

From Whitman?” Whitman himself! And 
see! 

What do her glad eyes look upon? 

The firet of two hundred wagons rolls 

Into the valley before her. He 

Who, a year ago, had left her side, 

Had brought them over the Great Divide 

Men, women, and children, a thousand soula— 


The army to occupy Oregon. 
You know the rest. In the booka you have 
read 


That the British were not a year ahead, 

The United States have kept Oregon 

Because of one Marcus Whitman. He 

Rode eight thousand miles, and was not too 
late ! 

In his single hand, not a Nation's fate, 

Perhaps ; but a gift for the Nation, she 

Would hardly part with to-day, if we 

May believe what the papers say npon 

This great Northwest, that was Oregon. 


And Whitman? Ah! my children, he 

And his wife sleep now in a martyr’s grave ! 
Murdered! Murdered, both he and she, 

By the Indian souls they went West to save ! 


BRoox yy, L. 1. 
-_ 


MY FRIEND MAX. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 





I was stunding at the desk of the public 
library in Standish. I was helping my 
sister; for it was Saturday, and a busy 
day. A long line of school children had 
just filed down, taken their books, and de- 
parted. 

My sister, who was librarian, was busy 
far-off at a book-shelf. For a moment the 
room seemed deserted, and I had again 
opened a novel which I was surreptitiously 
reading. 

A voice, its owner invisible, piped up 
just below the opening for passing in 
books. 

‘*Please,” it said, ‘‘I want a good book 
for 8 woman of forty.” 

At this point I saw the tips of four grimy 
fingers on the ledge, and the top of a head 
came in sight. 

I leaned over, and saw that a small boy 
was trying to pull himself up so that he 
might be seen. He shoved up a very 
dirty library card, and I took it, asking: 

‘*What kind of a book do you mean? 
A story, or travels, or history?” 

‘A good book for a woman of forty,” 
he repeated. ‘‘Shesaid you'd know.” 

I turned away and walked down by the 
tiers of volumes. 

** What kind of books do women of forty 
usually read?” I inquired. 

“Oh! givefout something cheering!” was 
the reply. ‘‘ They need it.” 

When I had charged ‘‘ Little Women,” 
I went to the delivery window, where the 
child was now waiting. 

His face looked ten years old, but his 
size only indicated seven or eight. 

He reached out one hand and took the 
book; while the other hand, doubled into 
a fist, was knocking his eye, and his mouth 





was distorted into that indescribable hid- 
eousness produced by crying. 

His whole appearance was so unutterably 
forlorn, that I asked quickly : 

‘* What is it troubles you?” 

“They are goin’ to drown’d him!” was 
the reply. The mere act of saying those 
words destroyed what self-possession he 
had, and he burst out into vociferous weep- 
ing and sobbing. 

I was quite alarmed. 

‘* Who’s going to be drowned?” It was 
a moment before he could speak, and then 
he said: 

‘*Max!” with explosion, and fell into 
greater lamentation than before. 

I went round in front of the counter; for 
people were now coming in. 

In that tirst moment I made no doubt but 
that Max was some obnoxious infant, whom 
somebody had, in silly joke, threatened to 
remove by means of water. 

I took hold of the boy’s arm and led him 
into a corner. His grief was so open and 
80 unmistakably sincere, that I began to feel 
very much like howling in sympathy. 

**No, they won’t drown him, either,” I 
said. ‘‘ They are only frightening you.” 

I learned then, if I never did before, that, 
if you want to dry a child’s tears, you must 
not sympathize with him. 

At this stage, my sister leaned over the 
counter, and said, firmly: 

‘*You must either induce that child to 
stop that awful roar, or you must put him 
out.” 

Her remark was so just that I imme, 
diatety proceeded to uct upon the latter 
part of it, knowing the impossibility of suc- 
cess in any attempt to put into effect the 
first clause. 

| walked the boy out to the piazza, and 
shut the door behind me. 


‘* You must not believe everything every 
one tells you,” I said, hastily, not thinking 
what a lesson in suspicion I was teaching. 
‘*Why do they want to kill Max?” 

‘* Father says he’ll run mad.” 

‘* He’s a dog, then?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, a dog; and he’s mine. 
He aint mad, neither!” 

Increase of tears and noise. 

‘** Perhaps it is your father who is mad,” 
I suggested, thinking nothing was more 
probable, if his son had lifted up his voice in 
this way for any length of time in his pres- 
ence. 

** You bet!” 

As the boy uttcred these words a flash 
fiercely darted through his tears. 

**He’s been killin’ hens.” 

‘* Who has?” 

‘*Max. And now father ups and pretends 
he’s mad.” 

Alas! I need not teach this child sus- 
picion. 

The sobs were subsiding ; indignation was 
now gaining the field. 

I did not see what I could do, and was 
just about to re-enter the library, when the 
boy’s face lighted up in a wonderful 
way, and he cried out; 

‘* Here he is now!” 

Quick as light he inserted two fingers in 
his mouth and made that unearthly call 
which is like nothing else under the sun, 
and which could be produced by none of 
God’s creatures save a boy. 

A large black dog had been sauntering 
across the corner of the street, dragging, in 
a dignified way, about two yards of rope, 
which evidently had been violently severed 
at the end. 

The dog instantly proved that he was 
familiar with the sound of that whistle. 
He came bounding across the road, and 
greeted the boy with demonstrations of ex- 
ceeding joy. Knowing with the direct 
intuitiveness of their kind that I was a 
friend, he turned to me and thrust his cold 
nose into my hand, which hung by my 
side; then looked up at me with a pair of 
the loveliest light brown eyes that were ever 
in the head of a Newfoundland. Wide 
apart they were set, and there was a high 

bump between his ears. When you see 
that bump on a dog’s head, you may be 
sure that he knows almost as much as you 
do. 

It is not a hard matter for a dog to win 
my heart, and Max had done it completely. 

The boy, who said his name was Andrew 
Jackson Jones, more commonly known as 
Jack Jones, dropped his book for a woman 


~ 


of forty down on the muddy floor of the 
piazza, and gave Max an ecstatic hug with 
both arms about the shaggy neck. 

The dog gurgled and choked somewhat, 
but took this caress in good part, looking 
up to me and telling me that his friend was 
all right, and was only glad to see him. 

Being released, Max immediately made 
an attempt to pick up the book, and suc- 
ceeded in taking it by the middle portion 
of the leaves, the covers hanging down 
and flapping as he shook it violently back 
and forth. 

Jack executed a kind of dive at the 
scene, and rescued the book. 

He looked up at me and said, with some 
triumph : 

‘*That’s the way he does to the hens.” 

I began to see the side of the shield upon 
which the father of Andrew Jackson Jones 
had been gazing. But I felt that this dog 
must be saved. I was already in love with 
Max. He was surely young enough to be 
broken of such sins. 

‘* Where do you live?” I asked the child. 

‘*Over in the Ville,” mentioning a place 
where many of the people working in the 
factories lived. 

‘“*('llcome round and see your father 
to-morrow morning,” I answered. ‘* Now 
you go home and tie Max, so that he won’t 
get intoany mischief before I see you.” 

Jack’s face was now so bright that, if it 
had been clean, I thought it would have 
been handsome. 

He started off, leading the dog by the 
rope. 

He had not gone many yards before he 
turned round to ask: 

‘* Where do you live, your own self?” 

I told him. I had occasion to think 
afterward that it was lucky I did tell him. 

The library closed at eight o’clock. It 
was not yet half past that hour, and I had 
only been at home a few moments, when I 
heard the sound of feet running rapidly in 
the yard, and then a knock on the door; a 
knock which seemed to have been made 
with a fist. 

I hastened to respond to this summons. 

There was a full moon in a cloudless sky, 
and in this brilliant light stood Jack Jones. 
He was not crying, but his eyes were di- 
lated with some strong emotion, and his 
face was white. 

‘“*‘Come quick!” he cried out, taking 
hold of the skirt of my dress. ‘‘ Father’s 
been a-drinkin’, ’n Max broke his rope; 
’n they’re goin’ to drown him this very 
minute! Oh! I couldn’t help it!” 

The pathos of the last cry went right to 
my heart: 

I did not know what I could do; but I 
threw a shawl over my head, and ran 
along the road with Jack. 

I did not speak. I needed all my breath 
for my running. 

I soon felt sure that our objective point 
was a mill-pond, about a quarter of a mile 
away. The faster I went the more indig- 
nant I grew. 

What a brute that man must be! I re- 
called the dog’s familiar and loving saluta- 
tion to me, and my sympathy with Jack 
grew stronger. 

‘“‘There they be!” in a stifled voice, 
cried Jack, pointing to two figures ap- 
proaching the railing that was between the 
road and the pond. 

From this fence one could look over into 
the broad, deep water that lay below. 

On the other side was the little brown 
building of the grist mill. The gate was 
down now, and there was no rush of water 
underneath the road. 

The two figures were a man and a dog. 
The man led the dog by a rope; and almost 
immediately they stopped, and I saw that a 
stone was being fastened by the rope. A 
heavy, cruel stone it was, too. 

Just as the trembling fingers had tied the 
knot, Jack and I were on the scene. 

‘*Mr. Jones,” said I, quickly and gasp- 
ing somewhat for breath, ‘‘will you sell that 
dog?” 

It was piain that Mr. Jones was about as 
drunk as he could be, and walk about. 

He looked up at me in a sodden way 
and his expression had something very ob- 
stinate in it. 

**Dog’s running mad!” he said, thickly. 
‘“Sha’n’t sell no-mad dog.” 

“Jack had flung himself down on the 








friend to him with a frantic intensity that 
was all the more touching because the boy 
was now silent. I felt that it was the 
silence of despair. 

The stone was fastened close to the neck 
of Max, who licked Jack’s face and made a 
low sort of noise which we who know dogs 
call ‘‘ talking.” 

My heart swelled furiously. I asked my- 
self which was the brute, the man or the 
dog. 

Max looked up at me. As I met his soft, 
loyal eyes, I exclaimed, recklessly : 

‘*Tll give you any price for him!” 

‘*O, Father!” cried Jack. ‘‘ Do sell him 
to the lady!” 

‘Shut up! Sha’n’t sell no mad dog!” was 
the answer. 

“You know he’s not mad,” I said, 
boldly. 

“7 call him mad. What’s that to you?’’ 
As Mr. Jones said this, he gave a sudden 
push to the dog, pushing him forward be- 
neath the lower rail, and dog and stone 
fell, splashing, in the water, the stone bear- 
ing the animal right down out of sight. 

A shrill cry of heart-break came from 
Jack. I felt as if this were unendurable. 

I had no time to think what I should do, 
or could do, before something else hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Jones reeled violently from the ex- 
ertion he had made, and in his effort to 
steady himself, he lurched forward heavily 
against the railing. The railing was old, 
and, in this case, rotten. The top bar gave 
way, and in the impetus upon him, Mr. 
Jones immediately followed Max, and the 
water closed over him also. 

There were two very white faces gazing 
down at the glittering, moonlighted water. 
I felt helpless. In the next instant I had 
turned to run to the nearest house, when a 
terrific shout from Jack made me look 
back. 

‘*Max! Max! He's got rid of the stone!” 

There was the shining, wet head above 
water, and Max was blowing and snorting. 
Jack danced up and down, giving shrill 
orders, while I gripped tight the fence, and 
felt that we could trust to the dog. He 
would have no human desire for revenge; 
he would have no impulse but to save the 
man who had the moment before tried to 
kill him. 

I do not think the dog needed any orders 
He directly seized his master by the arm 
and swam toward the shore. 

Jack and I dashed over a wall and ran 
round to the sloping bank toward which 
Max was going. We helped pull the man 


ashore. He was not nearly so drunk as 
he had been. It had all happened in a 
moment. 


‘“*The knot must a’ slipped,” spluttered 
Mr. Jones, as soon as he could speak. 

‘* Rather lucky for you!” I said, sharply. 
‘* Are you going to try it again?” 

He slowly rose to his feet, and looked 
about him. 

‘* Gimme twenty-five dollars for the dog,” 
he said. 

“T will. Call at my home to-morrow, 
and get the money.” 

Max had shaken himself, and now stood 
quietly near, his wet rope dangling from 
his neck. 

I took that rope in my hand. As the 
novels say, if a look could kill, Mr. Jones 
would have been withered where he stood, 
shivering and dripping, as I glanced at 
him. 

‘Twenty-five dollars is high for a mad 
dog,” I remarked. 

I had a short interview with Jack, in 
which it was arranged that he should visit 
Max the next day. The boy told Max to 
go with me, and I walked home, leading 
the dog, and feeling that I had never in my 
life been in better company. 

Jack came often, and we were always 
good friends. Between Max and me there 
is the tenderest love. Now, as I write, he 
sits beside me; I drop my hand, and feel his 
nose softly touching it. Yes, the very best 
of friends, he assures me, with his brown 
eyes, which I could not doubt any more 
than I could doubt the sky above me. 

SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 


_ 


Frenocu exercises are now to be changed to 
suit the season. Instead of the inquiry, “‘ Have 
you the light snow-shoes of your great-grand- 








ground beside Max, and was holding _his 


father?” the quéstion is, ‘Are you wearing the 
rubbers of your lame aunt?” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumeations for this department should be aa- 
dressed “ Puszies,” THE INDEPENDENT, .Vew York. 





UNIONS. 


ExaMPLe :—Unite, by @ vowel, a quick blow 
and a large town, and make seizure by force- 

1. Unite, by a vowel, a partof a wheel and a 
piece of land, and make the town where King 
Arthur is supposed to have held his court. 

9. Unite, by a vowel, musical iustruments and 
a combination of tones, and make an old- 
fashioned musical instrument. 

3. Unite, by a vowel, a domestic animal and 
a high hill, and make a wild animal. 

4. Unite, by a vowel, closely confined and 
expense, and make a solemn festival of the 
Jews. 

5. Unite, by a vowel, a person and a sheep-pen, 
and make numerous, 

6. Unite, by a vowel, to write and portable 
lodge, and make a person who repevts of his 
sins. 

7. Unite, by a vowel, equal value anda dar- 
ling, and make a wall or rampart. 

8. Unite, by a vowel, a word or expression 
and a people, and make an end. 

9. Unite, by a vowel, a conjunction and a 
human being, and make the name of some East 
India Islands, 


BLANK PUZZLE, 


The blank of each sentence to be filled with 
words that sound alike, but are speiled differently. 


1. Tom, you ought not to —~ such a big, 
hard snowball; it has given me a really bad 
—— in my arm. 

2. Oh! that was a splendid ——; but the 
water has gone all through my —— dress, 


8. I want a full —— of paper, to prepare the 
acore for the 
4. You noisy children make me ——~. I shall be 





glad when you have ——- to be quiet men and 
women, 

5. Aswe went —— the woods, Sam —— a big 
stick at me. 

6. Pass me your ——, Nellie, for another of 


these good things. I wish you would as quickly 
oblige me by not putting your hair in that un- 
natural —~—. 

7. Be careful as you go near the —~. What 
lovely —— pieces of soft coal those are, 

8. Ido not wonder that the farmer over ——- 
does not like to have the boys intrude upon his 
land. They certainly ought to remember that it 
is not —— property. 

9. Helen had a —— the other evening; but I 
believe it was only a —— - so as to excite attention 
and sympathy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAROH 12ru, 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS, 


‘*One of the few immortal names 
That were vot born to die.” 


AUTHOR. 
Fascinating 
Imaginative. 
True. 
Zephyr-like. 
Gay. 
Reciprocal), 
Earnest, 
Enthusiastic. 
Noble. 
Elegant. 
Handsome, 
Adroit. 
Lenient. 
Liberal. 
Exemplary. 
Cautious. 
Kind. 

(‘Marco Bozzaris.”’) 


INCREASING AND DECREASING DIAMONDS. 


> 
pour 
Sar or 
ao > 
= 


>] 
PO 
Rawos 
EaGw 
= 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


M—M orrow—W 
O—O livia—a 
N—N ove ls—8 
U—Unlash—H 
M—Marin i—lI 
E—E nj oin--N 
N-Noting 

T—Tyrant 

T—Tat too 
O—Ox yge n—N 





SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 

It was Coleridge who put in the mouth of that 
quaint old genius, the ‘Ancient Mariner,” the 
words, - 

0, sleep, it is a blessed thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole.” 


The man who regularly enjoys sound and re- 
freshing sleep, has no adequate conception of all 
these words imply. It is to the sufferer, who, in 
sleepless weariness tosses on his bed half the 
night, and towards daylight snatches a little 
unsatisfactory s!umber, that their full meaning 
is apparent, The man who digests well and 
sleeps well can stand almost any amount of hard 
work, It is not work that kills people; it is 
worry. The work that is followed by restful 
sleep brings good health and strength ; for the 
daily waste ef the body is repaired during the 
night. But the worry that oppresses the victim 
of insomnia during a sleepless night is what 
racks the system, wears out the muscles, tor- 
ments the nerves and bewilders the brain, so 
that life seems hardly worth living. 

*Tnsomnia” is a growing evil. In this busy 
age, when active men are all the time overwork- 
ing themselves, there are five times as many 
people tormented with inability to sleep as there 
were a generation ago. We are living under 
higher pressure. “Insomnia” is of different 
kinds, and proceeds from different mental and 
physical causes. But most of it may be summed 
up as to character in the words ‘can’t sleep,” 
and, as to cause, in indigestion or overworked 
brain and nerves. 

A most marked case of insomnia and recovery 
from it, is that of Arthur Hagan, Exsq., the well- 
known wholesale tobacconist, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hagan is one of the largest dealers in to- 
bacco, and is the Philadelphia representative of 
the great Baltimore house of G. W, Gail & Ax. 
In the interest of those who are inquiring the 
best way to secure sound sleep, and to triumph 
over the torments of insomnia, one of our friends 
called on Mr. Hagan at his store, on North 
Front Street. If he had been looking among a 
party of gentlemen for one who had been badly 
run down by dyspepsia and insomnia, Mr. Ha- 
gan would not have been the one selected. That 
gentleman now looks in such excellent physica 
condition that nobody would suppose him ever 
to have suffered from a day’s illness or a 
night’s loss of rest. In response to questions 
as to his past and present experience, Mr. Ha- 
gan said to our friend: 

“My case was one of severe and long con- 
tinued insomnia, proceeding largely from dys- 
pepsia, the result of too great application to 
business, My system was very badly run down. 
Sleep became almost an impossibility. My 
physical distress during the night, from being 
unable to secure refreshing slumber, was dreadful. 
It weakened and distracted me during the day, 
and made attention to business a slow martyr- 
dom. For five or six years I was, from time to 
time, under the care of different physicians, re- 
ceiving occasionally gome measure of benefit, 
yet, on the whole, gaining no material advan- 
tage, I was put on very low and simple diet, 
consisting principally of skimmed milk. 

‘* After passing through a long variety of experi- 
ences as to physic and diet, I one day happened 
to pass the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and I 
noticed the sign of ‘Compound Oxygen.’ As 
other modes of treatment had failed, I thought 
this one could do no worse, and it might do 
better. SoI went in at a venture and made trial 
of it. For some time I had been enduring the 
agony of dyspepsia, and for weeks I had not 
been able to sleep without the add of chloral or 
other drugs. The Oxygen did not work an im- 
mediate miracle in me. But I soon saw that it 
was doing me good, and so I resolved to persist 
in its use and togive ita thorough trial. Before 
long I began to know the pleasure of real sleep. 
It was by degrees that my dyspepsia left me, and 
the power to sleep returned. I was greatly en- 
couraged by my partial improvement, and this 
stimulated me to goon with great regularity 
and persistence, If my recovery was slow, it 
was reat. I had the best of home nursing and 
attention, and that was, of course, a material 
aid to me. For several months I regularly took 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment, carefully 
obeying the directions, and constantly gaining 
strength and freedom from disease. My system 
received the vitalizing which it so badlv needed. 

** About two years ago this took place, and I 
have enjoyed a prime condition of health rince. 
Ihave been able to attend, with pleasure and 
satisfaction, to my business. I have no need 
now to resort to the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, except occasionally for a cold, or tor some 
other temporary disorder. I take an abundance 
of exercise, and I eat and sleep as well as a man 
can wish to. 

“IT have recommended Compound Oxygen to a 
number of friends, who have tried it with entire 


“satiptaction. My friend, Mr. E. W. Edwards, of 


this city, is notably one of these. He was badly 
yun down by Bright's Disease, and other in- 


} Srmition; bat was bronght into good shape by 
the Compound Oxygen, and is now attending to 


business with ease and comfort. As a complete 
vitelizer of the system, the Oxygen is all that 
can be desired. It drives out: disease by restor- 
ing vital action and putting the system in such 





a state of strength that disease has no chance to 
stay.” 

The reader will naturally seek more informa, 
tion on this interesting subject. It can be had 
in a pamphlet, which is published by Doctors 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 & 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, and which will be mailed to any 
address on application, 


fi. & F. fl. TASKER 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St. James Place, 
BROOKIYN, N. ¥.- 
Carry in stock an immense assort:- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 
Goods ovens by mail to any ie of the United 
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are authorized to protect this guaranty, 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New York, Boston, and oe 


CATARRH cream BALM 


Causes no Pain, 
Gives Relief at 
Once, Not a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure. 


SVWEE Give it a Trial. 
ts by mail. registered. Senda na for creuiar. ar Rann 


by mei lor RLY BROS, Demavtate 


THERE 1S ROOM FOR TWOi 


These double We prepay ex- 
rockers are some- pressage to any 
thing entirely Express Office in 
new, and are just -the Middle States 
the thing for or Ohio, Va., and 
Porches, Lawns, West Va. Our 
etc,, as well as chairs are sold 
for Parlors, Sit- by all first-class 


ting-rooms and — deal- 
Libraries, 


The Celebrated Gettyshure Chairs 


Double Cane Seat and Back and highly 
polished in two coats of Hard Oll Finish. 

Superior to anything in the market for comfort, 
durability and finish. Send for new illustrated cata- 
logue. 


GETTYSBURG NOVELTY WORKS, 

GETTYSBURG. PENN. 
PEERLES a 

K | pircrtack' ce P-. 

Great Saving nD Palo 
Perfectly Clean os 
from Dust. 
In use ip United States Treasury 
d Patent ty 
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dvertisement. 


BISSELL & CO.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EPILEPSY, FITS, 
FALLING FITS, 
CU RED. 


THIS 18 NO HUMBUG. 
Foe INFORMATION, FREE UF CHARGE, WRITE 
DR. A. L. TURNER, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE WIVALURBLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 
PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Should 
No Stock-Raiser Shoal bo Without Ht! 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 








Bay the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor. 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 
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WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
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HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d street, N. ¥. 
A poopy 4 HOTEL, 


ik Centra and ft Hndson zt road stat ~ nba 


some en suite, , post of 


“| PAE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding the “ Summer House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johngon 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


_ ‘UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 























HOTEL BRUNSWICE, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recetve any 
prachcal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecialiy interested ,| 


CAMPHOR-PRODUCING TREES. 


BY EMILY THATCHER BENNETT. 








Srarictiy speaking, “* gum-camphor” is not a 
gum or a resin, but a peculiar vegetable princi- 
ple which pervades a few species of plants, 
mostly large trees of the tropical East. Ex- 
tracted from its native wood, condensed and re- 
fined, this singular substance is acrid, stimulat- 
ing, highly aromatic, producing varied effects on 
the human system. It is also exceedingly vola- 
tile and in large quantities poisonous. 

From its first unknown use by mankind, and 
as an article of commerce, it seems to have grad- 
ually become.one of the most valued remedies 
employed in Materia Medica, although a 
scholarly English physician has declared that 
the belief in camphor as a preventive to infec- 
tious diseases is erroneous, Oertainly it has 
been tested as one of the most reliable species in 
the first stages of cholera, 

We read that there is no evidence that cam- 
phor reached Europe in the classical period of 
Greece and Rome ; and yet it is probable that 
during those ages a vegetable production called 
by old Latic aathors ‘‘caphura,” by the Arabs 
* kafur,” and in the Sanakrit “‘ karphura,” sig- 
rifying white, was regarded as a rare and costly 
perfume. 

Medical and botanical authorities have de- 
cided that this is represented by modern cam- 
phor. 

The camphire of the Scriptures was an entirely 
different piant and production, It is mentioned 
at least twice in Solomon's Song. In Egypt, 
kuown as alhenna, it isa plant of great beauty 
and fragrance, whose flowers are small and 
richly clustered. Of its dried leaves an orange- 
colored dye is produced, 

The Chinese hav long made a distinction 
between the camphor from two noble trees 
belonging each to separate natural orders. 
These are, the Dryobalanops aromatica of Suma- 
tra and other isles of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the Camphora offincinarum, the camphor 
laurel of Linnwus, which is naturally classified 
in Lauracew, The latter grows extensively in 
Yentral China and the Japanese Islands. In 
Formosa it covers the mountains to an elevation 
of two thousand feet, and to some extent this 
tree flourishes in sheltered places of Italy as far 
north as Lake Maggiore. 

D. aromatica is described ax ‘tone of the 
most majestic objects in the vegetable kingdom.” 
Camphor can only be made from this tree by its 
entire destruction ; and singularly, every tree of 
the kind will not produce the substance, A 
comparatively small quantity is ever secured 
from One tree, perhaps ten pounds, or one hun- 
dred pounds from nine trees, 

Medical authority says: This production dif- 
fera from ordinary camphor by its six-sided crys- 
tals, greater hardness and brittleness, It is 
much preferred by the Chinese to the camphor 
of theirown Laurus. It was once ‘‘a hundred 
times as costly” as the native camphor of China, 
and was all consumed by Eastern nations, 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
Chinese author of a celebrated herbal, familiarly 
wrote of these two kinds of camphor-producing 
trees. He narrates how the Chinese boiled the 
chips of camphor wood in the first rude process 
of manufactory. Chinese history recognizes the 
native camphor tree as early as the sixth cen- 
tury, in allusion to its valuable timber, without 
mention of the drug or perfume, An Arabic 
poem by Prince Hadramut, in the same century, 
alludes to camphor—k4étur. 

It is recorded that, about A.D. 642, Indian 
princes sent camphor as gift or tribute to 
Chinese emperors; and, in 742—’55 Cochin- 
China's tribute to the “Celestial” court was 
Barus camphor, found in trunks of old trees,” 
the like of which was never seen again, 

This corresponds with the statement that in 
a later age a British Consul to Borneo was told 
that decaying trees produced the finest camphor 

In the seventh century camphor with amber- 
gris, sandal-wood, etc., was among the treas- 
ures of Persian kings in their palace on the 
Tigris, north of Babylon. 

The drug, probably in a crude state, was 
known in Europe medically in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was mentioned by the Abbess Hil- 
degard, who calls it ** ganphora.” 

In 1694 crude camphor from Japan was a 
Parisian import that must be sent to Holland to 
be refined by a process long a secret with the 
Dutch. A little earlier, 1563, only the camphor 
from China was exported to Europe. 

Camoens called camphor *‘ the balsam of dis- 
ease.” 

Whenever this valuable substance is extracted 
from chips or blocks of its native wood, there 
has been great needless waste of the also valna- 
ble timber. The time haa not came for the 
Orientals tq he conscientious jn the ' preserva. 
Won of Adizondack forests," por the alose utiliza, 





tion of a wood remarkable for s0 many qual- 
ities as ‘‘ camphor treea.” 

In the primitive process of camphor-making 
the substance volatilizes with steam, and then 
condenses in minute crystals on the inner sur- 
face of earthen pots, from’ which it is successively 
** scraped,” 

Camphor-oil has long been valued by the 
Chinese for rheumatism. They drain it from 
crade camphor of Formosa, placed in vats or 
tubs. This oil is now largely refined in England, 
Hamburg, and Paris, and with great care, by 
reason of its inflammability. 

It-was shown in 1874 that a fine quality of the 
drug, called Ngai camphor, was being manu- 
factured in Canton from a plant of still another 
order, Composite. This is about ten times the 
value of the Formosa production, and is used by 
the Chinese for medicine and in perfuming fine 
ink. 

The horticultural readers are familiar with 
the fact that camphora offincinarum, of 
China and Japan, the so-called “ camphor 
laurel,” has been introduced successfully in the 
soil of California. “‘One tree in Sacramento 
has attained the hight of thirty feet.” It is the 
rapid growth proverbial to that golden land, 
where the richly-varied natural flora so gener- 
ously receives toits own spontaneity and wealth 
of fruitfulness, the vegetable treasures of all 
other lands and climes, The imperial eucalyptus 
of Anstralia, the spice-pepper from the East 
Inaies, the fig of Europe and the East, olive and 
indigo, grape, almond and peach of many 
lands—these ure only a few of the ornamental 
and prolific trees and fruits, besides garden 
vegetables and the cereals, which now may be 
said to have become naturalized in the Pacific 
State. With camphor added, it is a question if 
the wood and timber, pervaded by its natural 
principle, will be utilized extensively, as might be 
done by its Qurability as well as its efficacy in 
resisting all insect encroachments, for cabinet 
and various other desicable purposes. For the 
preservation of clothing, furs, manuscripts, 


specimens in natural science, surely this wood 
must become more and more valued as time 
passes, 

The now historic Forty-niners, though treas- 
ure-seeking and enthusiastic, were not explorers 
in the full comprehension of the term. More 
numerous by far than the Spanish adventurers 
in Amenica, no halo attends their names as such, 
but they opened a vast region for the agricul- 
tural glories in the future of the latest born and 
grandest of nations. 


Brook yn, L. 1. 
eneded a ne TS 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Do not forget the vegetable part of the bill of 
fare. Boiled potatoes in the morning feed are 
excellent and greatly relished. Chopped cab- 
bage, onions, turnips, or other vegetables, should 
be fed daily. Boiled pumpkins a1d squash, mixed 
with bran, make a very good feed. If youare 
near a brewery, get some grains mixed with 
ground feed, giving it to the fowls occasionally 
for variety. 

The fowls are very fond of a warm morning 
feed, especially during the cold weuther ; and if 
red pepper, chopped onions, or hot material of 
any kind, be mixed occasionally with their feed, 
it will greatly assist in keeping them healthy and 
active. Do not feed cooked food entirely, for it 
is liable to cause disease, Food simply steamed 
and fed warm is beneficial to the fowls. A good 
feed of whole grain at night helps keep the fowl 
warm while on the roost, and the soft feed in 
the morning will warm them up quickly. 

If you want to have hens that will lay well all 
Winter, withstand the cold and keep healthy, se- 
lect those which are well feathered under the 
wings. Examine your birds that are suffering 
from cold or roup, and you will find the major- 
ity are naked under the wings. The dust bath 
will go far toward keeping your fowls in good 
condition, It is to them what water is to man. 
Throw in a bucketful of sifted coal ashes, and 
see huw they revel in it. It will clean the 
feathers and help to killthe vermin. A handful 
of tobacco dust will help wonderfully. 

Give the fowls plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. Let the sun stream in on them, and open 
the house every day as early as possible. No 
matter if it is cold outside, sunshine and pure 
air are the best of all medicines. Fowls should 
never be frightened. The best way to make a 
hen unprofitable is to have her chased about by 
adog. Be kind and gentle to them. It pays to 
keep them tame, 

Fanciers keeping large breeds of fowls, ench 
as Brahmas, Cochins and Plymouth Rocks, 
should set their hens this month, if they want 


their pullets to lay early next Fall, since they 
require age before the ey will me. y hatching 
them out in March and April plenty of time is 


allowed in which they can grow. 

Be sure and see that your sitting hens are free 
from vermin before you set them. Mauny dis- 
eases spring from neninah to supply pure, fresh 
water every day, and also from not cleaning all 
drinking vessels at least once a day. Fowls 
should never be left without water. During the 
Winter weather care should be taken to place 
the drinking vessel where the snow cannot fall 
into it. Snow water, if takenin any quantity, 
will soon reduce the fowls in flesh, lessen their 
vitality and throw them oyt of a healthy condi- 
tion, The poultry house should be kept #0 clean 
that the ali onthly, oder gappot be detected. — 
Poultry M ' 





" EXQUISITE,” 


BAYS 


Mrs. Lillie Langtry, 


OF THE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S, 
HER MAJESTY'S 


Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


**It is the most Exquisite Cosmetic 
preparation which has ever been 
brought to my notice,” says 


MRS, FRANK LESLIE, 
THE PROSPECTIVE 
MARCHIONESS DE LEUVILLE. 
IT HAS BEEN USED BY 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


The Princess of Wales, 


Har Grace the Duchess of Roxburgh, | : 


LADY COLE OF PHILBEACH GARDENS, 


And thousands of ladies renowned for their high 
rank, talents and beauty. 


It Beautifies the Complexion, Keeps 
the Skin Soft and Delicate, Removes Dis- 
figuring Eruptions, Prevents or Modi- 
files Wrinkling. 


Guaranteed to Contain no Harm- 
ful Ingredients. 


Unrivaled for the Delicacy of its Per- 
fume. 


Prepared for the Liebig Company 


BY THE 


Royal British Company 


Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 
38 Murray Street. 


Of all Druggists, Fancy Goods Dealers, and others, 
Sent direct by addressing a postal to the 


Liebig Company, 
38 Murray Street, N. Y. 


Agents for the Pacific Coast, J.J. MACK & CO., San 
Francisco, Cal, 
e 
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45 West 14th St. New York City, 
BOG Biola Prk eiak Pista 
Bia CAEL abbot? Wak 


Beode sna Flowering Bulbs Bulbs, 
sent free to all apolicante urseries 
houses, Astoria, L. 


THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 
yan Me og sbeo! a aly peemtis a 


PERVECT aa ob. 
Red Flowering Dogwood 


AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 
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TREES, | Wo Sie te tary et ire 
plete general stock in the U. 8. 


ROSES ' es many Nev Novelties. | 
GRAPE |S aeteuaiye hehe 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
VIN ES, Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. ¥Y 


Cronk’s Wrovght Iron Barn Door Hanger, 


for wood track. Never breaks, and cannot get off the 
track, and works so easy that it can be o ited by 8 a 
child. We furnish the wood track, ironclad, read) 
nailup, We also make a com bined Post and Hop 
7 ence Et one day: 
o ~ A can set from 3u0 to on posts eac 

m guaranteed on all our goods. aay your 

hardware dealer for them. 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
___Elmira, N. Y. 


D> = Reliable Capehie Men to ‘sell 
Shrubs, Plants, Roses 
ete. Stock reliable and _—- ‘claass. Salaries an 
expenses, or liberal commission p 
ull instructions to inexperienced men. Address 


J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. Y. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 

















Norwood, yorsennes, 
en e' 
Centennial, Lady Washington. 
Moss K White and Red, 50 cents each. 
Russian Mulberries bccccccceseccesecos ees 75 cents each. 
Hussian Apricots.. ++ «$81 00 cach 


ColLRMAN. ANTHONY < co. Geneva. N. Y. 


A LT ONONDAGA F. F. 
8 Dairy and Table SALT. 
The P t, Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt 
made. a uted as Pu i, Salt iu the 
Marpet, os Ary nt Everywhere. It triumphed 
a 
L butter declared best 


y the —~ ye, geeky 
~, — in 1875, in the. AF, made by the utter 
heese Exchange. It grandly eeumenet at 





l the Premiums an ose etasie 

7 Xt , Ae its a on that) and winning 46 out 
premiums over 6 forston, competitors. It is the 
Winstna SaLt, and it is American. Americans 
should be proud of of it. 


Manufactyred solely by the AMERICAN DAIRY 
Cou..L. For furthe: information address 


____J. W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CALESMEN 


WANTED to canvass for the sale of 
Nursery Stock! Steady employment 
guaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 
Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Ye 


SKE MY 85 LIST oe 


SMALL FRUITS 


44 family use. A remarkably 

liberal ote. , Apes sssortm ent of all the new 

and standa’ Ao Fruits and @jrape Yines at 

popu ar rises. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
ree. Address 


H. G. CORNEY, 


Successor to 
Cornwali-on-Hudson, N.Y. —ss—ss§- «Ee | 


- P. ROE. 
ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


The most valuable book for farmers eyer issued. 

Third and fourth, 9 pages, 60 cents; with first and 
second, #1. 

Published by the 


_NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St. _ 


THE POULTRY RAISER crs: 


nS 54 ye 4 
tor 12 numbers of 16 pag 
Gold for the largest mush er Ot a 
y 1, 1885, Tells ailabout * fom Raising 


or pro mple c ts. Address 
Auta. PO: tient ler ‘a Dearborn St. Chicago. 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing Chemicals. 
A.L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip,N. Y. 


BAUGH's $25 25 PHOSPHATE 
TRADE “MA *, 

















Se en 
BAUCH & SONS, 20S. Del? Ave. Philada, Pa. 
Strawberry, 
099,909 ‘Seseter 
i Blackberry. 


t=" Currants, Crapes, 
Fruit Trees, &c. All BEST old 
cote, x EW. May King, 

arliboro, Comet, Fay. Ear 4 
Cluster, Niagara, Kieffer. Seed 
Cat. Free. J.8. Couns, Moorestown, N.J. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for co} cach o se pperate crop, containing just the plant food 
t ire 
wo 





more “4 our mien ts on ot *F 
on application 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl St., N- Y. 


HW Gerrhien 
eRe 77,900,000 Acres sele 
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ethods of Potato cultivation, 
nd the following remarkable 
Prize Crops, from one bushel 
of seed: C. F. Thompson, 
Wadleigh’s Falls, N. H., 178 
bu.; Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, 
. Y., 148 50-460 bu.; W. C. 
Hill, Glastonbury, Ct,, 1201-2 
ibu.; W. H. Heustis, Belmont, 
ass., 91 18-00 bu. 
This success has led us, in 
onjunction with the Bowker 
Fertilizer Company, to 








SH PREMIUMS FOR 1885 


~AN 7LL OF MI! mali HT Fie a 


db 
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Peart of Savoy Potato andl 
the Angel of Midnight Fiel« 
Corn, grown on the Stock: 
bridge Manure. 

ag- We also offer $100 In} 
Special Premiumswith 
out restriccion as to fertilizer. 

The Ange! of M 
night is an extra early eigh 
rowed yellow flint corn, 
originated by us, and d 
for the first time this year 
has ripened in eighty 
and produced 


. For full particulars see olraulars which we will mail tee on saphena. Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ANO| 
GARDENERS GUIDE, containing 140 pages, several colore ved plates - great beauty, the best me ot of een 


ist of EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND LAW 


K . SONS: 





The Syracuse Steel Beams. Grinder, and 
Wheel Standards cannot be bent or broken. 


THE SYRACUSE SULKY PLOW 
THE SYRACUSE SWIVEL PLOWS 


cannot be excelled. 
Agents wanted. send tor Catalogue. 
SYRACUSE CULLLED PLOW CO., 
_SyFacuse, N. Y. 


THE 


FARMERS’ FERTILIZER 60, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 


is a Co-operative Company, in the sense that those 
farmers who are stockholders get Fertilizers at the 
wholesale rates, and profits ou the business, 

It also sells, through its agents, throughout New 
Eowland, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
the following brands, whose quality and mechanical 
condition is guaranteed 

STANDARD AMMONIATED BONE PHOSPHATE, 
The “REAPER,” ALKALINE BONE, for large and 
sraall fruite and vines, DISSOLVED BONE and BONE 
BLACK, GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 

We solic it correspondence, 


NER - Canvassers in eve cy 

4 ty County a the State to oa 
orde: y 

guetdy mrlovment i at GOOn 


“. mepenence in the 
bays ie t redid 


The C. .. VAN N DUSEN Nursery Co., 
Nurseries Established 1839. Gieneva, N.Y. 


t®” ALSO STOCK AT WHOLESALE. 


THE DINGEE.& COMARD CO'S 
e L 

suitable for 

‘ost: Offices. 


Fg My all led, for 
pl 100 for $12. Alse 


TIER VARIETIES 9,3, & 1 FOR B 4 
HE tii 


INGEE & CONA >. 
ak ng est arove, Cc este res Pat ; 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 TONS. 

We again offer this old 
establi ed and reliable 
Fertilizer,which, during 
the past year, has fully 
sustained ita high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers it hes no su- 
perior, 

For sale by our agents 
& throughout the United 
q States. Pamphlets con. 
= taining testimonials and 
—_— forwarded 
ree 


a many BLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


Geneval Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


pie 


BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 


Are untversally acknowlegded 
superior to_all others. 80,000 
sold since Jan, ist, 1883. One 
Churn at wholesale rate where 
we have no agents. 


Sznp ror CIRCULARS. 
H. H. PALMER & 6O., 


Rockford, Ill. 
Mention this paper. 








distributing 

















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


yp a oy of Lime. 
Prova. Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
“Lieven 190, pent? 


New green was Bate os t Street. 
are Invived tp gend for 





5; 5 "NOMARKET ST. 
BOSTON.MASS. 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
WANUFACTURBRS OF 


Steel, Iron, and Wood BEAM PLOWS, 
SULKY PLOWS, SWIVEL PLOWS, 
Steel and Wood Frame CULTIVATORS, 
SHOVEL PLOWS, ROAD SORAPERS, 


Mention wee sci fal a 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND ROSES. 


Also Clematis and Japauese Ivy. 
Send for Catalogues, free. Address, 
MONKOE CO. NURSERIES, 
P.O. Drawer, 291. Rochester, 3» N.Y. 


TREES! SHRUBS! VINES! 
SMALL FRUITS, ete.. ete. 


One of the Largest and most Complete assortinents of 
Ornamentalsin the Union. 


Our New Nursery 1 patglomue. one of the finest and 
most complete, sent 


w M. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES, 


PREPARED BY 


GEO.B.FORRESTER, 
169 Front St., New York. 


THE GRGAT GRO? RAISERS, 


NO SMELL NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND AT LESS EX- 
PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NURE. 

For Gar@#en, Field, or Plantation, 
they are not Excelled. 


Prepared separately for each erop. 


The Editor of this Paper has used them 
and recommends them. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GEO. B. FORREST ER, 
1694 Front Front St., N. %. 
WONDER : on WHEELS 
t 





Landside and Two Horses 
versus The Drag Bar and Three. 


Light Draft and Comfort to the front. Side 
Draft “Horse a and #@ore shoulders to the rear, 
Less “tinkering,” easier driving, ieee, 
a greater range of work, and more of it with 1 he same 
team than aa pie in ON 'OR OFF 
WHEELS. Uses no pole (except in shina Seats). 
‘Has no equa! in bard or stony fields, or op 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on recetpt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order, 





Per oz, 
French Brussels Sprouts..........ee-secereceeeneeee ] O88 Pare 
New Etampes Cabbage. ...)..... 0.606 code cceeeeeeces % poet elaee = 
Improved arly Summer Oabbage.. ia Test Bi Garm: 
fre Plume Oelery Ce che 98 00 Ww (4 Hobe shaped ¢ 
Junroy Golden Stone head GE TI % Sarain al ‘Tomato 


Thorburn's 8 " Bnowball Caulifiower, per packet, 25 conta, POS Soy VN gs s Ra 


For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 












Catalogue Free! 


to persons mentioning 
THIS PAPER, 








made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Ploy 
may be held subject to 


ufggturer’ ‘8 order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY OBILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 
wHE CARBON M ae eat 
more durable than or ats it ge cP ae pola gays oa ~) C1 rhootde 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 66.1 Hilton, NY Y. 
New York Oflice, 118 Chambers Street, 








Sa CT 
FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE 


, Of the Gattle Siaughtered for New York. 


gE 





3 Oot 


a ae eae ee ee ee 


EQALINEM SELVADSE 








ae eae SSN 





“ADAMS” 


CORRUGATED METALLIC nT FENCES, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades, 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1684, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogpes and Price-liata of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, addresg 


THE A, B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 





83 Warren. Street, at York Clty 


ere --- 4 - 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and b = Porcelain ~ ~ OW Prices 


Fine White Porcel 
Fine White Prench, 
id-vand China Tea 


- ~ 
4 cris Sige e10; Whi. 3% 
rated ner Sets, al 2 ors and designes...... Ww 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging ng etc... 5 @ 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOOD. 
Iljustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
icati Esti and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1— ~1T Cooper Institute, WY. Cty. 


Orders placed on Car or Groamer free s 
cuarge,” Bent ©. R or on VIN r 





FIRE RYIN N'S 


SAFES 





MAN 
HAVE PAT ene 


THAT WiLL Lae REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOS Eine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE GO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S | 
Sewing Machines, 


For Family Use, and all grades of 
Manufacturing, adapted to 
run by Foot, Hand, or 
Steam Power. 





(The New ° 
ARE THE 


CHEAPEST TO BUY! 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 
The Easiest to Learn, 


The Handiest to Manage, 
The Lightest Running, 
The Most Durable, 
The Best Finished, 


AND 


DO THE MOST PERFECT WORK! 


Radical Improvements, just completed 
place these Machines far in advance, not 
only of all competitors, but even of the 
former styles of this Company. Address 


Whale & Wikon Mannetarng Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn., or New York Clty. 


COLUMBIA ee 





PULAR STEEDS 
—~ OF TODAY 












FOR LADIES@ 
—- ANDO — 
GENTLEMEN: 


NLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SENT FREC. 


T . . 
a ~ hedge gr STREET. 


12 WARREN ST. onc | BOSTON: 
178 PICHIGAN AVE. capes! 




















ESTERBROOK STHEL PENS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Works, Camden, N. te: >, 


_26 John Street, New York. 


If you Love to 
Whittle, Try Me. 


Cut 
3 blades, 


com: now. _ $i, 





rep se if soft or 
aa 


1448 Street, Tolede, 
Ohie. 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


SHARTER 













THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGBT-IROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra] 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Corr d from Architects and per- 


sons building. 
Mention The Independent. 


WORK SHOPS 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
SHOULD USE 
A , 
Patent Foot Power Machinery. CompLete 
Outfits for actual workshop business, 


With the Balldees, Cabinet 
etal and Wood Work- 











The Original! Beware of imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 






ers compete with steam power. 


Machines om erial it desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 


- ; detail, illustr'd . 
S_ EXPOSITION, 1978. | te Toh eet 


fron Roofing | ase 


Sidin ‘ Ceiling, Your Hardware Dealer 


with sell you these Machines. 
send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of —_- eae 
_ CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER ’ PAINT. 





Shaw, Applin alo 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catategue. BOSTON. 











da tog a age ple Card of their beautiful colors. 
ere is no nt ponte tured eq ual to in Ia je 
wp th tomty.d durable, an 01 Ap 
t 





NHIPLER RETLKCTOR™,, 
8. 
kerosene |: etri if te ; 


fifty new kinds, 
ticu de) 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre. , and | than 
the. ordinary kinds, and cannot 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in n cans. 


STEAM EATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


‘HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive phiet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 


Murdock Curtain Grate 





re 
be sold in competition 








New and artistic, the best wormine Geote ever offered 
to the palsies: easily a Y rand draft 
slide below the bars, = indesnitely. 
=e cut a the curtain ( rb ower) partial + 

wn. Finished in Berlin bi cast brass, an 
bronze metal. Circular sent on application. 


MANUFACTU BERS: 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 


18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Manufacturers’ Agents for Trent Tiles. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Geld Paper and 





9-inch Border for.................. $20.00 
ME TID ncecccsacceniauenteennail 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 

POPSET B TOOT scccccecccccsccccces 5.00 
Without Gold... 3.00 


THE THOS, FAYE ¢0., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














oY cy free, a. & Bree, rants 
WATSON, 1071 





pee te Potees Pz 
Jos 





AIR GUIS. 
RETAIL PRICES, 


ite GomsBINn 


aS iy 
fa re, 


fa 





Blacks ste. cree 


timore. Md 





4 SOUPS. FISH. 
qT EAKS.CHOPS. 
6 MEATS.ETC. 
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“TSE INDEPENDENT” PREss, BQ] aw BR Rose Strasser. 
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